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[Not  in  competition.] 

THE  WATCHER. 

Ina  Coolbrith. 

O,  'solitary  Watcher  on  the  Height, 
What  holds  the  world  for  thee  a-near,  or  far? 
Look  up  !  There  dawned  for  thee  one  blessed  night 
All  that  the  soul  may  fill,  in  Bethlehem's  Star. 


[Not  in  competition.] 

THE   STORY  OF  A   STORY. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

"First  love,"  "First  born,"  "First  fruits" :  these  phrases  are  on  every 
lip  and  spoken  always  with  conviction  of  their  importance.  The  instances 
in  which  one's  last  love  bulks  larger  in  one's  life  than  any  that  preceded 
it.  and  one's  last  born  seems  to  be  a  more  successful  experiment  in 
eugenics  than  one's  first,  these  are  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
which  ordains  that  first  sensations  are  too  vivid  to  be  repeated  in  kind. 

My  real  advent  into  print  was  a  three-part  story,  accepted  by  the  St. 
Nicholas  Maj^asine.  T  was  seventeen,  and  why  I  did  not  consider  myself 
a  full-fledged  author,  embarked  upon  a  successful  career,  I  can  hardly 
tell ;  but  a  period  of  common  sense  overtook  me  with  considerable  severity. 
I  examined  myself,  and  though  I  discovered  an  intense  desire  to  write,  I 
discovered  nothing  to  write  about.  I  had  neither  knowledge  nor  experi- 
ence, nor  yet  the  genius  which  supplies,  at  a  pinch,  the  place  of  both  :  so, 
somewhat  regretfully.  I  turned  my  back  on  literature  (the  muse  showing 
a  most  unflattering  indifference)  and  took  a  peep  into  life.  All  my 
instincts  led  me  toward  work  with  children,  so  I  studied  educational 
methods  for  a  year  and  a  half,  finishing  with  a  course  of  kindergarten, 
theory  and  practice.  Then,  most  unexpectedly,  I  found  myself  in  the 
position  of  organizing  the  first  free  kindergarten  work  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  my  sphere  of  efifort  being  a  precinct  in  San  Francisco  known 
as  "Tar  Flat."  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  that  experiment  which, 
imder  favoring  circumstances  took  root,  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  all  ud 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  Suffice  is  to  say  I  was  too  busy  with  living 
to  think  of  writing.  I  was  helping,  in  my  woman's  way  (I  fear  at  first 
it  was  but  a  girl's  way)  to  do  my  share  of  the  world's  work,  and  it 
absorbed  all  my  energies  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  But  though  the  public 
was  generous,  there  was  never  money  enough !  Fifty  children  under 
school  age.  between  four  and  six,  were  enrolled,  but  the  procession  of 
waiting  mothers  grew  longer  daily.  Patrick's  mother,  Henri's,  Levi's, 
Angelo's,  Leo's.  Katarina's,  Selma's,  Alexandrina's  stood  outside  the 
door  asking  when  there  would  be  room  for  more  children. 

On  a  certain  October  day  I  wondered  to  myself,  could  I  write  a  story, 
publish  it  in  paper  covers  and  sell  it  here  and  there  for  a  modest  price, 
the  profits  to  help  toward  the  establishment  of  a  second  kindergarten? 
Preparations  for  Christmas  were  already  in  the  air ;  and  as  I  sat  down 
at  my  desk  in  a  holiday  spirit,  I   wrote  in  a  few  days  my  real  first  book, 
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"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol."  It  was  the  simplest  of  all  possible  simple 
tales,  the  record  of  a  lame  child's  life:  a  child  born  on  Christmas  day  and 
named  Carol  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird,  her  father  and  mother.  The  Dark 
Ages  in  which  I  wrote  were  full  of  literary  Herods  who  put  to  death  all 
the  young-  children  in  their  vicinity,  and  I  was  no  exception.  What  saved 
me  finally  was  a  rudimentary  sense  of  humor  that  flourished  even  in  the 
life  I  was  living":  a  life  in  which  I  saw  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  cruelty  and  wickedness,  struggling  against  the  powers  for 
good  that  lifted  their  heads  here  and  there,  battling  courageously  and 
oftentime  overcoming.  If  Carol  Bird  and  her  family  were  inclined  to 
sentimentality  (as  I  have  reason  to  fear)  the  Ruggles  brood,  who  lived 
"in  the  rear,"  were  perhaps  a  wholesome  antidote.  Mrs.  Ruggles,  and 
the  nine  big,  middle-sized  and  little  Ruggleses  who  inhabited  a  small 
house  in  an  alley  that  backed  on  the  Bird  mansion,  these  furnished  a  study 
in  contrasts,  and  gave  a  certain  amount  of  fun  to  counteract  my  somewhat 
juvenile  tendency  to  tears. 

All  this  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  How  could  one 
suppose  that  the  unpretentious  tale  would  endure  through  the  lapse  of 
years  ?  Yet  in  a  week  or  two  it  will  appear  again  in  a  brave  new  dress, 
with  illuminated  borders  to  its  pages,  and  richly  colored  illustrations, 
properly  grateful,  I  hope,  but  never  scornful  of  the  paper  covers  in  which 
it  was  born. 

I  have  just  written  a  preface  to  that  new  edition,  a  preface  in  which 
I  have  addressed,  not  the  public,  but  the  book  itself,  which  has  grown, 
through  the  passage  of  time,  to  possess  a  kind  of  entity  of  its  own. 

"To  my  Dear  First  Book,"  so  I  begin. 

"Here  you  are  on  my  desk  again  after  twenty-eight  years,  in  which 
you  have  worn  out  your  plates  several  times,  and  richly  earned  your  fine 
new  attire. 

"When  you  and  I  began  our  literary  life  together,  I  was  young,  taking 
my  first  timid  steps  into  an  unknown  land,  and  you  were  the  fragile  staff  on 
which  I  leaned. 

"Youth  lies  behind  me  in  a  golden  haze,  but  the  wonder  of  life  is  still 
there,  and  the  after-glow  is  no  less  beautiful  than  the  dawn  to  the  traveler 
who  loves  every  mile  of  the  road. 

"You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  my  book — none  better.  It  was 
you  who  eased  my  shoulder  from  the  burden,  you  who  delivered  my 
hands  from  making  the  pots.  At  the  very  first  you  earned  the  where- 
withal to  take  a  group  of  children  out  of  the  confusion  and  dangers  of 
the  squalid  streets,  and  transport  them  into  a  place  of  sunshine,  safety 
and  gladness.  Then  you  took  my  hand  and  led  me  into  the  bigger, 
crowded  world  where  the  public  lives.  You  brought  me  all  the  new, 
strange  experiences  that  are  so  thrilling  to  the  neophyte.  The  very 
sight  of  your  familiar  title  brings  them  back  afresh !  Proof-sheets  in 
galleys,  of  which  one  prated  learnedly  to  one's  awe-stricken  family ;  then 
the  Thing  Itself,  in  covers,  and  as  one  opened  them  tremblingly,  in  secret, 
there  pounced  from  the  text  some  clum,sy  phrase  one  never  noted  before 
in  all  one's  weary  quest  for  errors.  Then  reviews,  mingling  praise  and 
blame ;  then  letters  from  strangers  ;  then,  years  after,  the  story  smiling 
at  one  cheerily,  pathetically,  gratefully,  from  patient  rows  of  raised  letters 
printed  for  blind  eyes ;  then,  finally,  the  sight  of  it  translated  into  many 
foreign  tongues. 
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"Would  that  I  had  had  more  art — even  at  the  expense  of  having-  had 
less  heart — with  which  to  endow  you ;  but  I  gave  you  all  of  both  I  had 
to  give,  and  one  can  do  no  more.  In  return  you  have  repaid  me  in  ways 
tangible  and  intangible,  ways  most  rare  and  beautiful,  even  to  bringing  me 
friendship  in  strange  lands,  where  people  have  welcomed  me  for  your 
sake.  Then  go,  little  book,  on  your  last  journey  into  the  world !  Here 
are  my  thanks,  good  comrade,  and  here  my  blessing!     Hail  and  farewell!" 

Does  all  this  have  too  sentimental  a  ring?  I  hope  not,  but  at  any 
rate,  one  always  has  a  bit  of  license  where  a  first  love  or  a  first  book  are 
concerned,  particularly  if  the  first  love  or  the  first  book  have  lasted  over 
the  silver  wedding  day. 


[Xot  in  competition.] 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alyse  Hunt  A^'hitaker. 

Poised  like  a  Sybil,  with  the  sun  a-sweep 
Over  the  dimpled  shoulders  of  her  hills. 
She  gazes  in  the  crystal  of  her  deep 
And  views  the  glories  of  the  future  years. 


[Not  in  competition.] 

AFTER  THE  RAINS. 

Eva  Hamilton  Young. 

After  the  rains,  the  haze  of  summer  heat ; 
The  reapers  toiling  in  the  golden  wheat ; 
The  poppy-'broidery  on  sky-kissed  hills  : 
And  hark !     The  lark  a  joyous  carol  trills. 


[Not  in  competition.] 

SUNSET. 

May  Benton  MacLafferty. 

Triumphant  death  of  patient,  plodding  day, 
That,  filled  with  noise  and  strife,  and  fretting  jars. 
Seemed  but  to  drag  adown  life's  weary  way ; 
Thy  glowing  gateway  leads  to  peace  of  stars. 
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[Awarded  prize  in  competition.] 

THE  FARTHER  VISION.  * 
Julia  B.  Foster. 

The  rays  of  the  hot  sun  seemed  woven  into  a  covering  for  the  yard 
of  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  No  wind  entered ;  no  perfume  from  the 
flower  beds  escaped  above  the  high,  green  hedges.  The  tall,  brick  build- 
ings absorbed  the  heat  only  to  give  it  out  again  ;  the  creeping  ivy  hung, 
listless. 

In  the  corner,  the  grape-vine  arbor  shaded  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Their  companionship  was  an  enforced  one,  for  the  man,  his  blind  eyes 
staring,  and  both  legs  blanket-covered,  lay  in  a  wheeled  chair.  The 
woman  served  as  his  attendant.  Her  lashless  lids  were  closed  and 
sunken.  Her  deformed  shoulders  and  her  scarred  and  knotted  hands 
had  developed  strength  ;  she  had  for  three  years  pushed  the  chair  along 
the  gravelled  walks. 

The   man   spoke : 

"It's  a  pleasant  day.  isn't  it,  Madeleine?  Ah,  well;  it  seems  that  one 
has  still  something  to  live  for!     I'm  cold  much  of  the  time." 

He  stretched  his  thin  hands  toward  the  sunshine,  and  luxuriously 
warmed  them.  His  face,  refined  by  suffering,  was  unspoiled  and  attrac- 
tive. 

Madeleine  explained,  as  one  fondlv  explains  again  and  again  to  a 
child : 

"That's  because  you  must  lie  in  your  chair,  Henry." 

Her  own  voice  was  harsh.  Now  and  then  it  broke  into  a  croak.  Her 
face  was  marred  and  drawn,  and  dry,  brittle  hair  covered  the  head  set  in 
between  her  miserable  shoulders. 

Henry  caught  his  breath,  and  his  mouth  contracted  in  a  spasm  of 
pain.  Divining  his  extremity,  Madeleine  sprang  to  his  side,  shielding 
him  still  farther  from  view.  She  seized  the  sufferer's  arms,  and  with 
upward  sweeps  of  her  strong  hands,  varied  by  tender  manipulations,  en- 
deavored to  drive  away  the  pain.     She  whispered  as  if  in  agony,  herself: 

"Don't  let  anyone  know,  Henry.  Hush !  Bear  it  silently.  They 
might  take  you  from  me,  and  send  you  to  the  hospital." 

"How  do  you  come  to  be  so  good  to  me,  Madeleine?"  Henry  asked 
it  gratefully,  when  the  spasm  of  breathlessness  and  pain  left  him. 

"Why  should  I  not  be?  I  have  nothing  else  to  take  my  time;  so,  you 
see,  I  need  you  as  much  as  you  need  me." 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  bench,  but  left  a  longing  hand  near  to  his 
perfect  one.     He  lay  quite  still,  and  a  rapt  tone  threaded  into  his  voice : 

"And — Madeleine!     Strange   it   should   be   your  name,   too!" 

"It  happened,"  she  returned  briefly ;  and  then  she  coaxed,  with  a  certain 
yearning. 

"Tell  me  about  that  other  Madeleine !" 

"I  have  told  you  so  many  times,"  he  pretended  to  object;  "and  yet 
I  love  to  talk  of  her." 

"Perhaps  you  can  remember  some  new  thing,  today ;  something  you 
supposed  you  had  forgotten.  I  like  to  hear,  and  then,  one  has  .so  little  to 
interest !" 

She  shifted  her  position  on  the  bench,  but  left  her  hand  still  close  to 
his. 
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"That's  true,  but  I  have  my  thoughts  of  her;  I  never  forget  her.  In 
the  night,  when  the  pain  at  my  heart  wakes  me,  I  try  to  remember,  as 
you  have  just  said,  something  that  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten." 

"How  glad  she  will  be — Oh,  yes,  she  will  know  that  you  remembered 
her!     I  believe  she  knows  it  nozv.  Henry." 

"Madeleine  was  an  orphan,"  he  began,  smiling  dreamily.  "We  lived  in 
the  same  attic,  and  she  was  without  a  friend,  until  I  met  her.  She  was 
like  a  strand  of  the  creeping  ivy  that  sways  in  the  wind,  hoping  to  attach 
its  tendrils.  One  day  she  bowed  to  me  on  the  narrow  stairway.  In 
that  dark  place,  a  star  seemed  suddenly  to  shine." 

He  paused  again,  as  if  in  retrospect.  Triumphantly,  Aladeleine  ex- 
claimed : 

"You  never  before  said  'star'  Henry !  Once,  you  said  a  rose  blossomed ; 
but  nearly  always  you  have  thought  it  was  like  a  bird,   singing." 

"It  was  all  three^all  three;  for  the  thing  was  new  and  beautiful.  It 
wasn't  Madeleine ;  it  was  because  of  her.     I  loved  her." 

"It  happened,"  declared  Madeleine  again ;  and  she  rocked  in  ecstasy. 

"Finally,  I  spoke  to  her.  Then  I  discovered  her  on  another  floor  of 
the  factory  where  I  worked.  She  had  light  work,  suited  to  her  little 
hands;  I  was  a  machinist,  watching  bolts,  pistons,  valves,  cogs.  After 
weeks  of  slight  acquaintance,  I  asked  her  to  go  on  a  Sunday  excursion. 
I  see,  as  I  think  it  over  in  the  night,  the  blue  waters,  and  the  blue  sky; 
and  always  Madeleine." 

"She  sang  as  happily  as  the  bird  on  the  stairway,"  encouraged  the 
blind  woman,  her  twisted  mouth  crooking  into  a  smile. 

"Ah,  yes ;  and  I  could  hardly  bear  to  part  with  her,  when  night  came." 
Henry  sighed,  as  he  continued :  "Those  were  bright  days,  when  one  saw, 
and  had  Madeleine." 

"Ah — bright  days !"  echoed  Madeleine. 

"Our  meetings  were  appointed  on  the  landing,  just  as  one  turned 
toward  the  last  flight  of  stairs ;  but  once,  when  she  was  late,  I  knocked 
at  her  door.     It  showed  a  poor  little  room,  but  neat  and  housewifely." 

A  hoarse  gurgle  of  enjoyment  heaved  the  woman's  breast. 

"That's  what  we  love — we  women !  Dishes,  and  a  stove,  and  a  floor  to 
keep  clean.     It  means  home,  don't  you  know  ?" 

Henry  went  on  as  if  accustomed  to  her  interruption : 

"After  that  first  excursion,  others  followed." 

While  the  invalid,  grown  happy,  repeated  the  oft-told  tales,  Madeleine 
hinted  at  omitted  details. 

"That  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  fireworks  were  so  grand !"  she  sug- 
gested. "And  the  holidays  under  the  trees,  in  the  country !  And  your 
birthday  when  Madeleine  gave  you  six  red  pinks  that  had  bloomed  in 
a  tomato  can,  on  her  windowsill !" 

Henry  smiled  indulgently.  In  reminiscence  he  appeared  to  forget  pain 
and  blindness.  Yet,  as  always,  in  the  end,  the  story  brought  him  to  his 
trouble : 

"One  day,  the  machinery  in  the  factory  went  strangely,  and  I  was 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Then  I  was  in  the  hospital — blind,  and 
both  legs  crushed.  The  factory  burned  to  the  ground,  and  many  perished. 
Oh,  I  have  told  3'ou  so  often  that  Madeleine — " 

She  eagerly  interrupted : 

"Wearied  the  attendants  every  day  for  news — " 
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"No,  no."  he  corrected  quickly.  "A\"hy  do  you  say  that?  I  never  told 
you  that." 

The  woman  caught  a  sharp  and  gasping  breath. 

"I — I  mean,  of  course,  if  she  had  lived,  she  would  have  begged  about 
you ! — She  would,  Henry — she  would !  But  you  came  to  this  Asylum,  and 
we  found  each  other ;  isn't  that  a  comfort  ?" 

"You're  very  good  to  me :  I  couldn't  live  without  you.  sister  Madeleine. 
My  little  love  would  have  loved  you,  '^Madeleine :  your  hearts  are  the 
same." 

"And  while  your  Madeleine  lived,  she  was  young,  and  happy,  and 
pretty?" 

"Graceful,  and  gav,  and  prettv,  and — and  verv  loving,  Madeleine." 

"Her  waist?" 

"It  was  just  a  span." 

"Her  hands  ?" 

"Small,  and  rosv  in  the  palm,  and  her  shoulders  sloped  slenderlv." 

"Her  hair?" 

"Chestnut  braids,  with  waves  on  the  forehead." 

The  woman  held  her  breath  as  she  asked  the  final  question,  and  her 
voice  broke : 

"Her  eyes,  Henry — her  eyes  ?" 

"Hazel,  Madeleine,  and  tinged  with  purple,  like  the  twilight.  I  hope 
to  see  those  hazel  eyes  in  heaven." 

"Your  vision  is  farther  than  mine,  Henry ;  it  looks  into  the  future." 

Suddenly  Henry  was  seized  with  weakness  and  exhaustion,  even  while 
Madeleine  brooded  above  him.  tier  body  seemed  like  to  burst  with  the 
same  agony  that  was  betrayed  in  her  face  and  in  her  ungainly  move- 
ments ;  but  it  was  never  revealed  in  her  voice.  Oh,  no !  For  that  would 
bring  anxiety  to  Henry.  And  his  ear  was  cunning!  He  held  in  his  lan- 
guid clasp  the  flower  she  had  plucked  to  please  his  nostril,  and  he  tried  to 
smile,  as  from  a  trumpet-honevsuckle  she  distilled  a  drop  of  sweet  on  his 
lip. 

The  ever-present  fear  that  he  might  be  removed  to  a  bed  in  the 
ward  where  a  nurse  should  have  his  care,  tortured  her.  Once,  in  spite  of 
all,  as  her  trembling  hands,  clumsied  by  haste  and  uncertainty,  strove  to 
return  strength  to  his  limbs,  z  moan  forced  her  dry  lips. 

"What  is  it,  ^ladeleine?"  Henry  asked,  faintly. 

"A  thorn  from  the  rose  I'm  giving  you  pierced  my  finger.  Smell  the 
delicious  perfume." 

She  put  the  pink  rose  on  his  pillow. 

He  whispered  bye  and  bye : 

"I  almost — think — I  shall  see — my  Madeleine,  today  I" 

Her  face  worked,  and  she  fltmg  her  arms  wildly  above  her  head :  but 
her  voice  steadied,  and  after  a  pause  she  repeated : 

"Today !" 

"Yes,  today !  for  I  am — growing — weaker — even  moment  by  moment. 
I'm  glad,  for  I  sro  to  Madeleine !  I  do  not  fear — to  pass — where  she  has 
gone — before  me." 

The  woman  knelt  beside  his  chair,  clutching  the  wheels  in  her  twisted 
hands. 

"I  will  tell  mv  Madeleine — of  you — and  that — you  were — second  to 
her.  only.     She  is — is  sure — to  understand." 

The  woman   whispered,  writhing: 
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"You  will  find  Madeleine  in  the  end !  If  not  at  first,  then  wait !  Wait ! 
Wait!" 

He  spoke  no  more ;  and  gradually,  through  the  dust  of  the  arbor,  she 
dragged  on  her  knees,  listening  for  his  breathing.  Cautiously,  she  drew 
herself  up. 

"Henry !  Henry !"  she  cried,  hushing  her  voice.  "Henry !  Henry !" 
She  waited.     "Henry!"  she  called  thrillingly. 

He  was  silent.  Her  shoulders  heaved.  With  a  seeing  touch,  her 
finger-tips,  light  as  rose-petals,  fluttered  upon  his  shapely  white  hands 
and  over  his  unspoiled  features.  She  lifted  him  at  last  into  her  embrace, 
pressing  his  head  to  her  mourning  heart.  Her  drawn  lips  touched  his 
cheek,  and  her  scarred  cheek  rested  against  his  forehead. 

She  held  him  as  if  she  would  never  let  him  go ;  but  bye  and  bye,  re- 
signing earthly  hope,  she  put  his  head  back  on  the  pillow,  and  replaced 
the  flower  in  his  fingers,  sobbing: 

"He'll  see — those  hazel  eyes — " 

Grasping  the  hoop,  she  slowly  rolled  the  chair  from  the  arbor,  and 
across  the  empty  yard,  into  the  building. 


[From  The  Fiction   Section  Magazine.] 

THE  HEART  OF  A  BOY. 
Mrs.  Amy  Hamlin. 

His  eyes  blink  and  he  cannot  see  clearly.  It  is  all  new  and  strange, 
and  he  sends  forth  his  first  loud  wail  of  protest.  Immediately  her  arms 
close  about  him.  He  clasps  a  finger  of  her  firm,  white  hand,  knowing,  in 
his  baby  heart  that  it  is  the  hand  that  shall  lead  him  safely  forth  and 
protect  him  in  this  great  unknown.  She  is  all  he  needs,  all  he  cares  for, 
in  the  few  first  happy  months  of  his  life.  Her  baby  lover  and  she,  his 
earliest  love. 

Change,  is  life's  unalterable  law.  Again  he  is  a  little  lover,  this  time, 
to  a  tiny  maiden;  her  golden  curls  and  blue  eyes  are  a  part  of  the  sun- 
shine and  azure  skies  of  the  summer  morning.  They  build  embankments, 
forts  and  strongholds,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  goblins  of  their 
fairy  story  books ;  they  lay  out  gardens  with  beds  and  paths,  and  plant 
them  with  sea  flowers. 

He  is  learning  the  ways  of  men.  He  must  be  kind  and  gentle.  Flos- 
sie must  have  the  best ;  ladies  always  should  have,  so  his  father  says. 
He  gives  her  the  deepest  well,  the  highest  wall,  the  most  blooming  garden. 
Her  demands,  too,  are  growing.  It  does  seem  a  little  unfair  when  he 
has  given  her  his  choicest  shell,  that  she  should  insist  on  having  all  the 
prettiest  shells  in  the  pocket  of  his  little  blouse ;  but  he  dreads  the  uproar, 
the  speedy  flight  and  the  loss  of  a  playmate,  should  he  refuse  her  request. 

He  has  constructed,  with  the  help  of  his  father,  a  wonderful  fort, 
with  portholes  for  the  big  guns ;  she  demands  the  right  to  fire  the  guns. 

"Ladies  don't  shoot  guns ;  it's  the  work  of  a  man,  my  father  says,  and 
it's  dangerous." 

"I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  shoot  them  ;  and  if  you  don't  let  me,  I'll 
'stroy  the  old  walls.     It  isn't  a  truly  fort  anyway!" 

AA^hen    he    demurs,    like    a    little    fury    she    tramples    down    and    ruins 
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his  cherished  fort.  Henceforth  she  is  no  longer  his  little  sweetheart, 
but  just  a  girl  to  play  with.     The  love  charm  has  vanished. 

He  has  grown  to  be  a  great  boy  in  a  few  short  years,  and  school  has 
its  charm  for  him.  Not  in  the  way  of  books — for  he  is  no  student  and 
would  be  quite  indifferent  to  his  standing  in  the  classes,  did  he  not,  to 
please  his  earliest  love,  make  some  effort  to  learn.  But  he  is  one  of  the 
swiftest  runners  and  the  highest  hurdler  in  the  school,  and  is  always 
chosen  on  the  first  nine  of  the  B.  B.  team. 

All  the  athletes  of  the  school  belong  to  one  of  the  two  clubs ;  and  great 
is  the  field  day  rivalry  between  the  Blues  and  the  Crimsons. 

Kate  is  his  firm  partisan ;  Kate,  with  her  dark  eyes  and  wind-blown 
hair.  She  would  be  a  close  second  to  his  record  event  were  girls  allowed 
to  run  in  the  field  days.  She  wears  his  colors,  and  his  class  pin  holds  in 
place  her  low  Dutch  collar.  In  the  cross-country  cuts,  they  are  always 
together,  distancing  all  competitors,  and  eating  their  luncheon  out  of  the 
same  basket. 

A  new  city  chap  has  come  into  the  school.  It  is  rumored  that  he  has 
broken  records  in  several  events  at  his  home  school :  having  acquaintances 
amonsf  the  Crimsons,  he  is  immediately  snatched  up  by  them. 

"Humph !  He  can't  begin  to  distance  you,"  Kate  tells  him  when  it  is 
found  he  has  entered  for  the  half-mile  in  the  coming  field  day.  "He 
needn't  think  he  can  come  here  and  take  your  honors." 

Thus  she  encourages  him,  his  staunch  little  friend,  his  sweetheart. 

The  field  day  opens  fair  and  bright.  The  bleachers  are  filled  with  en- 
thusiastic supporters,  blue  on  one  side,  crimson  on  the  other.  The  city 
man  in  his  new  crimson  sweater  struts  and  boasts  of  what  he  has  done 
and  will  do.  The  boy  smiles  at  this  over-confidence :  but  he  smiles  no 
longer  when  he  looks  about  for  his  chum,  and  catches  sight  of  Kate, 
prominent  on  the  Crimson  bleachers,  and  gaily  waving  the  enemy's  colors. 
He  sets  his  jaw  and  determines  to  win  or  die.  His  victory  is  easy.  The 
city  fellow's  prowess  proves  to  be  vain  boastings. 

Henceforth  the  boy  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  girls.  They  are 
treacherous,  he  considers.  Only  his  early  love  remains  true  to  him.  He 
determines  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  studies,  and  to  build  up  a 
record  that  will  make  her  happy. 

He  sees  his  teacher  with  new  eyes.  Heretofore  she  has  been  a  sort 
of  bugbear  to  him,  a  presence  to  be  dreaded.  He  is  surprised  to  see  that 
she  has  smooth,  dark  hair,  and  beautiful,  kindly  eyes ;  and  her  smile  is 
sweet  when  effort  on  his  part  has  conquered  a  difficult  lesson.  Now  it 
becomes  easy  to  apply  himself.  Her  approbation  is  the  reward.  He  can 
solve  problems  and  conjugate  Latin  verbs ;  and  English  becomes  his  de- 
light. Indeed,  he  rivals  the  old  English  poets  in  the  fluency  with  which 
he  can  compose  verse  on  such  themes  as  "Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  me 
Still ;"  and  "O  Tell  me  Blue-Eyed  Mary."  Needless  to  say,  her  name  is 
Mary.  Though  these  stanzas  sound  strangely  like  parodies,  they  are 
genuine — if  not  original.  To  fetch  and  carry  for  her  is  his  delight.  To 
walk  home  with  her,  to  help  her  over  the  rough  places  and  receive  her 
smiling  thanks,  nearly  bursts  his  heart  with  joy.  His  pocket  money  no 
longer  goes  for  balls  and  bats,  and  such  childish  things,  but  is  spent  for 
fruit  and  flowers,  with  which  her  desk  is  kept  plentifully  supplied.  He 
would  buy  her  the  moon,  were  it  possible,  and  the  crazy  directors  hadn't 
made  a  crazier  law  forbidding  presents  from  pupils  to  teachers. 
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His  earliest  love  has  a  choice  rosebush  sent  her  from  the  Southland ; 
she  has  cherished  it  through  the  long,  cold  winter,  and  now  it  is  putting 
forth  one  beautiful  bud.  The  boy  watches  it ;  and  of  course  he  gets  it, 
ostensibly  as  a  reward  for  his  diligence  and  good  record  in  school. 

With  what  delight  he  receives  his  teacher's  thanks,  as  she  admires  its 
beauty,  and  places  it  carefully  in  a  vase  on  her  desk! 

That  afternoon  a  gentleman  calls  at  the  school.  A  horrid  man,  thinks 
the  boy,  when  he  sees  how  the  teacher  smiles  on  him.  She  welcomes  him 
gladly  and  it  is  evident  that  the  man  intends  to  walk  home  with  her. 

When  school  is  dismissed,  the  boy  rushes  blindly  out.  Then  he  pauses. 
He  cannot  go  without  his  usual  goodnight  from  her.  He  turns  and  sees 
them  walking  slowly  toward  him,  arm  in  arm.  Oh,  despair !  His  cherished 
rose  is  fastened  to  the  lapel  of  the  detested  man's  coat. 

Henceforth  it  is  no  longer  the  "Heart  of  a  Boy"  he  carries  around  in 
his  bosom ;  and  his  earliest  love  alone  understands. 


A  TRIBUTE. 

To  Ina  Coolbrith. 

Not  the  lark  his  sky-way  winging 
Knows  the   Singer's   rapture-song; 
List  the  message  she  is  bringing — 
Golden-throated,  trumpet-strong ! 
How  the  magic  of  her  singing 
Holds  the  wonder  hushed  throng! 
Tho'  oft-times  the  music  flowing 
To  a  minor  cadence  falls, 
Hope  speaks  in  the  sunrise  glowing; 
Bird  to  bird  ecstatic  calls ; 
Just  outside,  the  wind  is  blowing 
Free,  beyond  life's  prison  walls. 


A  CALIFORNIA  SUNSET. 

Mary  Lambert. 

Like  rosy  child  that's  loth  to  leave  its  play, 

So  lingers  o'er  the  West  the  orb  of  day; 

With  passioned  clutch  on  casement,  dome  and  spire, 

Till  gentle  Night  unclasps  his  hands  of  fire. 
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[Not  in  competition.] 

PAGANISM. 

Olive  Percival. 

O  to  be  a  mocking"-bird, 

A  mocking-bird, 

A-singing  in  the  lane ! 

O   to   be   a   deodar, 

A  deodar, 

A-tossing  in  the  rain ! 

O    to    be    in    tune    with    life ! 

O  to  be  in  love  with  life. 

Aloof  from  all  the  pain ! 


[Not  in  eompetition.] 

THE   SECRET   OF   LITERARY   SUCCESS. 
Herman  Whitaker. 

Literary  success?     How  is  it  to  be  gained? 

Forty  years  ago,  when  percision  of  utterance,  dignity,  clarity,  force, 
lofty  ideals,  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  style,  formed  the  basis  of 
good  writing,  the  question  was  easily  answered.  Literary  success  could  be 
defined  as  the  fame  which  accrued  to  a  writer  who  had  something  to  say 
and  said  it  beautifully  and  with  good  taste.  But  nowadays — well,  nowa- 
days, Demos,  the  A/Iany-Headed,  rules  the  publisher  and  imposes  his  own 
low  standards  on  the  literary  product.  Accordingly,  in  place  of  one,  we 
have  many  kinds  of  success ;  the  answer  to  the  question  is  clouded  with 
puzzling  phases. 

In  proof  thereof,  consider  the  various  claims  to  fame  of  such  diverse 
persons  as  Joseph  Conrad,  a  great  stylist,  and  Ralph  Connor,  who  cer- 
tainly is  not ;  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  an  artist  in  words,  and  Upton  Sin- 
clair, who  wormed  his  way  into  the  light  through  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  American  stomach.  But  for  embalmed  beef  and  packing  house  scan- 
dals, Mr.  Sinclair  would  still  be  vegetating  in  the  jungle  of  his  futile 
literary  aspirations.  Then  how  shall  we  recorfcile  the  claims  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  greatest  of  English  novelists,  and  Thomas  Dixon,  of  whom  the 
less  said  the  better?  Of  Tolstoi  and  Robert  Chambers?  (Forgive  me 
the  brackets,  Shade  of  the  great  Russian!)  The  list  could  be  continued 
indefinitely,  but  let  us  turn  from  men  to  methods  and  see  if  their  contem- 
plation will  help  to  isolate  the  germ  common  to  them  all. 

Mr.  London,  we  were  recently  told  by  an  English  critic,  won  his  name 
to  fame  and  fortune  by  his  "manly  chestiness."  Whatever  that  may  be, 
it  is  rated  by  Brandstreet  at  fifty  thousand  per  annum. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Arthur  Sessions,  a  competent  critic,  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers'  success  inheres  in  his  ability  "to  take  an  appar- 
ently refined  and  cultivated  girl  and  make  her  into  a  little  sexual  animal." 
Mr.  Sessions  unkindly  adds :  "Mr.  Chambers  puts  out  a  new  book  every 
year  and  a  new  story  every  four  years."  Be  which  as  it  may,  if  correctly 
compounded,  the  recipe  is  good  for  a  million  dollars.     Virtue  may  be  its 
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own — cynics   say  its   only — reward,  but  if  you  would  be  wealthy,   follow 
Mr.  Chambers  and  pander  to  the  sexuality  of  the  American  Young. 

To  take  an  opposite  case,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  struck  a  new  vein  and 
struck  it  rich  when  he  dug"  the  "Five  Towns"  out  of  their  fossil  beds 
in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England.  His  method  might  be  described  as 
The  Apotheosis  of  the  Prosaic.  But  if  you  are  tempted  to  practice  it,  do 
not  forget  the  first  requisite — a  flashing  genius  that  shall  color  and  illu- 
mine the  dry  bones. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  shines,  as  everyone  knows,  by  his  ability  to 
differ  brilliantly.  Being  Irish,  he  is  perpetually  "Agin  the  Government" — 
and  everything  else. 

Messieurs  Hardy,  Hewlett,  Barrie,  Masefield.  and  a  score  of  other  real 
writers,  won  their  spurs,  of  course,  by  the  surpassing  worth  of  their  out- 
put. As  for  Dixon,  McGrath  &  Co.,  their  methods  really  don't  matter — 
or  they  wouldn't  but  for  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  one  quality,  the  germ 
of  which  we  are  in  search,  in  common  with  their  betters. 

.  What  is  it?  Let  Anthony  Trollope  answer!  When  asked  by  George 
Eliot  for  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  replied:  "A  piece  of  beeswax  on 
the  seat  of  my  chair." 

So  there  we  have  it  my  masters  and  mistresses !  After  reducing  the 
factors  of  these  various  literary  "successes"  to  a  common  denominator, 
we  find  it  to  be : 

"ELBOW-GREASE!" 

Having  settled  on  your  method  and  made  reasonably  sure  that  you 
possess  a  modicum  of  natural  ability — go  to  it !  The  "Successes"  put  it 
out  in  slathers ! 

As  for  me — I'm  lazy ! 


ACCORDING  TO  CHAMBERS. 
Laura  B.  Everett. 

I  knew  that  her  steamer  was  in.  and  that  she  was  in  her  apartments 
at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel.  To  call  or  not  to  call?  How  absurd  the 
question  would  once  have  been — and  not  so  long  ago.  Then  I  should 
have  met  her  at  the  wharf  with  a  much  more  expensive  bouquet  of  orchids 
than  an  impecunious  young  artist  ought  to  afford.  I  should  have  waited — 
You  suspect  a  romance?  Don't — yet.  She  is  my  aunt — my  wealthy,  and, 
formerly,  my  devoted,  aunt.  What  better  asset  can  a  poor  artist  ask 
than  a  wealthy,  devoted,  and  unencumbered  relative?  But  I  was  not  an 
artist  then,  and  she  had  not  transferred  her  affections  to  Maisie. 

I  was  still  in  the  law  school  when  my  aunt  started  on  what  she  called 
her  "severaleth  trip  to  Europe."  I  had  supposed  that  she  possessed 
enough  love  for  the  beautiful  to  aid  and  abet  my  artistic  efforts.  She 
might  have  done  so  had  she  been  here;  but  when  she  learned  by  letter 
that  I  had  failed  at  law  school  and  was  studying  art,  she  wrote  from 
across  the  seas  of  her  bitter  disappointment. 

What  was  disgusting  to  me  was  her  long  account  of  the  finding  of  a 
new  protege.  She  dwelt  at  length  on  the  virtues  of  this  Maisie.  a  waif 
she  had  picked  up  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  country.  I  felt  that  a 
bookkeeper's  statement  of  my  affairs  would  read  assets  negligible.  It 
was  plain  that  my   aunt   was   infatuated   with   Maisie :  her   hair,   her   eyes 
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and  her  disposition  were  descanted  upon  in  letters  to   my  mother.     Aunt 
no  longer  wrote  to  me. 

To  call  or  not  to  call?  A  beseeching  letter  from  my  mother  decided 
me.  I  swore  a  few  artistic  oaths — an  entirely  distinct  variety  from  legal 
oaths — and  dropped  in  at  the  florist's  on  the  way  to  the  hotel.  My  aunt 
would  be  in  at  any  moment ;  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of — 
Maisie.  What  I  had  expected  I  hardly  know.  All  my  jealous  aversions 
dropped  from  me  like  an  armor  of  snow  when  Maisie  rose  to  meet  me. 
As  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  I  noted — who  could  fail  to 
note — the  sinuous  sweep  of  the  slender  figure,  the  proud,  perfectly 
poised  head,  the  shining  eyes  that  seemed  to  hold  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  hidden  in  quiescent  loveliness.  I  introduced  myself  awkwardly 
enough,  I  dare  say ;  for  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  every  movement,  I 
felt  as  gawky  as  a  school-boy. 

The  flowers  chosen  for  my  aunt  were  a  happy  accident.  My  eye  had 
been  attracted  by  the  great  spikes  of  foxglove,  seldom  seen  at  a  florist's ; 
I  had  chosen  them  because  they  reminded  me  of  the  old-fashioned  garden 
at  home,  which  Aunt  had  loved.  Maisie  bent  again  and  again  to  catch 
their  subtle  odor.  I  never  knew  anyone  who  so  loved  the  scent  of  the 
foxglove. 

How  long  we  sat  there  before  the  glowing  fire  I  dare  not  say.  I  only 
know  I  was  bond  servant  to  her  appealing  perfection.  As  I  gazed  into 
her  eyes,  I  could  feel  that  we  had  known  each  other  always. 

I  drew  her  unresisting  form  toward  me.  She  remained  upon  my  knee. 
After  a  moment  she  slowly  lifted  her  eyes. 

"You  do  love  me,  then?"  I  whispered  passionately. 
'     I  could  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart.     The  fragrance  of  her  freshened 
the  air.     Even  the  opening  of  the  door  did  not  break  the  spell  that  held 
me.     We  no  longer  cared  what  others  might  see  or  might  think. 

My  aunt  is  a  person  of  cjuick  perceptions.  She  saw  at  a  glance  as 
much  as  I  could  have  said  in  an  epic.  Then  she  caught  us  both  in  a 
motherly  embrace  as  she  cried : 

'T  always  thought  you  hated  cats!  You  will  paint  Maisie's  picture, 
won't  you?" 

And  Maisie  tapped  my  knee  with  her  shapely  paw  and  purred  con- 
fidingly, while  her  lustrous  eyes,  veiled  in  quiescent  loveliness,  seemed  to 
hide  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 


O,  a  rare  old  bird  is  the  Oyster  Bird! 

He  is  seldom  seen  and  he's  never  heard ; 

At  the  free-lunch  joust  and  the  church  soiree 

We  hunt  him  down  with  a  "Hip-hooray!" 

But  a  shy  old  bird  is  the  Oyster  Bird, 

He  is  seldom  seen  and  he's  never  heard. 
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[From  Fiction   Section  Magazine] 

THE  GREATER  COURAGE. 
Fraxces  Helex  Taylor. 

VCe  were  not  particularly  good  friends,  my  brother  and  I ;  but  we  never 
actually  quarreled  until  a  few  days  after  war  was  declared.  When  Kitch- 
ener started  the  call  for  more  rnen,  and  more  men,  and  Robert  made  no 
sign  of  offering  to  enlist,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  tell  him  what  I  thought  about 
him.     He  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"You  don't  understand  my  views  on  war." 

'T  know  that  you're  against  it.  I  think  nearly  everybody  is  :  but  that 
doesn't  prevent  other  men  from  enlisting.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  let 
it  prevent  you." 

"They  don't  feel  as  I  feel." 

I  grew  angry  at  that. 

"Our  friends  have  gone — our  cousins — our  sisters'  husbands — every- 
body belonging  to  me — except  you.  Oh.  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Robert,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you !" 

"I'm  very  sorr\'." 

"You're  not  sorry."  I  retorted.  "You  don't  want  to  run  the  risk.  You 
are  afraid." 

]\Iy  brother's  dark  face  flushed  at  the  words. 

"It's  a  matter  of  principle:  I  don't  think  anything  can  justify  murder." 

"Murder?     It  is  not  murder.     It  is  warfare!" 

"!\Iurder,  nevertheless."  he  said,  shortly. 

"Robert,  don't  be  ridiculous !  England  needs  all  the  men  she  can  get. 
Even  the  taxi-cabs  are  placarded  with  the  call  to  arms.  What  will  happen 
if  the  men  refuse  to  go?" 

"I'm  not  a  fighting  man,"  he  protested. 

"But  you  must  go." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  shall  never  go." 

"Would  you  wait  for  conscription?" 

For  a  second  he  hesitated,  and  then : 

"Even  if  conscription  comes,  I  shall  refuse  to  fight." 

"They  will  compel  you !" 

He  smiled  at  me — at  my  vehemence. 

"Has  the  government  compelled  the  suffrasrettes  to  eat.  or  to  perform 
the  hard  labour  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced  ?" 

I  knew  that  his  argument  was  unanswerable  :  the  government  had  not 
been  able  to  coerce  the  sufiFragettes. 

"You  are  Avaiving  the  point."  I  objected,  "and  nothing  will  convince  me 
that  you  are  not  a  coward — a  great,  big,  physical  coward." 

At  which  he  winced :  and  I  was  glad,  for  I  was  truly  ashamed  of  him. 
"A  matter  of  principle"  indeed !  It  was  no  such  thing.  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  that.  The  war  was  not  of  our  seeking — it  had  been  thrust  upon 
us :  and  he,  the  man  I  was  compelled  to  call  "brother."  when  summoned  to 
fisrht.  talked  quietly  of  "principles  !" 

Finally  he  ceased  trvin?  to  ju=tifv  himself  in  mv  eves,  and  now.  even 
more  than  before,  we  went  our  senarate  ways.  I  discussed  the  war  with 
evervbndv.     I  s^loated  over  our  victories  :  I  cried  when  I  read  of  a  defeat. 
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But  Robert  remained  strictly  neutral,  and  only  mourned  "the  wicked  sacri- 
fice of  human  life." 

"You  take  good  care  net  to  sacrifice  yours,"  I  flashed  at  him  one  day. 

'T  would  sacrifice  it  tomorrow,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  stop  it  all." 

I  pr-etended  I  hadn't  heard  him. 

"Major  Donaldson  killed  six  of  the  enemy  single  handed,"  I  remarked, 
later,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all. 

"I  thank  God  I'm  not  in  his  shoes.  Think  of  having  six  human  lives  to 
answer  for !" 

I  turned  impatiently. 

"It's  glorious !" 

My  brother  made  no  reply,  but  I  thought  he  looked  a  trifle  ashamed  of 
himself;  and  well  he  might. 

The  next  day  news  came  that  our  youngest  cousin,  who  was  a  mere 
youth,  had  been  wounded  in  battle,  and  Robert  at  once  decided  to  go  out 
to  him. 

"Perhaps  you'll  remain  when  you're  once  there,"  I  said  to  him  coldly; 
and  so  we  parted. 

Ten  days  later  our  cousin  came  home  alone.  The  report  of  his  injuries 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Though  he  certainly  was  rather  badly 
wounded,  there  had  been  no  need  to  alarm  his  people. 

"Where's  Robert?"  I  demanded  eagerly,  and  he  pointed  dumbly  across 
the  sea. 

"Then  he  has  volunteered  at  last  ?"  I  questioned ;  but  the  boy  shook  his 
head. 

"You  don't  know  Robert  if  you  think  he'd  kill  anybody  even  in  warfare. 
We  were  at  a  place  in  Belgium,"  he  went  on,  "and  the  enemy  managed  to 
surround  the  village.  Word  went  forth  that  we  were  not  to  fire,  or  perform 
any  act  of  hostility ;  but  someone  disregarded  the  order,  and  a  pistol  shot 
rang  out.  In  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  to  us,  six  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
village  were  seized ;  and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  culprit  did  not  give 
himself  up  before  sunset,  the  hostages  would  be  shot.  Poor  old  Robert  was 
fearfully  upset  about  it,  I  could  see.  We  all  were  of  course,  but  he  was 
almost  beside  himself ;  and  at  last  he  said  to  me  c^uietly : 

"  T  can't  stand  this,  old  fellow.' 

"  'You  can't  do  anything,'  I  warned,  trying  to  draw  him  back.  But  he 
pushed  me  away  from  him,  and  then " 

"Go  on,"  I  said  hoarsely,  "go  on." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  continue  the  story ;  and  then  he 
told  me  that  my  brother — my  own  dear  brother — without  so  much  as  a. 
quiver  in  his  voice,  had  announced  that  he  was  the  culprit. 

"It  was  I  who  fired,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

"And  had  he  fired?"  I  asked,  as  calmly  as  I  could. 

"Good  Heavens !  NO !     He  paid  the  penalty  of  another's  folly." 

"Paid  the  penalty?"  I  echoed  dully. 

The  boy  nodded. 

"He  saved  six  lives  by  his  unparalleled  heroism." 

And  then  my  cousin  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  told  me  very  gently  that 
Robert  had  been  shot  at  sunset. 
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HOW  "CURFEW"  WAS  WRITTEN. 
Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe. 

It  happened  in  this  way : 

In  the  spring  of  1867  I  read  the  story  of  Bessie  and  her  lover  in  an  old 
number  of  Peterson's  Magazine.  The  story  was  called  "Love  and  Loy- 
alty." It  was  there  given  as  authentic ;  and  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
circumstance  was  true,  and  that  a  girl  did  actually  save  her  lover's  life  by 
clinging  to  the  tongue  of  the  curfew  bell,  thus  preventing  its  ringing  on  the 
night  when  he,  at  the  signal,  was  sentenced  to  die. 

All  day  long  the  story  had  occupied  my  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  and  I  found,  when  night  came,  that  my  school  lessons  for  the  next  day 
had  not  been  prepared.  I  accordingly  went  to  my  room  and  tried  to  study, 
but  Bessie  would  not  permit  it ;  and  all  the  time  the  words  "Curfew  must 
not  ring  to-night"  kept  sounding  in  my  ears,  crowding  between  my  eyes 
and  my  book  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  distasteful  figures.  I  never  liked 
arithmetic,  and  always  prepared  that  lesson  under  protest.  While  I  was 
writing — not  problems,  but  the  poem  that  was  some  day  to  go  singing 
around  the  world — mother  came  to  the  door  and  said  that  a  young  friend 
had  called.  I  asked  how  long  she  was  to  stay ;  and  when  mother  informed 
me  that  she  would  spend  the  evening,  I  asked  to  be  excused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. When  I  had  finished  the  poem  I  went  out  to  my  friend.  After  she 
had  gone  I  read  my  poem  to  mother,  and  was  forgiven  for  disobeying  her 
command  that  I  was  to  write  no  more  rhymes. 

What  a  trial  poor  mother  did  have  with  me  and  my  rhymes  in  those 
days !  But  she  admired  "Curfew"  and  the  following  day  she  purchased  a 
blank  book  for  me.  I  think  that  the  curfew  poem  was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  copied  into  the  new  book. 


A  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

What  is  the  secret  of  literary  success  ? 

Simply  to  care.'     So  you  must  Learn — so  you  will  Know — so  you  can 
Tell.  Charles  F.  Lummis. 
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RENEWAL. 

Drop  a  tear  with  me, 
Draw  a-near  with  me — 
The  dead  year's  done ! 

Come,  laugh  with  me, 
Come,  quaff  with  me — 
A  year's  beg-un. 

Julia  B.  Foster. 
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THE  WAY. 

Restless  is  thy  spirit? 
Why  Life's  purpose  shirk? 
Find  thy  task  and  humbly 
WORK. 

On  to  larger  living. 
Counting  not  the  throe; 
With  thy  soul  aspiring 
GROW. 

Cyrus  J.  Gaddis. 
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WORDS. 

Enduring  you  will  fashion  them, 
Bright  symbols  of  an  honored  art, 
Life  strikes  like  sparks  upon  the  anvil 
Of  your  heart. 

And,  winged,  you  will  let  them  go, 

Fearless,  to  meet  the  final  test ; 

Or  failing,   smile,   because  you   know 

the  labor 
Was  of  your  best. 

Orrick  Johns. 
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AN  EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  average  of  them  that  "rabbit 
the  literary  warren"  reckon  it  quite 
superfluous  to  know  whereof  they 
write,  and  still  wonder  why  the  rivers 
refuse  to  kindle  for  them. 

Charles  F.  Lummis. 
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THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 

TORREY    COXXOR. 

After  an  inactive  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  the  pub- 
lishers impartially  rejected  the  MSS.  of  the  great  and  the  less  great,  the 
literary  market  is  again  open  to  the  contributor. 

It  is  the  purprse  of  The  Silhouette  to  take  as  the  subject  for  this 
number  the  ".^  dventure"  story  in  novelette  form — its  chances  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  present  needs  of  certain  magazines  that  use  fiction  of  this 
length. 

The  well-l-rnown  novelist,  writer  and  critic,  AA".  C.  Morrow,  thus  advises 
the  writer  of  the  novel  in  miniature : 

"The  novelette  of  15.000  to  30.000  words  is  always  in  demand,  especially 
if  the  keynote  be  adventure.  A  good  stor\'  of  that  sort  combines  the  fol- 
lowing: leading  elements :  steady,  uninterrupted  progress,  without  undue 
hurry :  a  genial  spirit  cf  leisureliness  without  waste  of  time  or  words : 
usually  a  girl  thrown  into  the  focus  almost  or  quite  at  the  start,  and  a  man 
who  might  become  her  lover ;  considerable  local  color :  pleasing  characters : 
a  mystery  that  is  not  solved  till  the  last,  and  that  apparently  is  impossible 
of  solution :  much  courasre  and  daring,  and  often  recklessness,  on  the  part 
of  men.  The  handling  of  such  a  story  is  a  somewhat  rigid  matter,  for  the 
reason  that  absolute  continuity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  interest  centering 
in  it.  That  is  largely  because  such  stories  are- essentially  artificial,  and  hid- 
den artifice  m^-'st  be  employed  at  every  step  to  keep  the  reader  from  feverish 
excitement  at  one  extreme,  and  impatince  over  digressions  and  non- 
essentials at  the  other.  In  a  story  of  this  order  nothing  is  permissible  but 
the  story  itself,  and  we  must  begin  telling  it  at  once,  and  keep  on  telling  it." 

The  following  magazines  use  this  form  of  stor\^ : 

Altmsey  Company.  8  West  10th  Street,  New  York  City ;  uses  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  novelettes  a  year.  All-Story.  Cavalier  Weekly,  and  Argosy 
are  also  ]\Itmsey  publications,  the  former  demanding  novelettes  with  plenty 
of  action,  told  in  from  10.000  to  25,000  words :  the  latter  barring  out  news- 
paper stories,  and  giving  love  a  bare  chance  to  dodge  the  disquieting  re- 
jection slip. 

Street  and  Smith.  79  7th  Avenue,  Xew  York  City,  publish  Aiiislce's 
which  is  monthlv :  Top  Notch,  tri-monthly :  The  Popular,  semi-monthly; 
Smith's,  monthly :  Nezv  Story,  monthly,  and  People's,  monthly.  The  editor 
of  People's  asks  for  novelettes  of  30,000  words.  "Not  merely  exciting 
adventure,  but  with  tmderlving  qualities  reflecting"  the  truth  and  sweetness 
of  life." 

The  Ridgway  Company.  Spring  and  MacDougal  Street,  New  York 
City,  publishes  Adventure,  which  uses  many  novelettes. 

The  Smart  Set.  452  5th  Avenue.  New  York  City,  uses  novelettes  in 
which  the  love-interest  predominates. 

Young's  Mazasine  is  in  the  market  for  novelettes;  address,  13-15  West 
20th  St..\Tew  York  City. 

Short  Story  Press  Corporation,  North  American  Building,  Chicago, 
publishers  of  Blue  Book,  uses  many  novelettes. 

As  a  rule,  these  magfazines  do  not  view  with  favor  a  story  of  the  melo- 
dramatic order,  and  while  demanding  "exciting  stufT."  insist  that  it  be  l:ept 
on  a  high  plane. 
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LEARN  TO  WRITE  SILHOUETTES. 

The  editors  of  fiction  magazines  are  asking  for  the  short-short-story, 
which  means  anywhere  from  500  to  1500  words. 

We  wrap  our  plots  endlessly  in  words  until,  like  Salome  of  the  veils, 
whatever  of  beauty  there  may  be  is  entirely  hidden.  Can  we,  then,  expect 
the  "reader,"  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  our  MSS.  lies,  to  unwrap  the  veils 
one  by  one — the  long  introduction,  the  tedious  passages  of  description,  the 
involved  sentences — to  get  at  the  beauty  of  our  theme?  In  brief,  why  do 
we  go  on  writing  "short"  stories  of  3000  to  5000  words,  which  no  one  wants, 
when  the  demand  for  the  short-short  story  is  so  great? 

IN  FIVE  HUNDRED  WORDS. 

Can  a  story  be  written  in  500  words?  How  can  the  writer  give  more 
than  the  barest  outline — an  incident,  rather  than  a  story?  What  possible 
chance  is  there  for  the  development  of  a  plot? 

To  all  these  incredulous  inquiries  The  Silhouette  answers : 

It  has  been  done. 

In  500  words  HERMAN  WHITAKER  has  written  a  story  that  cannot 
but  add  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  "The  Planter,"  "The  Settler,  "Cross 
Trails,"  etc.  In  500  words  he  has  stripped  the  rosy  veil  of  illusion  from 
licentiousness,  showing  the  yellowed  bones  of  the  grinning  Death-Head  be- 
neath. In  500  words  this  forceful  writer  has  told  a  story — and  preached  a 
sermon.  No  stronger  story  has  ever  come  from  his  pen.  "The  Scarlet 
Rose"  (not  in  competition)  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Sil- 
houette. 

Although  The  Silhouette  stands  for  the  short-short  story,  the  longer 
story  will  not  be  barred.  Such  a  story  will  occasionally  appear — perhaps 
to  "point  a  moral."  The  Silhouette  announces  for  the  next  number  a 
story  (not  in  competition)  by  Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland  and  Eugene  Man- 
love  Rhodes.  The  two,  writers  and  friends,  have  collaborated  in  *'i\  Prod- 
igal Calf"  with  the  most  happy  results.  Mrs.  Cleaveland's  stories  of  ranch 
and  range  are  written  "from  the  inside  out."  Next  to  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
there  is  no  writer  of  Western  fiction  better  known  than  Mr.  Rhodes. 

JACK  LONDON 
gives  eight  factors  in  his  phenomenal  literary  success  in 

The  Silhouette. 

In  a  brief  article,  W.  C.  Morrow  tells  of  the  awakening  of  the  vital 
principle  in  a  writer  who  had  long  and  vainly  striven  for  self-expression — 
an  actual  occurrence. 

CHARLES   F.  LUMMIS, 
author  of   "Awakening  of   a   Nation,"   "Indian   Folk   Stories,""   "A   Tramp 
Across  the  Continent."  "Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country,"  etc.,  writes  the 
editorial  of  the  forthcoming  number. 
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The  Silhouette  Magazine  will  not  appear  on  the  news  stands ;  and 
to  be  a  contributor  you  must  first  become  a  subscriber.  Price  $1.00  per 
year.  Each  story  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reading  fee  of  $.50 ;  and  this, 
if  desired,  entitles  the  writer  to  a  criticism.  The  department :  The  Lit- 
erary Market,  will  give  valuable,  up-to-date  information  to  the  literary 
worker — information  which  no  writer,  however  long  in  the  business,  can 
afiford  to  be  without. 

Essays  of  750  words,  poems  of  8  lines,  brief  jingles  and  briefer  witti- 
cisms— these,  too,  are  wanted ;  and  the  cleverest  contribution  for  the  month, 
whether  it  be  story,  essay,  poem,  jingle  or  witticism,  will  be  awarded  $5.00 
and  marked  with  the  red  star  of  honor.  (See  special  prize  announcement 
for  April.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

An  additional  prize  offer  is  made  for  the  APRIL  number  of  The 
Silhouette. 

For  the  best  short  story,  to  1500  words,  $35.  Closing  date,  March 
15.     Inclose  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


As  the  French  have  it:     "To  do  the  impossible  is  difficult." 

The  Silhouette  will  not  attempt  to  entertain  a  surfeited  public.  The 
first  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  aid  the  writer  to  "find  himself ;"  and 
whether  his  MSS.  be  accepted  by  The  Silh®uette,  or  returned,  it  will  re- 
ceive expert  criticism— such  as  editors,  lacking  time,  may  not  give — that 
will  help  the  story  eventually  to  "land."  The  small  reading  fee  of  fifty 
cents  places  this  criticism  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Is  your  motif  weak?  The  Critic  will  tell  you  so,  and  why.  Is  the  con- 
struction faulty?  The  Critic  will  show  you  how  this  may  be  corrected.  Is 
the  characterization  bad  ?  Can  the  handling  of  the  story  be  improved  ? 
The  Critic  will  advise  you  as  to  what  may  be  done. 

Should  you  wish  other  than  a  general  criticism,  special  correspondence 
is  invited,  and  the  reading  fee  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  involved.  This  extended  criticism  will  include  paragraphing,  punctua- 
tion, the  proper  use  of  capitals,  and  errors  of  grammar  and  transition.  True, 
some  of  our  great  writers  err  in  punctuation,  and  commit  grievous  faults  in 
paragraphing;  and  even  in  the  immortal  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  split 
infinitives  may  be  found.  Those  who  have  won  success  have  won  it,  how- 
ever, despite  their  lame  English.  Keep  this  in  mind ;  and  ask  yourself  if 
your  genius  is  so  compelling  that  you  can  afford  to  be  careless  in  the  small- 
est factor  that  makes  for  success. 


Manuscripts  typed;  revised  if  desired.     Circulars;  letters;  multigraphing. 
Miss  A,  L.  Wells,  No.  6100  Colby  St.,  Oakland;  Pied.  3652. 
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Yon  lies  the  goal  across  tbe  sun-scorched  plain  ! 

No   pleasure  paths  invite  the  pilgrim  band ; 

At  every  step  the  hlood-red  flo-wr  of  Pain, 

Set  'round  •with  thorns,  springs  from  the  burning  sand. 
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'iBy    the    Light    of  'Truth    You   Shall  Know   the  False 
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THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY  DEFINED. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  success  of  THE  SILHOUETTE  in  getting  really  short 
stories.  There  is  a  demand  for  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  long  short  stories  are  not  good,  too.  We  never 
could  get  along  without  the  long  short  story.  But  the  short  short  story  has  its  value,  in  my 
mind,  as  sort  of  a  literary  appetizer  to  add  zest  and  interest  to  the  magazine  using  the  work 
of  writers  who  have  to  have  more  space  in  which  to  turn  around. 

"I    shall   be   particularly    interested   in    watching   your  magazine,    and   wish    you    all    success. 

"Sincerely  yours,  "ARTHUR    T.     VANCE." 


A   LONG-DISTAXCE   INTERMEW   WITH    IR\TX    S.   COBB. 

The  Silhouette,  in  California,  facetiously,  to  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  America's 
Foremost  Humorist : 

"Mr.  Cobb,  a  lot  of  people  out  here  on  the  ed^e  of  thing's  would  like  to 
express  their  approval  of  your  inimitable  "Siwash  College"  stories,  of  your 
"Bunker  Bean,"  of  "Eables  in  Slans:."  "Grey's  Eleg'y,"  and  of  that  other 
masterpiece  of  yours,  "Huckleberr}'  Finn."  They  realize  that  the  odds  are 
against  their  achieving"  the  honor  of  shaking"  the  hand  that  wrote  "Laugh  and 
Grow  Thin"  ;  but  if  you'll  tell  them  how  you  do  this  sort  of  thing,  year's 
end  on  year's  end,  and  get  away  with  it,  they'll  forego  the  hand-shake." 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  New  York,  exercising  the  inalienable  right  of  the  profes- 
sional humorist  to  be  serious: 

"I  have  no  recipe  for  writing  my  so-called  humor.  I  think  of  something, 
or  see  something,  or  hear  something  which  to  me  seems  susceptible  of  being 
treated  in  a  light-hearted,  or  at  any  rate,  a  good-natured  way ;  and  then  I  sit 
down,  pen  in  hand,  and  endeavor  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  I  hope,  I  succeed. 
Sometimes  I  know  I  fail." 

The  Silhouette,  in  California,  nudging  the  F.  H.  ivith  a  jestive  elbozv: 
"When  did  your  downward  course  begin?" 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  Nezv  York — a  shade  remotely: 

"I  got  in  the  habit  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  have  never  been  cured." 

The  Silhouette,  in  California — bent  on  starting  something: 

"Are  you  funny  by  nature,  ]\Ir.  Cobb,  or  how  do  you  go  about  it?" 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  Nezv  York,  with  an  added  shade  of  reserve,  and  neatly  side- 
stepping the  attack: 

"1  write  alleged  humor  for  two  reasons : 

"(1)     Because  I  like  to. 

"(2)     Because  it  pays." 

After  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  interview  without  incriminating 
himself,  Mr.  Cobb  allows  himself  to  contradict  himself: 

"Personally,  I  prefer  writing  serious  stufif,  but  there  is  a  demand  for 
humorous  stuff — even  for  the  kind  of  humorous  stuff  I  can  write  ;  and  since 
it  is  easier  for  me  to  write  than  serious  stuff,  I  write  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

"With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  I  am, 

"Sincerely  yours,  "IRVIN   S.    COBB." 
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THE  SCARLET   ROSE. 
Herman  Whitaker. 

The  author  of  "The  Planter,"  "The  Settler,"  "Cross  Trails,"  and  other  stories,  has 
written  for  THE  SILHOUETTE  a  tale  that  grips.  In  five  hundred  words  this  forceful  writer 
strips  illusion  from  licentiousness.  The  Scarlet  Rose  is  the  shortest  story  ever  published  by  a 
magazine. 

The  arc  light  in  the  street  revealed  a  scarlet  rose  in  the  window  of  an 
apartment  above  a  shoe  store.  Its  flame  was  reflected  in  the  sudden  flush  of 
the  man  who  gazed  up  at  it  from  the  opposite  sidewalk.  Observing,  his 
mouth  drew  into  a  grin.  The  mingled  conceit,  triumph  and  animalism  of 
his  expression  caused  a  young  girl,  who  had  given  him  a  casual  glance  in 
passing,  to  avert  her  eyes  as  if  with  instinctive  repulsion.  His  thought, 
flavored  with  that  illogical  mixture  of  amusement  and  contempt  that  the 
roue  feels  for  those  he  wrongs,  justified  her  shudder.  Twisting  his  mous- 
tache, he  crossed  the  street ;  after  a  complacent  glance  at  himself  in  the  shoe 
store  mirrors,  he  turned  in  at  the  next  doorway  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  door  would  be  unlocked ;  he  was  to  go  right  in. 

His  drumming  pulses  leaped  at  the  memory  of  the  low,  swift  endearment 
with  which  she  had  concluded  her  instructions  over  the  telephone.  Only  the 
thickness  of  the  door  now  separated  them.  A  mad,  pleasurable  confusion 
surged  through  his  mind. 

He  cjuietly  turned  the  knob.  A  single  electric  light  showed  the  little 
parlor  to  be  empty ;  but  the  bedroom  door  stood  wide  open,  and  touched  by 
the  draught,  the  rose  bowed  consent.     He  tiptoed  and  peeped  in. 

A  pair  of  small  red  slippers  stood  under  a  chair  that  held  a  tumbled  white 
heap.  She  had  retired.  Fallen  asleep  while  waiting!  The  curtains  of  the 
bed  hid  her  head ;  but  he  could  see  the  lines  of  the  pretty  figure  flowing  un- 
der the  coverlet's  whiteness.  He  stumbled,  crossing  the  floor,  and  stopped, 
smiling,  for  her  to  awaken.  And  there  did  come  a  stir  and  rustle.  His  grin 
stiffened  into  a  gape.    He  stood  breathlesslv  staring:  at  the  husband,  who  had 


"The  Scarlet  Rose,"  by  Herman  Whitaker,  has  roused  comment  favor- 
able and  the  reverse. 

The  Silhouette  is  biased,  but  not  beyond  conviction.  To  this  maga- 
zine, no  sermon  ever  preached  could  be  a  greater  indictment  against  sin 
than  is  the  story  of  the  man  brought  to  face  his  own  stripped  soul,  made  to 
see  himself  as  he  is.  Though  lacking  morals,  the  story  has  a  moral  for  those 
whose  eye-of-the-mind  possesses  sufficient  clearness  of  vision  to  see  it. 

Those  who  condemn — may  they  not  have  condemned  without  analysis? 

This  is  the  question :  Has  the  story  a  moral,  or  immoral  influence  ? 
Your  opinion  is  asked.  Letters  brief  and  pertinent  will  be  published  in  The 
Silhouette. 
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THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY  DEFINED. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  success  of  THE  SILHOUETTE  in  getting  really  short 
stories.  There  is  a  demand  for  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  long  short  stories  are  not  good,  too.  We  never 
could  get  along  without  the  long  short  story.  But  the  short  short  story  has  its  value,  in  my 
mind,  as  sort  of  a  literary  appetizer  to  add  zest  and  interest  to  the  magazine  using  the  work 
of  writers  who  have  to  have  more  space  in  which  to  turn  around. 

"I   shall   be   particularly   interested   in    watching   your  magazine,    and   wish   you    all    success. 

"Sincerely  yours,  "ARTHUR    T.     VANCE." 


A   LOXG-DISTAXCE   IXTERMEAV   WITH    IRMX    S.   COBB. 

The  Silhouette,  in  California,  facetiously,  to  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  America's 
Foremost  Humorist: 

"Mr.  Cobb,  a  lot  of  people  out  here  on  the  ed^e  of  things  would  like  to 
express  their  approval  of  your  inimitable  "Siwash  College"  stories,  of  your 
"Bunker  Bean,'"  of  "Eables  in  Slansr,"  "Grev's  Elegy,"  and  of  that  other 
masterpiece  of  yours.  "Huckleberry  Finn."  They  realize  that  the  odds  are 
against  their  achieving  the  honor  of  shaking  the  hand  that  wrote  "Laugh  and 
Grow  Thin"  :  but  if  you'll  tell  them  how  you  do  this  sort  of  thing,  year's 
end  on  year's  end.  and  get  away  with  it.  they'll  forego  the  hand-shake." 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  New  York,  exercising  the  inalienable  right  of  the  profes- 
sional humorist  to  be  serious: 

"I  have  no  recipe  for  writing  my  so-called  humor.  I  think  of  something, 
or  see  something,  or  hear  something  which  to  me  seems  susceptible  of  being 
treated  in  a  light-hearted,  or  at  any  rate,  a  good-natured  way ;  and  then  I  sit 
down,  pen  in  hand,  and  endeavor  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  I  hope,  I  succeed. 
Sometimes  I  know  I  fail." 

The  Silhouette,  in  California,  nudging  the  F.  H.  zi'ith  a  festive  elbozi': 
"When  did  vour  downward  course  begin?" 
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THE  SCARLET  ROSE. 
Herman  Whitaker. 

The  author  of  "The  Planter,"  "The  Settler,"  "Cross  Trails,"  and  other  stories,  has 
written  for  THE  SILHOUETTE  a  tale  that  grips.  In  five  hundred  words  this  forceful  writer 
strips  illusion  from  licentiousness.  The  Scarlet  Rose  is  the  shortest  story  ever  published  by  a 
magazine. 

The  arc  light  in  the  street  revealed  a  scarlet  rose  in  the  window  of  an 
apartment  above  a  shoe  store.  Its  flame  was  reflected  in  the  sudden  flush  of 
the  man  who  gazed  up  at  it  from  the  opposite  sidewalk.  Observing,  his 
mouth  drew  into  a  grin.  The  mingled  conceit,  triumph  and  animalism  of 
his  expression  caused  a  young  girl,  who  had  given  him  a  casual  glance  in 
passing,  to  avert  her  eyes  as  if  with  instinctive  repulsion.  His  thought, 
flavored  with  that  illogical  mixture  of  amusement  and  contempt  that  the 
roue  feels  for  those  he  wrongs,  justified  her  shudder.  Twisting  his  mous- 
tache, he  crossed  the  street ;  after  a  complacent  glance  at  himself  in  the  shoe 
store  mirrors,  he  turned  in  at  the  next  doorway  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  door  would  be  unlocked ;  he  was  to  go  right  in. 

His  drumming  pulses  leaped  at  the  memory  of  the  low,  swift  endearment 
with  which  she  had  concluded  her  instructions  over  the  telephone.  Only  the 
thickness  of  the  door  now  separated  them.  A  mad,  pleasurable  confusion 
surged  through  his  mind. 

He  quietly  turned  the  knob.  A  single  electric  light  showed  the  little 
parlor  to  be  empty ;  but  the  bedroom  door  stood  wide  open,  and  touched  by 
the  draught,  the  rose  bowed  consent.     He  tiptoed  and  peeped  in. 

A  pair  of  small  red  slippers  stood  under  a  chair  that  held  a  tumbled  white 
heap.  She  had  retired.  Fallen  asleep  while  waiting!  The  curtains  of  the 
bed  hid  her  head ;  but  he  could  see  the  lines  of  the  pretty  figure  flowing  un- 
der the  coverlet's  whiteness.  He  stumbled,  crossing  the  floor,  and  stopped, 
smiling,  for  her  to  awaken.  And  there  did  come  a  stir  and  rustle.  His  grin 
stiffened  into  a  gape.  He  stood  breathlessly  staring  at  the  husband,  who  had 
risen  from  a  chair. 

Surprise  paralyzed  a  first  impulse  to  escape.  Then  he  noticed  that  the 
man's  face  showed  neither  anger  nor  surprise.  A  suspicion  flashed  into  his 
mind.     It  was  a  trap !    He  had  been  decoyed. 

Thought  stopped  as  the  husband  drew  back  the  sheet. 

Stupidly  he  gazed  down  at  the  waxen  mask,  wiped  clean  by  death  of  the 
smiling  coquetry,  flush  and  flow  of  color,  sparkling  illusions  of  lip  and  eye 
and  dimple  that  had  drawn  him  on  to  wrong  his  friend.  A  trace  of  that 
pleasurable,  mad  excitement  still  lingered  in  the  background  of  his  mind. 
But  now  it  froze.  He  quaked  with  guilty  horror.  Vanity,  conceit,  the  lusts 
and  passions  that  made  up  the  soul  of  him,  shrivelled,  leaving  it  shrunken 
as  a  withered  pea. 

His  glance  rose  in  apprehension  to  the  man's  face.  Rather  dull,  it  never- 
theless radiated  a  worth  that  had  gone  unappreciated  by  the  light  girl,  his 
wife.     Sudden  knowledge  of  this  stabbed  through  the  intruder's  baseness. 

"Her  heart  was  always  weak.  She  was  stricken  down  at  the  'phone — try- 
ing to  call  me,  no  doubt.     It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  in." 

Under  a  sudden  illumination,  the  lover  now  saw  the  astonishing  sequence 
that  had  brought  about  this  tragic  consummation— the  frail  heart,  disrupted 
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by  guilty  emotion  while  the  vibrations  of  her  voice  were  still  ringing  in  his 
ears ;  the  message  that  had  brought  the  husband  back  from  his  all-night 
work ;  the  latter's  assumption  that  he,  their  mutual  friend,  had  heard  and 
called  to  tender  sympathy.  Automatically,  he  took  the  cue.  Wagging  his 
head  as  one  stricken  too  heavily  for  words,  he  went  out — past  the  scarlet 
rose,  still  nodding  wantonly  in  the  window ;  down  the  stairs ;  into  the  street. 
As  he  paused  there  to  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow,  he  became 
aware  of  a  face  watching  him  out  of  the  shoeman's  window.  For  a  moment 
he  did  not  recognize  it.  Then,  averting  his  eyes  from  its  revelation  as  the 
young  girl  had  done,  he  moved  off  down  the  .street. 


WASTE.  * 
Kennedy  Jackson. 

The  silent  shifting  shades. 

The  endless  shuffling  feet, 
The  crunching  through  the  snow, 

The  struggling  'gainst  the  sleet — 
All  crowding  to  the  line 

Where  God  and  they  will  meet; 
This  blood,  the  best  that  is 

In  man — Lord,  is  it  meet? 

In  slush  and  smoke  men  clash ; 

Unkempt,  with  clothes  awry, 
A  heaving,  choking  mass 

Beneath  a  spilling  sky 
Gives  battle  to  its  kin ; 

They  stumble,  gasp,  and  die ; 
None  leave  with  shout  or  song. 

O  Lord,  I  hear  you  sigh ! 


"All  art  does  but  consist  in  the  removal  of  surplusage." 

Walter  Pater. 

"The  artist  may  be  known  rather  by  what  he  omits."  Schiller. 

"The  body  and  end  of  a  short  story  is  bone  of  the  bone  and  blood  of  the 
blood  of  the  beginning."  Stevenson. 


Awarded  prize  for  best  contribution  in  quarterly  competition. 
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THE    PRODIGAL    CALF. 

Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland 

and 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes. 

"Talkin'  'bout  this  here  poetical  ///-justice,"  observed  Howison,  "I  onc't 
known  a  case  of  the  poeticalest  brand  that  ever  got  in  its  crafty  work." 

We  two,  waiting-  in  grateful  juniper  shade  till  our  relief  should  come  back 
from  dinner,  had  not  been  speaking  of  justice,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  subject 
whatsoever.     I  grunted.     Thus  encouraged,  Howison  went  on : 

"Hade  Henshaw  and  Corky  Baney  bein'  on  day  herd  together  stirs  up  a 
little  grin  inside  me,  as  it  always  does  when  I  see  them  two  fellers  workin' 
together,  plumb  amiable:  and  while  we're  waitin'  I'll  tell  you  why. 

"When  Corky  first  hit  this  Datil  Country,  Hade  began  to  throw  it  into 
him,  hard  and  regular.  For  a  long  time  most  of  us  were  lookin'  for  some- 
thin'  to  break  loose.  When  Annie  Sellers  come  out  from  Missouri  to  visit 
her  sister  at  Quemado,  it  broke. 

"Corky  was  drivin'  stage  from  Datil  to  Quemado,  so  he  got  the  first  throw 
at  her.  But  he  hadn't  hauled  in  his  slack  before  Hade  comes  along  with  his 
loop  a-swingin'.     Corky  was  the  best  lookin',  and  Hade  the  slickest  talker. 

"None  of  us  expected  Hade  to  play  fair,  and  he  didn't.  He  seemed  to  be 
one  of  them  humans  that  couldn't  be  open  and  above  board  if  they  wanted 
to — and  then  don't  want  to.  No  fun  in  the  game  for  Hade,  'less  he  was 
playin'  with  a  stacked  deck  or  a  hold-out.  So  he  plays  this  here  little  love- 
game  by  givin'  Corky  continual  down-country  to  Annie. 

"Hade's  trump  card  was  alludin'  at  Corky  as  a  'granger,'  which  you 
know's  a  plumb  insult  to  a  cowman.  'Course  a  granger's  all  right  in  his 
place — but  that  place  sure  ain't  in  the  cow  countries.  Corky's  folks  was  from 
New  England,  and  Corky  couldn't  outlive  it.  Not  bein'  caught  and  put  at 
it  young  enough,  Corky  never  could  be  a  cowman  right — but  he  done  very 
well,  considerin'  his  handicap.  And  he  w^arn't  no  cow  thief.  That  industry 
ain't  good  form,  so  I  surmise,  in  New  England — leastwise,  not  'mongst  the 
front  fam'lies. 

"Now,  Hade,  he  'lowed  Corky  just  wasn't  cowman  enough  to  steal  a  cow 
and  git  off  with  it.  Hade  hisself  was  never  disparaged  none,  that  way.  He 
come  from  west  Texas,  where  cow-stealin'  was  more  respectable  than  takin' 
back  a  penny  in  change ;  and  he  just  didn't  have  no  respect  for  Corky  any 
way  you  took  it. 

"First  place.  Corky  come  into  the  country  with  a  six-mule  freightin'  out- 
fit. This  he  traded  off  to  an  old  Mexican  for  twenty  cows  with  calves,  three 
two's  and  four  yearlin's — forty-seven  head  all  told.  Afterwards  Mr.  Mexican 
throwed  in,  to  boot,  that  seep  on  Deadman,  with  the  old  log  shack  and  corral. 
'Twas  sort-a  pathetic  to  see  how  plumb  satisfied  Corky  was  with  his  'ranch' 
and  his  little  old  milk-pen  bunch.  Of  course  they  couldn't  make  him  a 
livin',  and  because  they  couldn't,  all  the  cow  outfits  'round  kept  one  peeled 
and  hostile  eye  on  them  forty-seven  head.  Then  Corky  taken  the  stage 
drivin'  contract  to  aid  his  eatin' — the  government  bein'  the  only  employer 
that  didn't  object  to  his  havin'  cattle  of  his  own. 

"Hade  done  different;  he  come  into  the  country  with  just  a  horse  and 
saddle,  a  rope  and  a  hot  brandin'  iron,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  more  reason- 
able equipment  than  a  freightin'  outfit. 

"  'Twas  sure  more  suitable  for  goin'  into  the  cow  business  with.    Without 
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even  a  little  bunch  to  draw  to,  Hade  shows  up  in  no  time  with  'bout  a  hun- 
dred head — A'lexican  strays,  burned,  and  sleepers,  dogies  and  mavericks. 
■From  that  on,  his  lowin'  kine  produced,  each  and  every  one,  a  calf  every 
wash  day.  We  kept  tzuo  eyes  on  Hade — or  tried  to — ^but  the  way  of  that 
transgressor  was  sure  hard  to  find  out.  If  he  hadn't  been  born  under  a  cow- 
stealin'  star  he'd  'a'  been  sent  over  the  road  long-  ago. 

"The  CY  cows  was  right  conservative,  confinin'  their  efforts  to  one  calf 
only  per  year  each.  Just  one  two-year-old  heifer  v/as  absent  at  roll-call  the 
first  year — -lost,  strayed,  or  unavoidably  detained.  Three  calves  died  of 
blackleg,  and  one  muddied  the  water-supply  on  a  lobo-wolf,  or  otherwise 
gave  him  causus  belly. 

"Comin'  back  to  Hade :  Conviction  has  got  to  rest  on  evidence,  with  a 
big  E.  Dead  moral  certainty  won't  do  at  all.  We'd  find  calves  necked  to 
saplin's,  calfless  cows  bawlin'  'round — everythin'  but  just  Hade's  connection 
with  it.  Them  connections  never  was  proved  on  the  sagacious  and  painstakin' 
youth.  Curious,  ain't  it,  that  wrong-doin',  if  it's  only  done  good  enough,  will 
command  admiration — for  a  zvhile? 

"There  was  some  in  the  country  that  wouldn't  believe  Corky  was  honest, 
either.  They  agreed  with  Hade  that  he  just  warn't  slick  enough  to  steal 
from  better  cowmen  than  hisself.  I  confess  I  warn't  convinced,  havin'  had 
dealin's  with  'little  men'  in  the  neighborhood  of  big  outfits  before,  and 
knowin'  just  how  temptin'  mavericks  and  big  long  ears  are.  But  I  meant  to 
find  out  first  chance  I  got.  I  was  the  T-Tumble-T  boss  then,  and  it  was  my 
business  to  know  all  that  was  goin'  on  in  T  H  territory. 

"When  it  come  round-up  time,  there  was  talk  of  barrin'  Hade  off  the 
wagon,  which  you  know  is  the  disgracefullest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
cowman.  But  we  knowed  he'd  be  usin'  his  compuls'ry  holiday  to  work  a  long 
lead  with  Annie  Sellers,  while  Corky  was  off  on  the  work.  (Corky,  he'd 
hired  a  Mexican  to  drive  stage  for  him  while  the  round-up  was  there,  so's 
he  could  do  his  part  of  the  cow  work,  like  every  owner  is  expected  to  do). 
So  as  everybody  wanted  to  see  a  fair  fight  in  the  Annie  Sellers  racket,  we  let 
Hade  work  with  us  so's  not  give  him  any  edge  over  Corky. 

"A  few  days  before  the  round-up  was  to  meet,  Corky  made  his  last  stage 
trip  to  Quemado.  Hade  was  present,  tamhien.  Hade  made  some  crack  'bout 
Corky  bein'  a  'progressive  cattle  man  whose  herd  (/^-creased  at  the  rate  of 
four  a  year.'  And  after  supper  Corky  marched  Annie  off  towards  the  corral 
and  told  her  to  say  him  or  Hade,  one,  and  say  it  quick. 

"Goodness  only  does  know  what  women  do  say  in  cases  like  this.  How 
she  done  it  I  dunno,  but  what  Miss  Annie  said  wasn't  neither  exact  nor  quick, 
as  per  specifications.  Yet  Corky  comes  back  in  a  good  humor,  and  Hade 
stays  with  the  game  just  the  same. 

"But  it  didn't  last.  Hade  wouldn't  let  it.  Corky  got  tired  of  bein'  t'other 
dear  charmer ;  and  two  days  before  the  round-up  was  to  meet  he  rode  over 
to  Quemado  again,  and  calls  time.  Annie  wouldn't  either  play  or  pay;  just 
gave  up,  loose-head,  'bout  bein'  a  sister  or  other  female  relative,  and  'bein' 
unprepared  to  make  a  decision' — all  that  sort  of  rot  women  seem  to  just  have 
to  say  instead  of  'yes'  or  'no'  or  'go  to.'  Corky  came  back  on  a  high  jump, 
all  shot  to  pieces,  primed  for  a  spree  to  drown  his  sorrow  in.  But  it  was  too 
far  to  whiskey  for  a  man  who  didn't  care  for  it  anyway ;  so  instead,  he  took 
a  long  hard  ride  in  the  mountains  without  any  dinner.  'Twas  either  that,  or 
go  out  in  the  gardin  and  eat  a  worm. 

"I  met  him  just  where  the  trail  com.es  out  of  his  caiion,  and  saw  right 
off  that  he  had  hay  on  his  horns.     But  I  just  asked  him  if  he'd  seen  anythin' 
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of  some  broncs  I'd  lost.  He  told  me  'bout  tracks  at  the  south  end  of  Sugar 
Loaf;  and  I  went  on.  But  before  I  cut  the  sign  he  meant  I  run  onto  the 
trail  I  was  lookin'  for,  leadin'  plumb  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  that's 
how  I  come  to  know  some  things. 

"Well,  I  saw  him  jump  a  bunch  of  cattle  which  I  had  seen  on  my  way 
over.  It  was  a  snaky  bunch,  with  a  sleeper  in  it  as  big  as  a  bay  pony. 
I  'lowed  it  was  some  of  Hade's  funny  business,  and  I  wanted  it  to  show  up 
on  the  work,  hopin'  it  might  prove  to  be  the  missin'  link  between  Hade  and 
the  evidence  we  was  all  lookin'  for.  There  was  several  cows  in  the  bunch, 
but  they  broke  for  the  brush  before  I  got  a  square  look  at  'em  all.  Still, 
since  the  sleeper  was  in  the  T  H  earmark,  it  was  pretty  certain  to  belong  to 
a  T  H  cow. 

"You  can't  always  say  just  how  another  hvmian's  head-piece  works;  but- 
I  bet  I  made  a  mighty  straight  guess,  when  I  size  up  that  Corky  was  sayin' 
to  hisself  like  this : 

"  'Ha !  There's  a  big  calf  'bout  to  quit  its  mammy.  Hade  Henshaw,  he's 
seen  it,  and  put  it' s  mammy's  earmark  on  it,  so  any  T  f~'  man,  observin'  of 
them  ears,  will  s'pose  the  critter's  branded  like  it  ought-a  be,  and  won't  look 
close.  When  its  left  its  maw's  shelterin'  wing,  Hade  comes  along,  unostenta- 
tious, changes  the  earmark  and  puts  his  brand  on— Does  he?  Well,  right 
here  is  where  Corky  Baney  shows  somebody  he  ain't  the  granger  he  looks.' 

"Well,  Corky  lights  out  behind  that  bunch,  his  rope  a-swingin'  and  desprit 
resolve  writ  all  over  his  features.  Usually  Corky  throws  big  sloppy  mother- 
hubbards  ;  but  bein'  in  the  humor  he  was,  makes  people  do  things  they  can't. 
His  loop  was  the  prettiest,  neatest  little  ketch'm  you  ever  saw,  right  'round 
both  front  feet.  I  was  sittin'  on  a  pinnacle  watchin'  (which  was  stric'ly  my 
business  to  be  doin',  this  bein'  T  H  range).  When  Corky  turned  the  yearlin' 
loose  it  had  on  Corky 's  brand,  CY,  big  and  attractive,  just  a-yellin'  to  be 
seen.  I  taken  the  trail  right  behind  it  and  followed  'till  it  got  back  into  its 
own  bunch.  I  watched  a  while,  and  then  come  away  sort-a  speculatin'. 
Some  things  warn't  plumb  clear,  but  I  decided  that  Corky  was  a  better  cow- 
man than  we'd  been  givin'  him  credit  for.  It  had  took  pretty  quick  brand 
readin'  to  tell  which  cow  that  sleeper  belonged  to — that  bunch  movin'  out 
as  it  was. 

"But  I  wanted  somebody  to  show  a  hand  anyhow,  and  maybe  the  rest 
of  the  cards  would  come  down ;  so  I  went  back  and  stayed  with  Corky  that 
night.  Never  did  see  him  in  such  a  mood  before.  He  was  sure  runnin'  off 
at  the  head.  Stated  positive  'twas  all  tommyrot  'bout  honesty  bein'  the  best 
policy,  for  it  wasn't — not  by  a  blame  sight,  not  in  the  cow  business,  anyhow. 
He'd  been  called  a  granger  as  long  as  he  meant  to  stand  for  it,  and  he  was 
goin'  to  show  this  country  a  few  things,  and  raise  merry  carajo  generally. 
Sort-a  'Woof !   I'm  a  wolf !'  frame  of  mind. 

"Next  day  I  was  goin'  to  make  a  round  of  the  water  holes  and  see  if  we 
could  hold  a  herd  at  all  of  them.  I  tried  to  get  Corky  to  go  with  me,  but 
though  I  put  up  a  strong  talk,  he  wouldn't  go.  He  was  so  plumb  sot  not  to 
that  I  decided  he  had  some  pressin'  reason,  'specially  as  he  seemed  anxious 
to  find  out  just  where  I  meant  to  be  ridin'.  I  told  him  some  misleadin'  facts, 
and  then  went  on  with  my  detective  work.  I  managed  to  be  perched  on 
another  hill  when  he  jumped  that  same  bunch  of  cattle,  after  he  had  trailed 
'em  'round  'most  half  a  day. 

"His  earnest  and  conscientious  efforts  before  was  cool  and  collected  com- 
pared to  the  way  he  went  brush-ridin'  now.  I  could  tell  by  the  look  of  him 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  life-and-death  matter  to  him.     He  looked  white  and 
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nerved  up  to  srmethin'  desprit.  From  what  I'd  told  him  that  mornin'  he 
supposed  I  was  just  over  the  ridge — 'bout  the  Bkie  Spring — and  I  could 
tell  that  he  was  plumb  anxious  to  keep  that  bunch  turned  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; while  they,  just  like  perverse  cow-brutes,  was  bound  that  that  was  the 
only  way  they  was  goin'.  I  could  almost  hear  Corky  grit  his  teeth  when  he 
turned  'em  back  right  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  hurled  his  twine  just  as 
they  took  off  down  the  side.  Since  he  just  had  to  catch  that  yearlin',  he  did ; 
and  had  it  hog-tied  in  just  about  record  time. 

"The  next  proceedin's  had  me  guessin'.  This  is  precisely  what  Corky 
done.  He  carved  on  them  long-sufferin'  ears  some  more.  Then  he  dumb  a 
pinon  tree.  By  gosh,  he  did !  When  he  come  down  he  had  a  double  handful 
of  pinon  wax,  which  he  deposits  on  a  flat  rock  and  builds  a  fire  close  up  to  it. 
He  sticks  his  brandin'  iron  in  the  fire,  and  then  fans  with  his  hat  'till  he  was 
plumb  red  in  the  face  and  give  out.  When  that  there  wax  is  melted  nice  and 
soft,  he  takes  a  couple  of  sticks  and  smears  it  over  the  CY  he  had  put  on 
yesterday.  Then  he  takes  dirt  and  pinon  needles  and  rubs  in  the  wax.  After 
all  this  amazin'  business,  he  goes  to  work  and  draws  a  nice  T  H  alongside  the 
smudge  of  wax.  Then  he  turns  the  yearlin'  loose.  And  gosh !  He  looked 
ten  years  younger,  the  minute  he  done  it. 

"Then  I  come  down  off'n  my  pinnacle  in  a  round'bout  way  and  met  him, 
just  accidental-like,  'bout  where  I  told  him  I  would  be.  Information  was 
what  I  was  after,  so  I  opened  up : 

"  'Say,  Corky,  did  you  see  a  bunch  of  cattle  back  there,  with  a  big  brockle- 
faced  sleeper  in  it?" 

"He  looks  wild-eyed  for  a  minute ;  and  then  he  calms  down  and  says, 
quite  cool : 

"  T  did  so.    And  I  branded  the  yearlin'  for  you.' 

"  'Good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble,'  I  says,  as  natural-like  as  I  could. 
This  was  the  beatin'est  thing  I  was  ever  up  against.  'Why  didn't  you  leave 
it  'till  tomorrow?  We'd-a  got  it  in  the  round-up?'  I  asks,  still  hopin'  for 
light. 

"He  wriggled  a  little  in  his  saddle,  but  answered  plausible  enough : 

"  'You  know,  grangers  like  me  needs  all  the  practice  ropin'  they  can  git. 
And  I  sure  did  turn  a  pretty  one.'  I  'most  said :  'You  bet  you  did !'  but  I 
stopped  myself  in  time. 

"It  was  the  third  day  of  the  round-up  that  we  worked  that  same  country. 
I  was  runnin'  the  wagon,  and  I  sent  Corky  out  toward  the  edge  of  the  plains. 
He  was  the  last  man  back  to  dinner. 

"When  he  got  off  his  horse  and  sized  up  the  outfit,  he  sure  looked 
buffaloed.  Nar)^  a  man  cast  even  one  glance  toward  him.  They  all  looked 
as  if  their  friends  and  families  had  just  dropped  dead — saddest  set  of  punch- 
ers ever  you  laid  eyes  on.  Corky  caught  right  on  that  it  was  aimed  at  him, 
and  he  spits  out : 

"  'If  you  windbroke,  locoed  bunch  of  yaps  got  anythin'  to  say,  why  in 
blink-blazes  don't  you  say  it,  'stead  of  sittin'  there  like  a  tub  full  of  ripe 
tomatoes  ?' 

"  'Bad  business.  Corky,  bad  business !'  I  says,  sad-like,  when  I  could  speak 
without  chokin'.    'I  sure  hates  to  see  a  good  man  gone  wrong.' 

"And  then  somebody  else  pipes  up : 

"  'Reckon  Hade  Henshaw  has  been  gittin'  credit  for  some  things  he  never 
done.' 

"Corky  was  turnin'  kinder  white  'round  the  gills,  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
him — but  not  sorry  enough  to  keep  me  from  continuin' : 
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"  'Cow-stealin'  is  sure  reprehensible  in  one  so  young,  but  mebbe  we  c'n 
find  some  exculpritory  circumstances.' 

"The  horse-wrangler  here  give  a  chokin'  sort  o'  snort,  and  Corky  started 
for  him  with  full  intentions  of  whippin'  him,  and  doin'  it  pretty  sudden,  if 
somethin'  didn't  happen  to  prevent. 

But  somethin'  happened.  Somethin'  had  to.  With  a  rush,  the  whole 
outfit  broke  for  the  corral  where  we  had  penned  that  day's  drive.  The  horse- 
wrangler  crawled  up  on  the  lop  rail  and  threw  a  stick  in  the  middle  of  the 
cattle  to  stir  'em  up.  Suddenly  we  heard  Corky  make  a  little  gurglin'  noise 
in  his  throat,  and  we  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.  We  all  reared  up  and  fell 
over  backwards,  yellin'  like  a  pack  of  coyotes.  Cork}'  just  stood  there 
gawkin'  at  a  red  brockle-faced  cow.  By  her  side,  with  all  the  same  flesh 
marks,  was  that  there  yearlin',  sportin'  a  big  splotch  of  uinon  wax  and  a  TH 
alongside.  The  cozv  zvas  branded  CY .  It  was  Corky's  missin'  two-year-old 
heifer  come  home  after  a  year's  gaddin',  and  Corky  hadn't  recognized  her. 
Nor  Hade  neither ! 

'Now  laugh,  you  fools,  and  make  everybody  hate  you!"  says  Corky. 

We  done  so.  Corky's  face  would  'a'  made  a  turkey-buzzard  laugh.  But 
if  the  turkey-buzzard  knowed  what  I  did,  just  what  was  under  that  pinon 
wax,  his  mirth  would  'a'  been  fatal.  The  rest  of  the  boys  was  squallin' 
because  it  was  funny  for  a  man  to  steal  a  calf  from  hisself  for  a  big  outfit 
like  the  TH.  But  that  wasn't  a  patch  on  stealin'  a  calf  from  hisself,  for 
hisself ;  and  then  takin'  down  with  a  hard  attack  of  conscience,  and  smudgin' 
out  the  brand  with  pinon  wax,  hopin'  'twould  last  till  the  round-up  left 
and  then  he  could  beef  it.  If  he'd  tried  to  kill  it  while  the  work  was  in  the 
country,  we'd  'a'  run  onto  his  tracks  sure. 

"Hade,  he  just  stood  there  with  a  silly  grin  on  his  pained  features.  When 
anybody  got  so  anybody  could  talk  or  hear  what  the  other  fellow  said.  Corky 
speaks  up  in  a  nervous  sort  o'  way : 

"  'Mr.  Howison,'  says  he  to  me,  'suppose  we  stake  this  outfit  to  a  beef?' 

"  'And  the  hide?'  says  I. 

"  'That,'  says  he,  'I  reckon  you  and  me  better  eat  first.' 

"  'Hc^;!.  'bout  lettin'  Hade  have  a  taste  ?'  I  suggests,  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

Hade  and  Corky  both  directs  oncertain  glances  my  way.  But  what  they 
don't  know  and  I  do  won't  hurt  'em.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
anythin'  said  was  too  much,  so  I  kept  my  head  shut. 

"Wherefore,  when  the  springtime  come,  gentle  Annie  she  up  and  married 
Corky,  and  lives  happy  ever  after.  Although  a  female,  she's  contrary. 
'Cause  Corky  was  bein'  guyed  to  a  standstill,  she  gets  sore  'bout  it.  Says  it 
was  a  straight  case  of  ingrowin'  honesty,  and  she  never  had  no  use  for  cow 
thieves  nohow.  Time  seems  to  be  provin'  her  right.  Corky's  sin  of  cow- 
stealin'  was  plumb  blotted  out  with  one  smudge  of  wax.  But  nobody  but 
just  me  and  the  Recordin'  xA.ngel  knows  what  that  smudge  spelt  in  Corky's 
account  on  the  judgment  books.  And  it's  queer,  but  it  sort-a  blotted  out 
some  things  for  Hade,  too.  Corky  has  seemed  to  feel  kinder  toward  him 
since  that  little  circumstance  :  and  even  though  Annie  did  throw  him  down. 
Hade  is  real  friendly  with  'em  both  now.  Corky's  cows  seem  to  be  gettin' 
back  to  the  good  old  time-honored  custom  of  one  calf  per  year  each.  Things 
sometimes  works  out  queer  in  this  old  world. 

.  .  .  "Well,  here  they  come.  We  don't  look  like  we'd  been  talkin'  'bout 
'em,  do  we?" 

This   un-typical   Western   story,    written    witli   tlie   intimate    knowledge    of   writers   who    know 
the  West,  is  told  in  3000  words. 
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EASTER    MORX. 

E.   C.  T. 

Sing  to  the  Sun,  f^r-floating  bird! 
Be  light  of  foot,  O  clay  of  mine  ! 

Be  glad  with  song,  O  soul  of  me ! 
Be  beautiful  with  Love,  and  see 
How  Earth  and  all  of  Heaven  are  thine. 


THE  HOME-COMIXG. 

["The  Home-Coming"  is  an  experiment — a  "stripped"  story.  "Written  originally  in  three 
thousand  words,  it  was  stripped  to  two  thousand  words.  Having  lost  none  of  the  story  in  the 
process,  the  stripping  was  repeated:  with  the  result  that  the  uselessness  of  wrapping  our  themes 
in  endless  swathings  of  words  is  fully  demonstrated.] 

Xurse  ]\Iary  industriously  plied  the  paring  knife.  The  sunshine  crept  in 
where  she  sat  on  the  low  step,  and  wrought  arabesques  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  floor,  worn  to  snowy  smoothness  by  daily  scrubbings.  The  old  woman 
lifted  her  head,  and  for  a  long  moment  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

The  gate  clanged. 

"It's  you!'"  ]\Iary  exclaimed,  rising.  "Mr.  Benjie.  how  are  you?  I  hope 
you're  well." 

"The  old  man  has  grown  older,  ]\Iary." 

"A  little  older,  mebbe.  I  don't  think  you'll  find  any  changes  in  Californy. 
though,  yir.  Benjie.  It's  jes'  the  same  Garden  of  Eden  that  'twas  when  God 
made  it." 

They  sat  down  in  the  sunshine. 

"I'm  glad  to  get  home.  I  went  away  to  forget.  But  how  could  I  forget? 
You  know  tomorrow  is  Easter,  Xurse?" 

Mary  nodded :  her  eyes  filled. 

"You  haven't  forgotten  the  day — nor  Raymond?" 

Her  wrinkled  hand  wiped  away  a  tear. 

"It  was  the  dream  of  Raymond's  life  to  go  abroad,  to  study  art.  He  and 
I  and — Bessie,  we  were  to  go  together.  .  .  Then  the  man  came." 

"You  can't  blame  her,   Mr.   Benjie.     She  was  young  and  thoughtless. 
She  didn't  know — how  could  Bessie  know  ? — that  Raymond  loved  her  ?" 
The  man's  eyes  were  wells  of  anguish. 

"When  I  reached  him,  after  he  fired  the  shot  that  ended  his  life,  Bessie 
was  bending  over  him,  kissing  him  and  crying.  ...  I  found  her  picture  in 
his  dead  hand,  X^urse  ]\Iary.    He  spoke  her  name  before  he  died." 

"Of  course  she  kissed  him,  ]\Ir.  Benjie,  dear!  Hadn't  they  been  brought 
up  together  like  brother  and  sister?  ]\Iany's  the  time  I've  said  it:  'Mr. 
Wright,  he's  father  and  mother  to  the  boy  that's  his'n,  and  the  girl  that 
ain't,'  says  I.'' 

"I  have  been  cheated  of  happiness,  Alary.  If  I  had  a  child — one  of  his 
and  hers — to  hold  on  my  knee !    I  did  everything  for  the  fatherless  girl  that 
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her  own  father,  who  was  my  friend,  could  have  done.  .  .  .  Yet  she  left  us 
to  marry  a  man  she  had  known  barely  a  month !" 

"You'd  forget — and  forgive — if  you  had  a  child  in  your  arms,  Benjie 
Wright.  You  get  to  lovin'  the  little  things — you  can't  help  it ;  and  after  you 
once  begin'  lovin'  grows  to  be  a  habit.  Somehow,  they  do  soften  a  body's 
heart." 

A  butterfly  fluttered  above  the  flower  beds. 

"  'Minds  me  of  her,"  Mary  murmured,  touching  his  arm. 

"Dbn't!"  he  cried.  His  tone  was  harsh.  "She  has  gone  her  own  way. 
Let  her,  and  all  of  her  blood,  see  to  it  that  they  never  cross  my  path !" 

"Do  you  feel  that  hard  to  her?  To  Bessie?  May  the  Angel  roll  the  stone 
away  from  the  door  of  your  heart  this  Easter  time,  Benjie  Wright !  Speakin' 
of  children,"  she  pursued,  after  a  silence,  "there's  a  darlin'  baby  livin'  yonder 
that  comes  to  see  me  'most  every  day.  Look,  Mr.  Benjie!  You  can  see  the 
house  'mongst  the  trees. 

"It's  the  house  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  baby  built.  Watchin'  it  grow 
was  like  watchin'  the  buildin'  of  a  nest.  'Twa'n't  big  enough  to  hold  the 
love  that  was  in  it. 

"The  baby,  she's  in  and  out  of  my  house  like  a  friendly  ray  of  sunshine. 
First,  she  was  'daddy's  baby.'  Now,  she  says :  T's  Aunt  Mary's  baby.' 
There's  the  path  her  little  sandals  has  made. 

"I  am  glad  someone  keeps  you  from  being  lonely.  Nurse."  He  got  stiffly 
to  his  feet.    "I  must  go  back  to  my  empty  house." 

"But  the  story — let  me  finish  it ;  there's  not  much  more  to  tell,"  she 
quavered.  "He  died ;  the  baby's  father  died,  and — The  baby,  she's  comin' 
up  the  path,  Mr.  Benjie.  Wait!  Don't  turn 'round — not  yet.  He  died,  Mr. 
Benjie;  and  Bessie,  her  that  you  cared  for  like  a  queen,  has  had  sorrow  piled 
on  sorrow — sickness — want — The  Lord  be  praised!  Careful,  Mr.  Benjie! 
Don't  frighten  the  little  lamb —  gran' daddy' s  baby!" 


SUNBONNET    GIRL. 

To    W.    A.    P. 

Spring,  and  the  robin's  trill 
Echoed  from  hill  to  hill. 
Clover  fields  white  and  red 
(June  on  the  bough  o'erhead). 
Lilies  in  fragrant  ranks 
Thronging  the  river  banks, 
Blue  haze,  and  Autumn  fire 
Lighted  on  bush  and  briar. 
Twilight,  the  lambkin  stars 
Flocking  thro'  sunset  bars — 
'Mind  me,  somehow,  of  you 
Sunbonnet  Girl  I  knew. 
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THE   OTHER    SHOE. 
Frances  Foster  Williams 

The  girl  turned  in  at  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  fitted  a  key  to 
the  lock,  and  stepped  inside  ;  moving  wearily  through  the  darkness  to  the 
center  of  the  small  room,  she  stood  with  closed  eyes. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  her  bed,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  pine  bureau 
which  stood  in  front  of  a  door  to  the  adjoining  room,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  door  through  which  one  left  for  work  at  7  :45  each  morning,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  small,  square  window — the  girl  knew  it  all  by  heart. 

Finding  the  curtained  corner  closet  in  the  dark,  she  fumbled  with  tired 
fingers  at  the  fastenings  of  her  shirt-waist  and  skirt,  slipping  out  of  them 
into  a  large,  loose  bathrobe.  Then,  stumbling  over  the  rocking-chair  in  her 
haste,  she  flung  open  the  window  and  dropped  to  her  knees  on  the  floor, 
resting  her  head  against  the  sill.  The  fog  drifted  in — so  thick  that  she  tasted 
it. 

Through  the  thin  partition  on  the  east  side  of  her  room  came  certain 
sounds  ;  a  line  of  light  cleaving  the  darkness  disclosed  the  craclc  in  the  tran- 
som above  her  bureau.  She  thoug;]it  it  must  be  seven  o'clock,  and  wondered 
why  she  had  not  heard  the  closing  of  her  neighbor's  door.  One  could  tell 
that  the  neighbor  was  a  man  by  the  cheerful  banging.  He  was  evidently 
getting  dinner. 

For  the  six  lonely  weeks  she  had  lived  there  the  presence  of  the  man  next 
door  had  been  distinctly  comforting.  Only  twice  had  she  seen  him  in  the 
hall ;  and  then  merely  a  glimpse  of  a  broad,  gray-suited  back ;  but  for  six 
weeks  the  sounds  from  the  other  side  of  the  partition  had  regulated  her  life 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  her  own  alarm  clock.  The  clock  next  door  went  ofif 
at  6  :30  each  morning,  and  the  girl,  hearing  it  through  a  tangle  of  dreams, 
knew  that  she  could  drowse  again  for  another  precious  fifteen  minutes.  She 
welcomed  the  slam  of  his  door,  fifteen  minutes  after  hers  each  night ;  and 
had  learned  that  the  strop-strop  of  his  razor  came  every  other  morning. 

For  six  weeks  she  had  listened  to  the  thump  of  one  shoe,  then  the  other, 
as  they  were  drop]>ed  to  the  floor ;  the  creak  of  his  wall-bed  at  10  :30  each 
night.  The  creak  informed  her  that  he  paid  three-fifty  for  his  room.  Wall 
bed  apartments  cost  one  dollar  more  per  week. 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  clock  struck  eight.  The  man  next  door  must 
be  through  dinner,  and  the  dishes  washed.  She  lay  still,  her  head  pillowed 
on  her  arm,  and  gazed  unseeingly  out  through  the  darkness.  The  room  was 
drenched  with  the  clean,  sweet  fog ;  it  had  washed  away  some  of  her  unrest. 

Nine  o'clock !  She  shivered,  and  drew  the  bathrobe  closer.  Suddenly 
remembering  that  she  had  had  no  dinner,  she  closed  the  window,  and  lit  the 
single  gas-jet.  She  put  what  was  left  of  the  morning  coffee  on  the  two- 
burner  gas  plate. 

The  man  next  door  was  preparing  for  bed.  She  heard  one  sTioe  thump 
to  the  floor,  his  cheerfully  discordant  whistle.  Presently  the  other  shoe 
would  drop,  and  she  would  hear  the  squeak  of  the  wall-bed. 

Suddenly  the  girl  realized  that  the  second  thump  had  not  come.  She 
listened  for  the  other  shoe.  It  did  not  drop,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
rustle  from  the  other  side  of  the  partition.  The  whistling  had  stopped  as 
though  cut  in  two.  Could  anything  be  the  matter  ?  The  interval  of  listening 
seemed  filled  with  little,  nerve-racking  sounds. 
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"He  aki'ays  takes  off  both  shoes !" 

The  girl  jumped  at  the  sound  of  her  own  frightened  whisper. 

"Something's  happened — something's  happened!"  ticked  the  alarm-clock, 
and  the  blood,  beating  against  her  ear-drums,  pounded : 

"Something's  happened !" 

She  turned  off  the  gas  under  the  coffee-pot,  her  ear  toward  the  door  back 
of  her  bureau.  Was  he  ill?  Had  anyone — ?  Her  face  whitened  at  the 
unfinished  thought.  She  must  know !  She  took  a  quick  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  hall  door,  hesitated,  one  hand  on  the  knob.  Her  e3^es  traveled  to  the 
transom  above  her  bureau. 

Quickly,  noiselessly,  she  pulled  open  the  bureau  drawers,  and  mounted 
the  improvised  stairs  to  the  top.  Stretching  to  its  utmost  her  height  of  five 
feet  three  inches,  she  pulled  at  the  burlap  tacked  across  the  glass.  The  rotted 
cloth  tore  away  from  the  tacks,  but  the  transom  was  boarded  up  on  the 
ether  side.  Stifling  a  little  cry  of  disappointment,  she  pressed  her  ear  close 
to  the  glass  ;  she  heard  nothing. 

But  zi'as  there  something? 

The  girl's  heart  stopped  beating  at  the  faint  moaning  sound  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  and  started  again  with  a  shock  of  exquisite  physical 
pain.  Jumping  tip-toed  from  the  top  of  her  bureau  to  the  floor,  she  kicked 
oif  her  pumps.  If  she  had  a  big  knife!  Her  glance  searched  the  room. 
The  curtain  rod ! 

She  climbed  onto  a  chair ;  lifting  the  rod,  bedraggled  burlap  curtain  and 
all,  from  its  brackets,  she  stripped  the  brass  rings — with  never  the  faintest 
clink — from  her  weapon.  A  moment,  and  she  was  in  the  dimly  lighted  hall. 
She  saw  no  one,  but  she  still  heard  that  awful  sound.  .  .  .  The  knob  turned 
under  her  trembling  fingers. 

The  young  man  in  the  Morris  chair  sat  up  with  the  automatic  jerk  of  a 
jack-in-the-box,  and  regarded  his  visitor,  a  fuddled  look  in  his  gray  eyes. 

"I — I  beg  your — your  pardon  !" 

"Oh,  certainly !"  he  murmured,  rising. 

"You  were — groaning,"  the  girl  faltered,  breathlessly,  backing  toward 
the  door,  "and  you  only  took  off  one  shoe,  and — " 

"So  I  did!"  he  agreed.  As  he  raised  his  foot  she  noticed  a  small  hole  in 
the  toe  of  his  gray  sock.  "Just  suppose  3'ou  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about 
it — quietly — with  your  poker  over  there  on  that  table." 

She  turned  toward  him,  appeal  in  her  brown  eyes,  blood  flooding  iip  from 
the  collar  of  her  bath-robe  across  her  white  face  to  the  line  of  her  red-gold 
hair. 

"Now,  don't  be  alarmed,  please!"  She  read  amusement  in  his  eyes.  "I 
won't  bite,  you  know !"  On  his  feet,  looking  down  from  his  superior  height, 
he  seemed  master  of  the  situation. 

"It's — it's  a  curtain  rod !" 

As  if  hypnotized,  she  placed  the  rod  on  the  table  indicated,  and  sat  stiffly 
on  the  edge  of  the  rocking  chair  he  had  drawn  opposite  his  own. 

"Now?"  he  prompted,  gently. 

"Why — why — you  only  took  off  one  shoe — " 

As  if  reminded  of  the  hole  in  his  stocking,  the  young  man  pulled  on  the 
other  tan  shoe,  which  lay  on  the  floor. 

"You  took  off  both,  I  see!"  he  observed. 

She  curled  her  small  feet  back  into  the  folds  of  her  bath-robe. 

"And  so  I  thought  you  were  ill — or  killed — or  something !" 

He  interrupted  her,  a  hand  rubbing  a  bewildered  forehead. 
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"Now,  just  a  moment — let  me  get  this!  I  take  off  one  shoe,  and  fall 
asleep,  so  you  think  I  am  killed — or  something-!"  Then:  "How  did  you 
know  I  only  took  off  one  shoe?"  he  catechised. 

The  g-irl's  face  flamed. 

"I  was  not  looking  through  the  transom — " 

"No,  it's  boarded  up,"  he  interpolated. 

" — and  I  am  not  crazy !"  she  assured  him.  Then,  in  a  desperate  rush  of 
words :  "The  walls  are  thin,  and  I  am  lonely.  I  can  hear  everything — your 
alarm-clock,  and  wall-bed — it  squeaks,  you  know — and  your  awful 
whistling — " 

The  young  man  grinned. 

" — and  I've  heard  you  bang  both  shoes  down  every  night  for  six  weeks ; 
and  tonight  there  was  only  one  bang ;  and  you  groaned !" 

"Snored,"  he  corrected,  in  a  solemn  voice. 

"S-s-snored !" 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

"Now,  don't  cry,  please !"  he  urged,  very  gently,  dropping  his  eyes  before 
the  sight  of  a  round,  tired  tear  squeezing  out  between  the  girl's  slender 
fingers.  "I'm  awfully  sorry  I  frightened  you — and  I'll  always  take  off  both 
shoes  after  this. 

She  uncovered  a  flushed  face. 

"You're  making  fun  of  me — and  I  hate  it!" 

"No,  indeed  I'm  not !  It  was  very  neighborly  of  you.  I  never  could  tell, 
from  the  sounds,  zvhat  kind  of  a  girl  lived  next  door." 

"Did  you  try?"  she  asked,  with  interest. 

"I  was  late  for  work  three  successive  mornings,  hoping  to  get  a  look  at 
you,"  he  confessed,  with  a  boyish  grin. 

The  girl  sat  up,  blinking. 

"Were  yoji  lonely?" 

"M — ^hm —  as  the  deuce!" 

"Isn't  it  awful — being  lonely?" 

"Something  fierce !"  he  admitted.  "But  we  needn't  be,  any  more,  now 
that  we're  introduced." 

She  glanced  toward  the  door. 

"I'll — -I  must  be  going  now ;  I  haven't  had  my  dinner." 

The  tall  young  man  whistled  with  amazement. 

"I  was  tired — awfully  tired — when  I  came  home,  and  didn't  want  any; 
and  then,  just  as  I  was  cooking  it,  you — you — " 

"I  forgot  to  take  off  my  other  shoe,"  he  finished,  rising  briskly. 
"Now" — from  behind  a  screen — "we  will  have  a  party.  Some  tamales" — 
there  was  the  sharp  rip  of  a  can-opener — "and  some  coffee,  and  some  French 
bread.  I  hope  you  won't  object  to  my  drinking  it  out  of  my  shaving-mug?" 
he  queried,  peering  over  the  screen. 

The  girl  giggled. 

She  heard  him  moving  busily  around  in  preparation  for  the  "party." 
She  rocked,  and  smiled  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  long  pier-glass  which 
undoubtedly  hid  the  wall-bed.     His  room  had  a  real  closet  with  a  door,  in- 
stead of  a  burlap  curtain. 
"All  ready!" 

He  drew  up  a  card  table  between  the  two  chairs,  and  brought  a  steam- 
ing, savory  tray  from  behind  the  screen.  He  brought,  also,  two  cushions 
from  the  lounge,  and  tucked  one  behind  her  back  and  one  underneath  her 
stockinged  feet. 
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"You  mustn't  wait  on  me  like  this !"  she  protested. 

He  smiled  up  at  her. 

"You  like  it !"  he  teased. 

The  girl  leaned  back  with  a  sudden  sense  of  safety  and  well-being;  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  pitifully  independent  life  she  felt  the  blessed 
comfort  of  being  cared  for,  fussed  over. 

"Of  course  I  like  it,"  she  said. 

She  ate  hungrily ;  and  over  the  daisy-wreathed  rim  of  his  shaving-mug 
the  man  watched  her  with  amused,  friendly  eyes. 

"Oh — it  was  a  lovely  party !"  the  girl  said ;  and  wistfully :  "It's  over 
now." 

"But  there's  tomorrow." 

"And  then  what  ?"  she  queried.     "Only  work — and  more  work  !" 

"After  tomorrow?  Oh,  you  just  wait  and  see!"  There  was  a  little, 
trilling  undertone  back  of  the  amusement  in  his  voice — a  quickening  note  as 
young  as  Spring,  as  old  as  Life  itself.  "After  tomorrow?  More  tomor- 
rows !     Years  and  years  full  of  'em !" 

^  "Oh  !"  the  girl  breathed.     Then :     "What  time  is  it?" 

He  looked  at  his  Ingersoll  watch. 

"Why — it's  half-past  twelve!" 

"Half-past  twelve !"  The  girl  scrambled  from  the  chair,  drawing  the 
bath-robe  in  about  her  feet.     "Half-past  twelve!"  she  repeated,  faintly. 

He  threw  back  his  head  with  a  ringing  boyish  laugh. 

"Perfectly  shocking,  isn't  it.  Miss — " 

"Marjorie  Jones,"  she  told  him. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  closet,  and  brought  out  for  her  a  pair  of 
Turkish  slippers. 

"Miss  Jones" — he  bowed  formally,  one  slipper  pressed  against  his 
heart,  "I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you ;  and  I  am  Bob  Smith,  at  your  service." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  He  smiled  down  at  her,  and  the 
girl  smiled  shyly  back,  straight  into  his  gray  eyes.  Suddenly,  breaking  the 
silence : 

"May  I  see  you  home,  Miss  Jones?" 

[This  charming  story,  by  a  promising  young  writer,  is  told  in  2300  words.] 


The  hurt  of  a  heart  is  a  cruel  thing 
And  cries  from  a  lonely  place. 

The  speed  of  a  soul,  with  a  weary  wing, 
Is  born  of  the  Master's  grace. 

Hester  A.  Dickinson. 


REVERIE. 

"I  have  not  missed  the  charm  of  power, 

The  world  has  been  benign  to  me ; 

But  Fate  nor  Fame  will  ne'er  restore 

Life's  morning  sun  to  gild  the  sea." 
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FUKKYETTES 

A    SUBURBAN     SUNDAY.* 

(Scenario  of  a  Ten-Minute  Vaudeville  Sketch.) 

Harriet  Holmes  Haslett. 

CHARACTERS— 

Mr.  Bluebell 

Mrs.  Bluebell. 

Bing,  the   Chinese  cook. 

The  Children,  unseen. 

SCENE— 

The  Bluebells"  living-room  at  Bayberry  Meadows. 
Entrances  Center,  Right,  and  Left. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bluebell  are  discovered  finishing  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  They 
have  recently  moved  into  the  country.  They  speak  of  the  welcome  quiet.  Sounds  of 
thumping  and  cries  of  children  in  next  room.  Mrs.  Bluebell  anticipates  pleasure  enter- 
taining friends ;  Mr.  Bluebell  thinks  it  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Bluebell  lights  pipe.  Mrs.  Bluebell,  magazine  in  hand,  seats  herself  in  easy 
chair. 

Enter  Bing;  clears  table;  asks:    "How  many  for  dinner?" 

Mrs.  Bluebell  tells  him :  "Only  the  family."  After  dinner  he  may  go  out  for  the 
day.     Exit  Bing,  grinning. 

Telephone  rings.  Mr.  Bluebell  answers.  Half-a-dozen  friends  are  coming  to 
spend  the  day!     Mrs.  Bluebell  springs  up. 

"Horrors!     There's  not  enough  bread,  butter  meat — <aiiything!" 

Mr.  Bluebell  assures  friends  they  are  "Delighted!  come  right  along!"  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bluebell  face  each  other  in  dismay.  Noise  from  children ;  Mrs.  Bluebell  scolds. 
She  calls  Bing;  tells  him  he  cannot  go  out.  "Six  more  for  dinner."  Bing  mutters; 
exit  L. 

Mrs.  Bluebell  sends  Mr.  Bluebell  out  to  sweep  the  porch.  As  he  reaches  the  door, 
broom  in  hand,  she  recalls  him  to  help  tidy  the  room.  As  he  sets  to  work,  she  sends 
him  out  to  kill  a  chicken — "Anybody's  chicken  !" 

Mrs.  Bluebell  goes  to  telephone,  calls  up  neighbors ;  begs  for  provisions.  Receives 
promises  of  cream,  and  other  necessaries.     Calls  Bing;  tells  him  to  get  provisions. 

He  refuses ;  "I  go." 

"Where?" 

"Go  city;  no  come  back." 

"No,  no,  Bing!     Don't  go!" 

"You  give  me  more  money?" 

"Yes,  yes  !     I'll  pay  you  more." 

"All  lite— I  stay."     Exit  Bing,  L. 

Mrs.  Bluebell  rushes  about,  tidying  room,  at  the  same  time  taking  hairpins  out 
of  her  hair  and  unhooking  gown.  Cries  from  children.  She  scolds.  Loud  squawks 
from  chicken. 

Enter  Mr.  Bluebell,  brandishing  big,  murderous-looking  ax,  blood-stained ;  diminu- 
tive chicken.     Lays  chicken  on  top  piano.     "What  next?" 

Mrs.  Bluebell  sends  Mr.  Bluebell  next  door  for  ice-cream  freezer. 

Enter  Bing,  carrying  basket  of  provisions.  Mrs.  Bluebell  gives  him  directions 
about  dinner.     Bing  grumpy.     "No  like.     Too  much  work.     I  go." 

"No,  no,  Bing!     I'll  pay  you  more." 

"All  lite,  I  stay."     Exit  Bing,  L.,  with  basket. 

Enter  Mr.  Bluebell  with  ice-cream  freezer.  He  is  warm ;  dumps  freezer  on  floor. 
Mrs.  Bluebell  sends  him  out  L.  to  help  Bing  with  ice-cream.  Sound  of  freezer-crank 
turning. 

*  "A  Suburban  Sunday"  is  awarded  a  special  prize. 
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Mrs.  Bluebell  tells  children  she  will  soon  come  and  dress  them.  Telephone  rings ; 
Mrs.  Bluebell  answers.  Expression  of  joy  comes  over  face.  The  party  has  missed  the 
train;  the  next  will  be  too  late.  Mrs.  Bluebell  expatiates  on  her  grief.  Hangs  up,  calls 
Mr.  Bluebell.     Express  their  relief. 

Enter  Bing.     "No  company,  Bing.     You  go  cit}' ;  stay  all  day." 

"You  pay  me  more,  I  come  back." 

"Yes,  yes !  we'll  pay  you  anything.     You  come  back. 

Exit  Bing.  Mr.  Bluebell  lights  pipe.  Mrs.  Bluebell,  magazine  in  hand,  seats  her- 
self in  easy  chair. 

Curtain. 


JUST  SO! 

Amy  W.  Hamlin. 

Thoughts,  expressed  in  words  that  rhyme. 
Rhythmic  meter  set  to  time. 
Mellow  cadence,  language  terse, 
Constitute  poetic  verse. 

Thoughts,  replete  with  wit  or  sense 
Clothed  with  wit  and  eloquence, 
Sans  the  feet  with  rhyming  toes, 
Constitute  poetic  prose. 


BUD    FUN. 

Florens  Folsom. 

Pink-nosed  buds  that  peep  and  wriggle 
From  their  calyx-hoods,  and  giggle 
Till  the  priggish  Elder  flowers 

Box  their  ears ; 
Quaker  buds  with  hair  combed  tightly — 
Sleek  hair,  meek  hair — wait  politely 
Till  they  hear  the  tinkling  shower's : 

"Hurry,  dears !" 

AN  OLD  LOVE  LETTER. 

Kathryn  M.   Place. 

"Now  this,"  said  the  Editor's  wife, 
"Is  a  truly-true  page  from  life." 

(She  reads  it  to  him.) 
"Great      '  Deleted )    i    Who  wrote  that  goo?" 

She  burbled:     " 'Twas  you!  you!.'  YOU!!! 

(And  now  they  are  divorced.) 

"IN  THE  SPRING." 

Martha  Newland. 

In  the  Spring  a  darker  color  tints  the  curtains  of  our  room ; 
In  the  Spring  the  lacy  cobweb  shows  the  spider  at  his  loom ; 
In  the  Spring  the  hidden  longing  for  the  dainty  we  approve 
Is  repressed  no  more  by  saying :     "Eggs  are  dear  for  angel  food. 


AN  EAR  TO  THE  GROUND. 

What  does  the  reading  public  say? 
"We  want  the  stories  of  Today — 
From   San   Francisco  to   Broadway, 
From  Mexico  to  Mandalay." 
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SHOVELNOSE    SPINS    A    YARN. 

Shirley  Mansfield. 

William  A.  Butts,  second  mate  of  the  g-ood  ship  Harvester,  and  John 
Kelly,  A.  B.,  otherwise  known  as  Shovelnose  Kelly,  had  been  handed  thirty 
days  each,  by  an  unsympathetic  judg-e  for  participation  in  an  Embarcadero 
row.  Long-  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  quarterdeck  and  fo'castle  met 
on  equal  terms.  After  nursing  his  wrath  and  bruises  for  two  days,  Mr. 
Butts  remarked  one  morning — quite  as  though  resuming  a  previous  con- 
versation : 

"Yes,  I  would  give  three  months  advance  money  to  have  that  hook-and- 
thimble-eyed  looking  policeman  aboard  the  Harvester." 

"Or  the  ol"  whaler,  the  Cape  Horn  Pidgeon,"  Shovelnose  amended,  "the 
hungriest  damn  thing  that  ever  gathered  barnacles.  Pound  an'  pint,  ac- 
cordin'  to  the  Act,  with  burgoo  fer  breakfast  fer  the  watch  that  had  the  eight 
hours  out.  The  Ol'  Man  had  his  wife  an'  two  kids  aboard.  We  called  'em 
kids,  though  Kate,  the  girl,  was  eighteen  an'  the  boy  twenty." 

Shovelnose  reached  into  the  cavernous  pocket  of  his  monkey  pea-jacket, 
and  bringing  forth  the  remains  of  a  badly  battered  cigar,  bit  it  in  half ;  Mr. 
Butts  refused  the  burnt  end,  and  chewed  contentedly. 

"Where  was  I?"  inquired  Kelly.  "Oh,  yes,  aboard  the  ol'  Pidgeon.  We 
are  rollin'  along  under  easy  sail  one  mornin'  when  the  fourth  mate  in  the 
crow's  nest  sings  out : 

"  'Blo-ow  !    There  goes  Flukes  !    Blo-ow  !' 
"The  skipper  makes  a  meggyphone  out  of  his  hands  an'  yells : 
"  'Where  away  ?' 

"  'Two  points  on'  the  lee  bow,  sir ;  a  school  of  sperm.' 
"Three  boats  is  lowered  an'  away  we  goes  after  them  bloomin'  whales. 
I  am  pullin'  bow  oar  in  the  mate's  boat.  Once  I  catches  a  crab  with  my  oar, 
splashin'  considerable  water  on  the  mate  an'  the  rest  of  the  crew.  He  can't 
holler  fer  fear  of  scarin'  the  whale  we're  after ;  but  I  can  tell,  the  way  his 
mouth  works,  every  different  kind  of  name  he's  callin'  me. 

"I  no  sooner  gets  in  stroke  again  when  the  boat  steerer  heaves  his  har- 
poon at  the  whale.  We  sheers  clear,  an'  lays  on  our  oars  fer  a  while  to  see 
what  Flukes'll  do.  He  tries  to  feel  around  for  the  boat  with  his  tail.  When 
he  can't  coax  it  within  reach,  he  tries  to  put  a  couple  of  figger-of-eight  knots 
in  himself. 

"Durin'  all  this  gymnastic  business,  the  boat  steerer  uses  him  fer  a  target 
with  bombs  from  his  shoulder  gun.  All  at  once  Flukes  decides  to  go  under. 
After  soundin'  about  half  a  tub  of  line,  he  comes  to  the  surface  an'  starts 
away  from  the  ship  dead  to  wind'rd.  The  mate  holds  the  line  with  a  turn 
'round  the  loggerhead  aft.  We  gets  our  oars  in,  and  sits  watchin'  the  gulls 
tryin'— an'  givin'  up — to  overhaul  us. 

"That  boat  is  out  of  the  water  half  her  length  for'rd,  while  her  stern  rail 
is  three  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  we  are  travelin'  so  fast  the  water  can't 
run  inboard.  We  keeps  up  this  speed  fer  twenty  minutes,  an'  finally  runs 
into  a  dense  fog — thick,  like  mush. 

"The  strain  comes  off  the  line  an'  we  starts  haulin'  it  in,  so  as  to  get  close 
fer  another  shot.     We  tries  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  whale  through  the  fog. 
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Then  things  happens.  A  huge  black  mass  rears  out  of  the  water  an'  comes 
down  across  the  boat.  J\Ie?  I  just  leans  over  the  gunwale  an'  am  in  the 
water  before  the  whale  hits  the  boat.    The  others  is  too  scared  to  move. 

"Quick  as  I  am,  I  gets  foul  of  some  wreckage,  an'  sees  about  a  million 
stars  as  I  goes  down.  Natcherh^  I  starts  in  tryin'  to  get  to  the  surface,  an' 
soon  arrives.  All  'round  me  is  the  wreckage  of  the  boat  an'  her  gear,  an'  the 
battered  remains  of  six  dead  men.  Close  to  is  the  whale,  his  long,  glistenin' 
body  risin'  an'  fallin'  to  the  swell.  There's  no  wind,  an'  the  fog  is  thick 
enough  to  chew. 

"I  tell  you,  it  looks  like  Davy  Jones'  locker  fer  little  Willie.  The  only 
thing  big  enough  to  float  me  is  the  whale,  so  I  paddles  over  to  his  tail  an' 
tries  to  climb  aboard.  Lucky  fer  me  my  sheath  knife's  still  with  me,  or  I 
never  could  have  made  it.  I  cuts  notches  in  his  blubber,  so's  to  get  hand- 
an'-toe  hold  ;  an'  after  a  good  many  slides,  lands  on  top. 

"Well,  when  I  gets  me  wind,  I  starts  coonin'  it  up  an'  along  his  back  to 
about  midships,  where  he  has  the  most  beam.  There  the  motion  is  less ;  an' 
if  it  don't  come  on  to  blow,  it's  above  the  wash  of  the  seas.  I  cuts  out  a 
piece  of  blubber  about  two  feet  square,  bigger  on  the  surface  than  next  the 
meat,  so's  it  wouldn't  fall  inboard,  to  use  as  a  hatch  cover.  Then  I  starts 
to  carve  out  a  hole  big  enough  fer  shelter.  I  cuts  down  quite  a  ways,  when 
I  sees  the  water  keg  from  the  smashed  whaleboat  alongside.  That  reminds 
me  I  better  save  all  I  can  from  the  wreckage.  I  cuts  a  few  steps  down  to 
the  water  line,  an'  drops  in  the  water.  I  h'ists  all  the  gear  I  can  find  aboard 
the  whale,  drivin'  a  couple  of  broken  oars  in  the  blubber  to  lash  it  to.  A  tin 
box  of  hardtack  an'  the  water  beaker  goes  down  in  the  cabin.  The  boat's 
mast  is  gone,  but  I  finds  the  two  pieces  an'  the  sail — " 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Baron  Alunchaussen  ?"  broke  in  Mr.  Butts. 

"Hear  of  him !"  exclaimed  Shovelnose,  "I  was  shipmates  with  him  one 
trip  'round  the  Horn  from  Hamburg,  in  the  ol'  Glory  of  the  Seas.  He  was 
third  mate  of  her.     As  I  was  sayin' : 

"When  I  gets  all  that  work  done,  I  turns  in  an'  has  a  good  night's  rest. 
Next  mornin'  the  fog  is  gone.  No  ship  in  sight.  Bein'  hungry,  I  sets  fire 
to  a  small  chunk  of  blubber;  it  tastes  mighty  fine  with  the  hardtack.  After 
breakfast,  I  gets  the  two  pieces  of  mast  lashed  together,  an'  uses  the  for'rd 
blowhole  for  a  mast  step.  With  the  sails  set  an'  drawin',  the  whale's  head 
slowly  pays  oiT  before  the  wind,  an'  I  sets  a  course  fer  the  Japan  coast.  I 
make's  a  piece  of  whale  line  fast  to  each  fluke  of  his  tail,  an'  manages  to 
steer—" 

"You  made  a  wheel  out  of  whalebone  for  tiller  ropes.  I  suppose?'' 

"Looky  here,  sir!"  expostulated  Shovelnose.  "Are  you  spinnin'  this  yarn, 
or  me?  This  is  like  an  Irish  parliament — everybody  talkin'  an'  nobody 
listenin'.  I  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  carved  Kate's  name — Kate's  the  Ol' 
Man's  girl — in  big  letters  on  both  sides  of  the  whale's  head.  My  craft 
looked  more  shipshape,  havin'  a  name  on  it. 

"One  night  the  sky  looks  bad.  I  puts  a  double  reef  in  the  mainsail,  an' 
lashes  the  tail  down  hard.  As  the  seas  start  to  roll  aboard,  I  puts  the  hatch 
down,  an'  turns  in  for  the  night.  Talk  about  your  submarines — we  was 
under  water  half  the  time !  I  had  to  turn  out  about  eight  bells  in  the  first 
watch,  an'  plug  up  the  blow  hole  I  was  usin'  fer  a  galley  smokestack. 

"The  next  mornin'  the  bloomin'  tail  is  froze  stiff  an'  I  can't  move  it — " 

"Why  didn't  you  cut  it  off?" 

"I  tries  to."  answered  Shovelnose,  overlooking  the  interruption.     "I'm 
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away  aft,  cuttin'  at  that  tail,  when  a  most  amazin'  thing  happens.  All  at 
once  a  big  chunk  of  ambergris  comes  to  surface  right  under  me  hand ! 

"All  along  I  has  remembered  the  man  who  stayed  three  days  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale,  an'  come  out  all  right.  I  reasons  it  this  way :  'Why  am  I  bein' 
kept  alive  an'  kickin  if  I'm  not  to  be  picked  up  by  some  ship?'  I  knows,  too, 
that  I'm  better  ofif  than  Jonah.  He  was  in  the  steerage,  you  might  say,  while 
I  has  a  cabin  'tween  decks. 

"I'm  thinkin'  about  how  I'm  goin'  to  spend  me  fortune  when  I  hears  the 
shoutin'  of  human  voices.  A  muffled  report  sounds  near  me  ;  an'  covered 
with  minced  whalemeat,  I'm  nearly  blowed  out  of  me  cabin.  I  gets  me  head 
rut  of  the  hatch,  an'  there,  close  to,  is  a  whaleboat,  already  fast  to  me  whale. 
The  boat  steerer  is  aimin'  to  shoot  another  bomb,  when  I  lets  out  a  yell  you 
could  hear  a  mile.  The  boat's  crew  just  sits  an'  stares,  their  eyes  poppin' 
cut  of  their  heads. 

"  'Boat  ahoy !'  I  yells.  'Wot  are  you  lubbers  doin'  fast  to  another  man's 
whale?'  None  of  'em  seems  to  know  me,  an'  no  wonder!  I  am  plastered 
all  over  with  a  sort  of  pury  of  blubber  an'  whalemeat.  When  the  mate  had 
cussed  himself  out  of  breath,  I  says,  callin'  him  by  name :  'How's  the  ol' 
Pidgcon — an'  young  Katie  ?' 

"  'Well,  damme  fer  a  deck  swab,  if  it  ain't  Shovelnose !'  says  he,  holdin' 
his  sides  while  he  laughs. 

"I  passes  me  fortune  into  the  boat  an'  gets  aboard.  The  ol'  ship  sails  by 
us  an"  heaves  to,  just  to  leeward.  Nothin'  is  too  good  fer  me  after  they  gets 
a  sight  of  that  ambergris — " 

"Of  course  Kate  fell  on  your  manly  bosom  and  wept  tears  of  joy,  and 
you  bought  gr vernment  bonds  with  your  money?" 

"No  tears  of  joy  is  sprung,"  Shovelnose  yawned  sleepily.  "When  I  goes 
pshore."  he  c^  ntinued,  answering  the  other  half  of  the  question,  'T  charters 
the  Fair  Wind  saloon  fer  twenty-four  hours  an'  keeps  open  house." 

[Those  who  admire  W.  W.  Jacobs'  style  will  revel  in  this  story,  by  a  new  writer.  In  ih'^ 
opinion  of  the  editors  of  THE  SILHOUETTE,  Shirley  Mansfield  is  destined  to  wrest  the  salt-water 
laurels  from  Jacobs'    brow.      The  story  is  told  in   1800  words.] 


The  Silhouette  supplements  the  announcement  of  its  short  short 
story  contest — for  the  best  story,  to  fifteen  hundred  words,  $25.00,  for 
the  second  best,  $10.00,  for  the  third  best,  $5.00 — with  this  offer: 

Stories  of  merit  failing  to  win  a  prize  will  be  marketed  by  The 
Silhouette,  if  the  writer  so  desires.  A  small  commission  will  be 
charged.  The  receipt  of  scores  of  letters  from  editors,  giving  their 
needs  and  requirements,  has  decided  the  editors  of  The  Silhouette 
on  this  course. 

Writers  may  submit  as  many  stories  as  they  wish  ;  but  each  story 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  reading  fee,  $.50,  and  by  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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THE    MORROW    CLUB. 

Much  interest  has  been  roused  by  the  announcement  that  the  author, 
W.  C.  Morrow,  of  San  Francisco,  is  soon  to  start  a  cktb  for  lovers  of  Htera- 
ture  and  good  EngHsh,  and  also  to  help  those  wishing  to  become  authors. 
The  formation  of  this  club  has  been  iirged  on  Mr.  Morrow  by  those  wishing 
such  a  club  to  be  conducted  by  a  writer  of  experience  and  standing,  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  art  and  with  skill  in  imparting  it  to  others. 
We  may  be  assured  that  with  Mr.  Morrow  in  charge  the  purpose  of  the 
club  will  be  earnest  and  that  practical  results  will  be  assured.  The  time  and 
place  of  meetings  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  all  wishing  for  particulars 
may  address  Mr.  Morrow  at  his  residence,  1871  Sacramento  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Concerning  this  important  announcement,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
of  March  12th  said : 

"Members  of  the  literary  clubs  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  W.  C.  Morrow, 
the  famous  California  author,  will  open  an  evening  club  for  the  study  of 
literature. 

"The  aim  of  the  club  will  be  to  bring  together  in  helpful  association  not 
only  those  wishing  to  master  the  writing  of  stories,  novels,  sketches,  plays, 
poems,  essays,  etc.,  but  all  desiring  a  finer  appreciation  of  literature  and  the 
English  language.  Through  this  club  INIr.  Morrow  hopes  to  discover  more 
of  the  striking  literary  ability  for  which  California  is  distinguished. 

"No  qualifications  for  membership  will  be  imposed.  An  important  pur- 
pose of  the  club  is  to  help  those  most  needing  its  benefits.  The  club  will  meet 
twice  a  month,  in  the  evening.  Dues  will  be  one  dollar  a  month.  A  feature 
of  each  meeting  will  be  an  instructive  and  inspiring  address  by  Mr.  Morrow." 


EDITORIAL    TESTIMONY. 

I  think  you  are  right  in  judging  that  the  demand  for  good  stories  of  ten, 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  words  exceeds  the  supply.  This  kind  of  short 
short  story  does  not  come  into  this  office  often.  I  think  we  have  bought 
about  every  really  good  one  which  has  been  submitted.  In  E.  J.  O'Brien's 
analysis  of  the  best  magazine  stories  of  last  year,  made  for  the  Boston 
Transcript,  he  gave  Sunset  a  creditable  report  and  listed,  as  stories  of  dis- 
tinction, several  of  these  short  lengths.    The^  must  be  very  good. 

I  read  a  story,  in  Collier's,  I  think,  one  thousand  words  long,  telling  of  a 
man's  love  for  the  moving  picture  of  a  girl.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who  has 
another  one  thousand  words  as  good  I  should  be  glad  of  a  chance  at  the 

material. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  K.  Field. 
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THE  LITERARY  ^lARKET. 

TORREY    COXXOR. 

The  wise  writer,  with  an  eye  to  the  marketing  of  his  wares,  kiwz^'S  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  short  short  story. 

Editors  complain  that  the  mails  are  burdened  with  long  short  stories, 
with  but  now  and  then  a  welcome  short  short  story — the  "literary  appetizer." 
as  Afr.  A'ance  styles  it,  that  gives  a  piquant  flavor  to  the  magazine's  make-up. 

A  long  short  story  is  more  easily  written — yes.  But  why  do  the  easy 
task?  When  your  long  story  is  finished,  it  must  take  its  slim  chance  among 
countless  long  stories ;  and  all  the  while  the  editor  is  sending  out  scouts  to 
scan  the  literary  horizon  for  the  other  kind. 

Why  do  writers  build  a  Chinese  ^^'all  of  non-essentials — dragging  in- 
troductions, sentences  so  involved  that,  like  a  circle,  they  end  nowhere, 
tedious  pages  of  description — and  tuck  fJie  story  away  down  behind  it?  Do 
they  expect  the  busy  editor  to  mount  the  wall  and  look  over?  Or  cut  a 
passage  through  the  obstructions  that  he  may  get  at  the  story  ? 

In  scores  of  letters  received  from  editors  of  magazines  during  the  past 
three  months,  The  Silhouette's  advocacy  of  the  short  short  story  is  upheld. 
One  editor  writes  that  his  magazine  has  sent  twenty-five  letters  to  contrib- 
utors known  to  him,  asking  for  short  short  stories.  Four  editors  have  writ- 
ten that  they  will  pay  more  for  short  short  stories  than  for  those  of  greater 
length.     Lay  an  ear  to  the  ground.  \\'riters ! 

Harry  E.  ]\Iaule,  editor  of  Short  Stories,  has  this  to  say  (in  The  Writer) 
of  the  short  short  story : 

"]\Iany  a  good  tale  is  ruined  by  telling  too  much,  by  loading  it  with  need- 
less and  inartistic,  not  to  say  cumbersome,  facts,  when  a  little  craftsmanlike 
omission  would  have  left  a  worthy  piece  of  work. 

"If  the  author  had  had  clearly  before  him  the  kind  of  structure  he  wished 
to  build,  he  doubtless  would  not  have  added  unsightly  cupolas,  and  unneces- 
sary arches.  This  new  school  of  stor\'  writing,  or  this  genre  of  story,  is 
essentially  American  in  kind,  manner  and  origin.  It  fills  a  well-defined 
want.     Artistically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  form." 

The  June  number  of  this  magazine  will  publish  a  long  and  interesting 
communication  from  ]\Ir.  IMaule,  written  for  The  Silhouette. 

TJie  Editor  [Magazine  says: 

"The  writing  of  short  stories  presupposes  an  apprenticeship,  for  there 
are  essentials  that  enter  into  a  good  short  story.  The  technique  must  be 
mastered,  and  the  mechanics  must  be  studied,  before  success  will  come  to 
the  writer.  Only  with  practice  and  perseverance  can  success  be  achieved. 
Acceptable  stories  cannot  be  dashed  off  in  a  hurry,  or  written  in  a  few  idle 
hours.  Work  is  necessary.  Editors  read  all  stories  submitted,  but  they 
cannot  undertake  to  criticise  stories,  or  to  point  out  wherein  they  are  de- 
fective." 

Note:  The  Silhouette  does  "undertake"  to  criticise  stories,  and  to 
point  out  wherein  they  are  defective ;  in  short,  if  there  be  good  material  on 
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which  to  work,  The  Silhouette  "undertakes"  to  make  your  unsalable  story 
marketable.  The  Silhouette  is  for  those  who  write — and  those  who  are 
trying  to  write. 

Learn  hoiv  to  n'rite  silhouettes. 

This  newest  form  of  story  ranges  from  one  thousand,  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  words.  From  magazines  throughout  the  country  have  come 
letters  (which  will  be  published)  giving  the  editorial  view  on  the  subject  of 
the  short  short  story.  Moreover,  the  editors  express  an  interest  in,  and 
a  desire  to  see,  The  Silhouette.  This  means  that  the  names  of  the  "un- 
arrived,"  whose  work  qualifies  for  Tfe  Silhouette,  will  be  brought  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  every  editor  of  prominence  in  the  United  States. 

The  Silhouette  will  not  appear  on  the  news  stands ;  and  to  be  a  con- 
tributor you  must  first  become  a  subscriber.  Price,  $1.00  per  year.  Each 
contribution — including  brief  essays  and  poems — must  be  accompanied  by  a 
reading  fee  of  $.50.  This  entitles  the  writer  to  a  criticism;  and  the  story, 
essay  or  poem  may  be  entered  in  competition  for  the  quarterly  prize  of  $5, 
or  for  any  one  of  the  special  prizes  that  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 
Always  inclose  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  unavailable  MSS. 

The  time  of  The  Silhouette  prize  story  competition,  $25.00  for  the 
best  story  to  fifteen  hundred  words,  $10  for  the  second  best  story,  $5  for 
the  third  best  story,  has  been  extended  to  June  1st. 

Following  this  contest,  there  will  be  competitions  in  one-act  plays,  one- 
reel  scenarios,  a  poetical  contest,  etc. 


LETTERS  FROM   EDITORS   AND   SUBSCRIBERS. 

"Editor  The  Silhouette  : 

"Two  miles  below  me  is  the  end  of  the  mail  route.  If  one  is  on  watch 
precisely  at  ten,  one  may  see  the  canopy-topped  mail  cart  and  the  old  white 
horse.  When  they  stop  at  the  middle  box  in  the  row,  I  whistle  to  Friday 
and  we  are  off  down  the  canon. 

"Yesterday  the  box  held  a  great  treat  and  pleasure,  for  therein  was  a  copy 
of  The  Silhouette.  May  I  send  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  and 
long  life  of  the  magazine?     Surely,  it  will  win  both. 

"The  prize  story  in  the  January  number,  "The  Farther  Vision,"  by  Julia 
B.  Foster,  was  vividly  with  me  when  I  awoke  this  morning;  and  even  now 
I  can  see  the  yard  of  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

"  'The  rays  of  the  hot  sun  seemed  woven  into  a  covering  for  the  yard. 
No  wind  entered ;  no  perfume  from  the  flower  beds  escaped  above  the  high, 
green  hedges.  The  tall  brick  building  absorbed  the  heat  only  to  give  it  out 
again ;  the  creeping  ivy  hung,  listless.' 

"I  can  see,  too,  the  burden  in  the  chair — the  man,  'his  blind  eyes  staring, 
his  outstretched  legs  blanket-covered.' 

"It  is  splendid  to  know  that  you  are  all  making  good.  x\s  for  me — Well, 
I  might  have,  too,  had  I  not  fallen  heir  to  my  'Topnotch'  attic.  Such  a  won- 
derful attic,  high  above  the  world,  flower-carpeted,  paneled  with  oak  and 
laurel,  and  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  blue." 

Helen  Ellsworth  Wright. 
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"Editor  The  Silhouette  : 

"The  magazine  came  this  morning,  and  I  have  just  been  deep  in  its  con- 
tents and  intents.    It  is  keen  with  vision  and  inspiration." 

Editor  The  Star,  San  Francisco. 

"Editor  The  Silhouette  : 

"You  are  perfectly  right  in  assuming  that  the  demand  for  good  but  very 
short  stories  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  We  have  a  market  in  our  women's" 
magazines  for  stories  that  can  be  told  in  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  words ;  and  we  would  gladly  pay  as  good  a  price  for  such  stories, 
if  they  have  real  fiction  values,  as  for  a  five  or  six  thousand  word  story.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  short  fiction  story  is  harder  to  get  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  write. 

"You  have  brought  up  a  live  topic  in  this  discussion." 

George  Barry  Mallon. 


THESE  WANT  THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY : 

Everybody's  Magazine,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

The  Delineator,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

The  Designer,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

The  Woman's  Magazine,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

Adventure,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

The   Youth's  Companion,   Boston,   Mass.,  advertises   for  stories  twelve 
hundred  words  in  length. 

Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  would  gladly  use  good  stories  of  one 
thousand  words — if  they  are  to  be  had. 

Pictorial  Reviezv,  22G  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 


SHORT   STORY   DIAGRAM. 
Augusta  Fowler. 

Choose  your  steed  for  the  race.  Set  your  story  firmly  in  the  saddle 
Find  the  name  for  the  story  in  the  combined  action  of  horse  and  rider. 

Theme:  Start  up  hill  in  a  hurry,  unless  your  story  requires  a  going 
down  hill  for  development.  In  that  case,  go  fast — or  very  slowly — as  re- 
quired by  your  viewpoint.  On  the  road  ahead  of  horse  and  rider  scatter 
obstacles — to  wound,  to  hold,  to  deter,  or  to  deflect  his  course. 

Use  only  necessary  subsiduary  characters.  Use  a  friend  to  help,  or  to 
hinder;  a  whip  to  goad,  or  to  punish,  or  to  defend.  Use  a  girl  or  a  man 
to  lure,  or  to  injure,  or  to  betray.  Show  the  rider  always  struggling  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  to  reach  his  goal.  Make  his  object  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  story  (object  not  known  to  the  reader)  that  the  reader 
feels  himself  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  undergoing  the  trials  and  adven- 
tures of  the  man  in  the  saddle.  Make  the  reader  as  anxious  to  win  as  if  he 
were  in  that  saddle,  were  that  man. 
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EUGEXE  MAXLO\'E  RHODES  IXTERMEWS  THE  SILHOUETTE. 

The  Silhouette:  in  California:  ":\Ir.  Rhodes,  it  is  my  great  good-fortune 
to  be  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours.  She  thinks  that  you  are  the  Only  ]\Ian 
who  Ever  '\^^rote  a  Real  Western  Stor\^ ;  and  as  I  am  not  disinclined  to 
agree  with  her,  we  get  on  agreeably.  I  wish  to  ask  your  (plural)  per- 
mission to  print  your  (plural)  collaborative  story.  'The'  Prodigal  Calf,'  in 
this  magazine.  You  (plural)  seem  not  overly  enthusiastic  to  parent  it. 
From  her  account,  each  has  shirked  the  blame  onto  the  other." 

Mr.  Rhodes ;  in  a  place  called  Apalachin:  "As  you  say,  neither  the  lady 
nor  myself  thought  well  of  'The  Prodigal  Calf.'  You  see,  you  make  a  story 
better  by  cussing,  tearing  it  up  and  writing  it  over.  Both  the  lady  and 
myself  were  far  too  polite  to  find  fault  with  a  line  which  the  other  had 
written — and  there  you  are  I 

"The  day's  mail,  by  the  way,  brings  me  not  only  your  note,  but  also  two 
urgent  requests  for  my  autograph  on  promissory  notes.  Of  course  you  wish 
the  sad  story  of  my  life  ?  This  really  distresses  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  auto- 
biograph,  yet  I  hate  to  be  disobliging '' 

The  Silhouette:  in   California:     "But  Mr.  Rhodes  I     I  was  merely  ask- 


Mr.  Rhodes:  in  a  place  called  Apalachin:  "Yes.    The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

E.  M.  Rhodes,  R.  F.  D..  bats  and  throws  right-handed.  Persian  education ; 
peterpantheist :  hopeful  pessimist :  poltroon  in  politics,  laggard  in  love  and  a 

dastard  in  war.     Which  do  you  think  the  more  valuable  man Lee  Magee, 

or  Benny  KaufT  ?'' 

The  Silhouette;  in  California:     " if.  the  lady  being  agreeable,  I  have 

your  permission  to  publish ?" 

Mr.  Rhodes:  i.  a.  p.  c.  A.:  "Our  schools  teach  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks :  but  our  boys  don't  know  who  Doniphan  was,  or  what 
he  did.  Do  you  know?  It  is  worth  knowing.  Doniphan  was  born  in  St. 
Ia)uis  ;  but  St.  Louis  hasn't  found  it  out. 

"Come  to  think  it  over,  it  may  have  been  C.  H.  Claudy  who  wrote  that 
paper  on  Doniphan.  Anyhow,  Haines  or  Claudy,  the  paper  will  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  volume.     'Before  Agamemnon,'  to  be  edited  by  C — r — s 

F.  L — mm — s — and,  for  the  greater  part,  written  by  him.  It  will  deal 
with  the  neglected  great  of  America,  such  as  Houston.  Doniphan.  Keeny,  Kit 
Carson.  Lewis  and  Clark "' 

The  Silhouette;  in  California:  " vour  collaborative  story.  'The  Prod- 
igal Calf -" 

"Mr.    Rhodes:    in    the   same    place: 

" Joe  Choyinski,  and  others.     Mr. 

L — mm — s  does  not  know  it  yet.  I 
will  gladly  supply  you  with  further  in- 
formation in  stock  at  any  time.  A 
question:  Do  you  spell  'b-r-o-n-c-o' 
with  an  'h'  ? 

"I  have  no  pei- 
sonal  feeling  in  the 
matter.  That  hap- 
pens not  to  be  the 
way  the  word  is 
spelled.     I    merely 
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mention  it.  People  who  would  not  dream  of  writing  "finn  de  cycle,"  gaily 
put  an  'h'  in  bronco.     Why? 

"The  bitterest  moment  I  ever  knew  was  when  a  bronco  pitched  me  off 

(no  alibi)  in  New  Mexico  before  an  audience  of  the  four  sweetest  girls 

or  at  any  rate,  the  sweetest  four  girls 1  ever  knew.     No  four  women 

were  ever  loved  as  I  loved  those  four.  Beside  that  humiliating  experience, 
any  little  set-back  in  the  pursuit  of  letters  pales  to  insignificance. 

"For  the  editors :     I  have  been  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration 

by    two-score and    used    'pretty    sufficiently'    by   one.     Mr.    Charles    F. 

Lummis  gave  me  my  first  lessons  and  aided  me,  as  man  and  as  writer,  by 
wise  counsel  and  example.  If  there  are  any  more  at  home  like  him,  it  has 
not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  them.  And  I  have  met  a  surprising  lot  of  good 
men,  at  that. 

"I  read  Irvin  Cobb's  'Interview'  with  a  grin.  He  likes  his  tragedy  stories 
better  than  the  humorous  ones.  On  the  strict  O.  T.  so  do  you.  All  his  stuff 
is  tip-top  ;  but  you  like  the  serious  stuff  best.     Don't  you  ? 

"Have  you  my  permission  to  publish  the  collaborative  story,  'The  Prod- 
igal Calf,'  in  The  Silhouette?  Certainly!  You  see,  writing  is  not  really 
my  business ;  my  Big  Little  Moments  are  quite  aside  from  that.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  live,  hard ;  and  I  am  giving  it  my  closest  attention.  My  literary 
adventures  may  be  summed  up  thus :  I  am  trying  to  set  forth  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  life  I  know  best." 

Yours  truly, 

E.  M.  Rhodes. 

■THE  FAMOUS  WRITER. 
Jeania  Peet. 

I  watched  the  famous  writer  as  he  came  into  the  room.  Did  we  not  own 
him,  body  and  soul?  Had  we  not,  that  very  morning,  read  his  closest 
friend's  account  of  his  habits  of  thought? 

The  close  friend,  not  wishing  to  seem  biased  by  his  friendship,  had 
grazed  the  line  of  insolence.  As  I  closed  my  magazine  or  put  aside  my 
Sunday  paper — I  forget  which  published  the  interview- — I  thought  how  he 
must  despise  the  men  who  swarm  about  him.  Always  there  is  a  touch  of 
familiarity  in  their  admiration,  as  who  should  say: 

"We  knozif  all  about  you — and  still  we  admire  you." 

"Doubtless,"  I  remarked  to  my  companion  of  the  evening,  "these  people, 
too,  have  habits  of  thought.  They  are  not  so  very  different  from  the  great 
man ;  yet  publicity  has  set  him  apart  as  if  he  were  a  caged  creature  of  an- 
other species.  It's  as  when  you  say:  'Oh,  look  at  the  splendid  black 
leopard !'  He  is  not  happy  in  his  cage.  A  man  was  not  made  to  be  exhib- 
ited.    Poor  fellow  !     I  pity  him. 

"No  need  to  pity  him,"  my  companion  made  answer.  "What  can  the 
outside  world  do  to  hurt  him  ?     He  is  greater  than  his  fame!" 


THE  BOND  OF  THE  ROSES. 

Over  Fitzgerald's  grave,  when  breezes  pass, 
Go  wavering  red  rose-petals  to  the  grass ; 
Sprung  from  a  Persian  tree,  whose  parent  bloom 
Dashes  its  crimson  tears  on  Omar's  tomb. 
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[Awarded  first  prize  in  Short  Story  Competition.] 

THE  WAR  MOTHER. 
Rose  L.  Ellerbe. 

St.  Elijah's  Day  mass  was  ended.  The  peasants  now  ready  to  enjoy 
their  hoHday,  clumped  out  of  the  square  white  church  with  its  green  roof 
and  button-topped  cupola,  into  the  g-listering-  sunshine  of  the  unshaded 
square.  The  road,  between  two  lines  of  weather-grayed,  moss-topped  izbas, 
was  a  stream  of  grayish  dust.  Beyond  the  village,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sandy 
plain  stretched  away  to  an  ashen  birch  wood.  The  commune's  ripening 
fields  of  barley  and  rye,  broken  by  the  dull  green  of  gardens  and  clover,  lay 
at  the  other  side.  The  vivid  head  kerchiefs  and  aprons  of  the  women  were 
the  only  bits  of  high  color  in  the  monochrome. 

A  group  of  the  men  lingered  before  the  one  new  house  of  the  place — its 
logs  still  unbarked,  its  windows  staring — the  home  of  Sergius  Samarin, 
Tomorrow  the  harvest  would  begin.  Never  had  the  promise  been  better. 
Good-natured  laughter  and  sly  jokes  mingled  with  the  discussion  as  to  whose 
barley  was  ripest,  and  which  fields  should  be  first  cut. 

Further  along  another  group  leaned  on  the  fence  before  a  lop-sided  izba, 
and  listened  with  easy  tolerance  to  the  biting  assertions  that  Peter  Nekliudofif 
poured  forth  on  his  favorite  topic,  the  rights  of  the  moujiks. 

Peter's  step-son,  Ivan  Strogofif,  a  man-sized  boy,  broke  into  the  invective 
at  last : 

"Yes,  we  peasants  have  rights.  But  we've  got  to  work  for  them.  We 
don't  get  land  or  crops  just  by  talk,  or  by  keeping  saint's  day  every  week." 

Still  wearing  her  violet  silk  kerchief  and  her  rosy-pink  apron,  Marya 
Nekliudoff  sat  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  an  izba  door  and  looked  on.  She 
did  not  understand  all  their  talk ;  but  she  was  content  and  proud.  It  was  her 
nien-folk  to  whom  the  neighbors  were  listening. 

Before  Peter  had  gotten  a  fresh  start,  a  riffle  of  dust  far  down  the  road 
spread  into  an  enveloping  cloud,  out  of  which  the  shuffle  of  hoofs  announced 
the  coming  of  strangers.  Talk  and  laughter  ceased,  and  every  man  and 
woman  watched  in  silence  while  the  police  official  of  their  district  and  a  dust- 
grimed  officer  rode  slowly  through  the  street,  and  stopped  before  the  house 
of  the  starosta.  Sergius  stepped  out  and  saluted  them  with  the  dignity 
fitting  in  the  "Big  One"  of  the  commune.  The  captain,  after  a  brief  greet- 
ing and  a  swift,  all-grasping  glance  about  him,  spoke  loudly,  abruptly : 

"His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Czar,  calls  for  his  first  Reserves!" 

"Is  it  war?"  Sergius  Samarin  demanded.  "We  have  heard  nothing 
of  it!" 

"Russia  is  threatened.  In  another  week  the  enemy  may  be  upon  us. 
Your  village,  your  crops,  your  women  and  children — all  are  in  danger." 

"Who  is  it?  What  enemy  is  this?"  Peter  Nekliudoff  asked,  while  the 
rest  stood  by,  stricken  dumb  with  the  surprise  and  the  fear  that  the  captain's 
words  brought. 

The  officer  frowned  and  spoke  curtly : 

"The  Germans — " 

"But — the  Germans?  We  have  many  Germans  here  in  our  country," 
the  starosta  ventured. 

"Read  the  list  of  names."  The  officer  spoke  sharply,  and  the  stanovoi 
drew  out  a  paper.     "In  one  hour  you  must  be  ready  to  move." 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  women.  The  men  began  to  mutter 
among  themselves.     Sergius  Samarin  lifted  his  hand  and  protested  boldly : 
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"Why  such  haste  ?  Our  han^est  is  ready.  In  two  or  three  days  we 
mig-ht  save  our  crops.  If  our  best  men  go  away  today,  much  grain  will  be 
lost.     Our  people  will  suffer — " 

"The  orders  are  imperative.  There  can  be  no  delav,"  the  captain  replied. 
"Read  the  list." 

The  policeman  read  twenty  names — the  pick  of  the  men  of  the  village. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  the  officer  commanded : 

"Be  ready  to  march  at  three  o'clock." 

A  rustle  of  movement  was  broken  b}^  Peter,  who  once  more  spoke  out : 

"Why  do  we  fight  our  neighbors  ?     AVhat  have  they  done  to  us  ?" 

The  captain,  who  had  thrown  his  feet  from  the  stirrups  to  stretch  his 
legs,  whirled  about  and  spoke  with  impatience : 

"Have  I  not  said,  blockhead?  The  German  Kaiser  has  defied  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  !     Make  ready — the  time  is  short." 

"What  is  it  to  us  that  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  quarrel?"  Peter 
grumbled,  as  he  turned  into  his  own  gate. 

Alarya  again  sat  on  the  steps,  her  hands  folded,  her  face  stolid. 

"Come !'"  Peter  said  as  he  passed  her.     "I  must  get  ready." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  rising  and  following  him,  "get  ready  to  be  shot." 

He  laughed  harshly. 

"Anyhow,  I'll  not  be  killed  by  yellow  heathen.  Germans  are  white  men. 
And  I  may  come  back — don't  get  another  man  too  soon." 

"I  shall  have  no  more  men.     I  shall  bear  no  more  sons — to  go  to  war." 

The  woman  spoke  with  a  sudden  sharp  finality  that  made  her  husband 
turn  to  stare  at  her.  She  put  his  shirts  and  handkerchiefs,  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  an  icon,  into  a  bundle.  She  listened  to  his  instructions,  bade  him 
good-bye,  stoically,  hopelessly. 

"Don't  be  so  afraid,  old  woman,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
door.  "You  have  Ivan  left.  He's  a  good  boy.  And — I  may  come  back  to  tell 
stories,  like  grandfather  there,"  and  he  nodded  toward  the  crooked  old  man 
who  sat  on  a  bench,  mumbling  of  the  days  when  he  had  fought  for  "God 
and  the  Czar." 

But  Mar3^a  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  her  husband  again.  As  a  little 
girl  she  had  seen  her  father  and  older  brother  leave  home  "to  fight  for  the 
Little  White  Father."  They  had  not  come  back.  Her  first  husband  and 
her  first-born  had  gone  to  fight  the  Japanese.  They  never  returned.  Now, 
Peter  was  gone. 

Before  mid-afternoon  the  men  had  marched  away ;  and  their  women, 
leaning  on  fences,  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  were  recalling  disasters  of  the  past 
and  foretelling  evils  of  the  future. 

The  men  who  were  left  behind,  with  the  women  and  the  boys,  cut  the 
grain  and  stacked  it.  Occasionally  a  vague  story  of  some  great  victory 
won,  it  was  whispered,  in  the  face  of  guns  that  rained  shot  by  the  bucketful, 
and  of  strange,  death-dealing  air-demons,  came  to  the  village.  But.  for  the 
most  part,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  war  of  their  own  soldiers!  They  only 
knew  that  their  crops  must  be  cared  for,  or  famine  would  again  reap  its 
harvest.  From  dawn  till  dark  every  soul  but  the  doddering  old,  and  the 
tottering  young,  worked  in  the  fields. 

Then  came  the  second  call.  Again  a  stiff-backed  young  captain  and  a 
police  official  rode  into  the  village.  This  time  the  call  took  the  boys  and  the 
older  men.  Marya's  Ivan  was  among  them.  He  heard  his  name  with  a 
boy's  joy  in  change  and  excitement. 

"I  shall  kill  German  devils  and  come  home  and  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he 
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boasted  to  his  mother,  who  stood  by  motionless,  stunned,  by  this  demand  for 
her  last  man. 

"You  will  rot  in  a  ditch,  with  no  candle  and  no  grave,  like  the  rest,"  she 
answered,  looking-  at  the  big-,  rosy-cheeked  lad  with  heavy  eyes. 

"I  must  defend  my  country,  if  I  die !"  he  cried,  his  face  darkening".  "But, 
T  should  like  to  know  ivhy  we  fig-ht — what  it's  all  about." 

Marya  was  left  with  her  daughter  Anna,  fourteen,  Peter's  two  sons — 
George,  who  was  seven,  and  Alex,  five  years  old — and  the  old  grandfather. 
They  all  toiled  at  the  housing  of  the  vegetables  and  the  threshing  of  the 
grain,  even  the  baby  Alex,  who  carried  cabbage  heads  from  the  garden. 

Rumors  began  to  circulate  of  unstinted  bloodshed ;  of  men  falling  like 
stalks  of  wheat  before  the  harvester  blade ;  of  terrible  engines  that  destroyed 
whole  regiments  at  one  blow.  But  these  stories  were  vague,  formless,  until 
Sergius  Samarin,  ghastly,  bent  as  with  age,  and  with  his  right  arm  gone 
clean,  came  home.  Then  the  wildest  rumors  became  facts.  Sergius  had 
seen  it  all  with  his  own  eyes.  And  he  had  seen  more  than  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors die.  Now,  indeed,  the  blood-dripping  clutch  of  war  was  upon  them,  in 
their  own  households,  at  their  very  hearts.  Behind  closed  doors,  in  hushed 
tones,  he  talked.     Last  of  all,  he  turned  to  Marya  Nekliudofif. 

"Peter  was  standing  in  the  line  of  the  shell  that  took  my  arm,"  he  told 
her.  "When  I  came  to,  and  got  my  head  up  and  looked  around,  Peter  was 
gone.     There  was  just  a  pile — bloody  scraps  of  men." 

Marya  listened  without  a  word.  Her  round,  flat,  peasant  face,  framed 
in  its  dingy  blue  kerchief,  was  almost  as  expressionless  as  the  unglazed  plate 
on  the  shelf  behind  her.  When  Peter  was  through  talking,  she  went  on  with 
the  other  women  to  the  threshing  floor.  There  were  no  men,  now,  to  handle 
the  new  threshing-machine — the  harvesters  had  gone  back  to  the  hand  flails. 

Three  weeks  later,  Anton  Churin,  of  the  second  call,  came  back  with  a 
bullet  hole  through  his  shoulder.  He,  too,  had  tales  to  tell — tales  that  made 
ruddy  faces  turn  pale,  and  wrung  cries  of  agony  from  wives  and  mothers. 
Lines  and  shadows  had  come  into  the  face  of  Marya  Nekliudoff  since  the 
return  of  Sergius.     It  had  grown  longer  and  thinner — more  like  a  platter. 

"Ivan,"  Anton  began,  looking  at  her,  then  stopped. 

"Yes — Ivan?"  she  questioned  steadily. 

"I  saw  him  when  I  was  pushed  ahead  with  the  rest  at  Yaroslav.  He  was 
lying  with  his  face  up — just  like  sleep.  I  almost  stepped  on  him.  And 
when  I  looked  back — Well,  they  were  jamming  us  forward — men,  guns, 
officers,  everything.     He  was  tramped  into  the  mud." 

Again  Marya  listened  to  the  awful  words  without  a  sound,  a  movement. 
When  Anton  stopped  talking,  she  went  to  her  own  izba.  She  sat  there  in 
the  dim  light,  without  words,  without  tears,  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  night- 
fall she  put  out  the  tschee  and  black  bread  for  her  children ;  and  when  they 
had  eaten,  saw  them  lie  down  on  the  benches,  their  only  beds. 

Then  she  moved  her  chair  close  to  the  boys,  where  she  could  hear 
their  quiet  breathing — the  little  sighs,  the  slight  movements  of  healthy, 
childish  sleep.  She  sat  there  quietly.  Yet  her  sluggish  brain  was  awake, 
on  fire ;  she  was  thinking. 

Her  men  had  all  gone,  at  the  call  of  the  Czar,  to  death.  What  good  had 
come  of  their  slaughter?  As  a  child  she  had  known  privation,  cold,  hunger, 
hard  work,  because  the  bread-winners  of  the  family  served  the  "Little 
Father."  When  her  husband  and  oldest  son  had  gone  to  fight  a  strange 
people,  again  she  and  her  children  had  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  want. 
She  had  seen  two  of  her  children  die  for  lack  of  proper  food  and  care.  And 
now,  again,  her  children  and  herself  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  men  who 
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were  slain  :  must  lack  everything-  that  made  life  worth  while.  Already  she 
had  decided  to  take  her  pretty  daughter  Anna  to  ]\Ioscow — to  earn  what  she 
could  in  the  easiest  way  open  to  an  ignorant  peasant  girl. 

And  her  two  boys — these  innocent,  whole-bodied  men-things  !  If  she 
and  Anna  should  be  able  to  keep  them  alive  and  bring  them  to  manhood, 
they,  in  their  turn,  would  become  the  targets  for  infernal  machines.  Nor 
was  it  simply  suffering  for  women  and  children,  and  death  for  men,  that 
came  from  war.  Her  men  had  all  died,  so  far  as  she  knew,  without  extreme 
unction,  without  candles,  without  graves.  Holy  Church  had  not  blessed 
them.  If  the  words  of  the  village  priest  were  true,  not  one  of  them  could 
enter  the  gates  of  Heaven.     They  were  all  lost  souls. 

Little  Alex  turned  over,  and  her  thought  came  back  to  her  babies — the 
last  she  should  bear.  She  pictured  them  lying  in  the  mud,  bleeding,  crushed, 
naked,  like  her  fine  Ivan.  She  saw  them  blown  into  pieces,  trampled  over 
by  men  and  horses,  rotting  unburied.  No  last  rites  for  them  ;  they,  too, 
would  be  shut  out  of  Paradise. 

Hour  after  hour  the  peasant  mother  sat  there  in  the  dark,  without  mov- 
ing, black  pictures  forming  and  re-forming  before  her  hot  eyes.  At  last  she 
heard  a  rooster  crow,  and  lifted  her  head.  She  got  up  and  lighted  a  candle 
and  held  it  in  her  hand  while  she  looked  down  at  her  two  boys.  She  saw 
their  flushed,  round  faces :  their  straight,  perfect  bodies ;  their  contented, 
restful  peace. 

Then  she  set  the  candle  on  the  table  and  knelt  by  her  baby.  She  put  her 
strong,  blunted  fingers  to  his  throat,  feeling  for  the  pulsing  beat  that  means. 
life.  She  pressed  hard  into  the  soft  flesh — harder  and  harder,  until  the 
child  stirred,  writhing,  his  legs  drawn  up  at  the  knees.  His  arms  thrown 
out,  struck  her  face.  Her  breath  came  faster ;  her  fingers  twitched ;  but 
she  only  gripped  the  harder.  At  last  he  lay  still.  She  bent  close  and  put 
her  ear  to  his  lips.  She  bared  his  chest  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  heart.  It 
was  still. 

The  mother  got  up  stifi^ly,  crossed  the  room  and  took  a  piece  of  cord 
from  a  nail.  She  knelt  again,  this  time  beside  Serge.  She  slipped  the  cord 
under  his  head  and  tied  it  in  a  slip-knot  about  the  moist,  gently  stirring 
throat.  Then  she  drew  it  tight — tighter.  The  boy  choked,  struggled, 
clutched  with  his  hands  at  the  constriction  that  was  cutting  oft'  his  breath. 

The  woman  did  not  flinch.  Steadily,  surely,  she  drew  the  string  tighter 
and  tighter.  After  a  long  time  this  child,  also,  was  still;  the  warm,  living 
body  had  become  a  lump  of  useless  waste. 

She  did  not  remove  the  cord  ;  she  rose  and  sat  again  in  her  chair. 

Daylight  came,  and  Anna  awoke.  After  she  had  looked  into  the  white, 
living  face  of  her  mother,  and  the  white,  dead,  faces  of  her  brothers,  she 
screamed — screamed  terribly. 

Alarya  roused,  and  ordered  her  daughter  to  fetch  Sergius  Samarin ; 
when  the  starosta  stood  in  the  room,  stunned  and  speechless,  the  mother 
spoke  quite  calmly : 

"Yes,  I  did  it.  Those  two  will  never  be  fodder  for  guns.  There,"  she 
pointed  to  a  box  on  the  table,  "is  money  for  the  candles  and  the  priest. 
Now  send  for  the  police." 
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THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 

THE    STORY. 

Walter  Carrington. 

I. 

Mrs.  Crandall  rang-  the  elevator  bell  with  vigor. 

She  rang-  a  second  time;  as  Manuel  still  failed  to  appear,  she  nodded  and 
smiled  an  acceptance  of  the  administrador's  apolog-y,  crossed  the  patio  and 
mounted  the  stairs. 

Standing-  in  the  door  of  the  hotel  office  the  administrador  gazed  after 
the  retreating  figure,  admiration  written  in  every  line  of  his  lean,  brown 
face.  None  the  less,  he  shook  his  head  dubiously.  Voiced,  his  thoughts 
may  have  expressed  this : 

"The  young  Americana,  she  of  the  sun-bright  hair  and  heaven-blue  eyes, 
is  good  to  look  at;  therefore,  why  should  I  deny  myself  the  pleasure? 
But — "another  shake  of  the  head — "five  days  have  passed  since  she  has 
written  her  name,  and  that  of  the  Seiiora  Mary  Atwood,  on  my  register ; 
and  as  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Seiior,  her  husband.  Is  it,  then,  the 
custom  of  her  country  for  a  woman  to  go  and  come  unattended  by  Sefior,  the 
husband?     In  Mexico  it  is  not  so." 

The  rooms  of  the  hotel  were  ranged  about  the  four  sides  of  the  patio. 
The  apartments  of  Mrs.  Crandall  and  Mrs.  Atwood  were  on  the  third  floor, 
away  from  the  noise  of  the  court.  As  Mrs.  Crandall  entered,  the  elder 
lady,  a  stubbed  pencil  gripped  in  her  chubby  fingers,  looked  up  from  the 
guide  book  she  was  marking.     With  mild  interest  she  addressed  her  niece : 

"Did  you  get  the  tickets,  Elna?" 

"No,  Aunt  Mary." 

"But  why  didn't  you  get  the  tickets?" 

Mrs.  Crandall  answered — as  well  as  she  might  for  a  mouth  full  of  veil 
pins: 

"Couldn't." 

When  she  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  fluffed  her  hair  before  the  mirror,  she 
perched  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  elaborated  her  statement : 

"You  see,  dear,  there's  been  a  severe  storm  in  the  southern  part  of  Mex- 
ico ;  and  a  rampageous  river  sucked  several  miles — or  feet — of  track  into  the 
swamp.  We  may  be  delayed  for  a  week  or  two.  The  railroad  people  would 
not  say  when  train  service  is  to  be  resumed." 

Mrs.  Atwood  rocked  placidly,  and  made  cabalistic  additions  to  the  guide 
book. 

"We  are  perfectly  comfortable  here,  Elna.  I  should  like  to  see  something 
of  Mexico  City  before  we  leave  it.  I  found  an  advertising  book  downstairs 
that  tells  you  where  to  buy  opals  and  things.  It  gives  the  legend  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  too.  She  appeared  to  an  Indian — he  was  a  shepherd, 
or  something  like  that — on  the  very  spot  where  the  shrine  of  Guadalupe 
was  built.  There  was  a  painting — or  a  blanket,  I  don't  remember  which. 
How  silly  of  me  !     There  was  a  painting  of  the  Indian  done  on  the  blanket — " 

"Don't  you  suppose  Uncle  Johnny  will  be  worried?" 

"Mm?     Worried?     Why  should  he  be  worried?"     Mrs.  Atwood  closed 

the  book  and  took  off  her  spectacles.     "He  knows  we  are  at  the  hotel  where 

he  stays,  when  he  is  in  the  city,  and  that  we  shall  be  well  looked  after.     He 

knows,  too,  that  this  young  man — what's  his  name? —  is  here.     Oh,  yes! 

Owen  Bradley,  isn't  it?     A  neighbor  of  your  uncle's.     We  are  fortunate  to 

have  him  for  an  escort."        ,r-    .•       j  z:a\ 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 

THE    CRITICISM. 

\\  .  C.  Morrow. 

I  have  read  the  initial  chapters  of  your  novel,  and  will  write  some  pre- 
liminary things  concerning-  them.  From  the  chapters  that  you  have  sent 
me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  anything-  now  about  the  story  as  a  story. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  other  matters  ;  and  yet  ihc  storv  is,  of  course,  the 
principal  thing. 

I  find  that  you  have  yielded  to  the  temptation — so  it  seems  ;  it  may  not 
prove  true — to  use  the  story  as  a  vehicle  for  describing-  queer  thing-s  in  a 
foreign  country,  instead  of  using  the  queer  things  in  the  foreign  country 
merely  as  implements  for  the  forwarding  and  development  of  the  story.  If 
that  is  your  plan,  your  book  is  seriously,  perhaps  fatally,  defective.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  unquestionably  so.  But  the  later  chapters  may  make  a 
considerable  difiference.     You  see  that  I  am  writing  much  in  the  dark. 

The  story,  if  I  understand  it  properly  from  the  fragments  you  have  sent 
me,  is  this  :  Elna  Crandall,  an  attractive  young  married  woman,  is  not  fond 
of  her  husband,  who  is  not  Avith  her  and  her  aunt  during  their  visit  to 
Mexico.  There  she  meets  Bradley,  and  presently  she  falls  in  love  with 
him — ^but  that  is  a  mere  surmise ;  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  he  has  merely  fallen 
in  love  with  her.     That  is  the  story  so  far. 

The  only  purpose  that  the  setting  of  a  story  properly  serves  is  to  assist 
the  story.  It  is  merely  an  accessory,  as  are  the  characters,  the  dialogue,  the 
situations,  the  scenes,  the  pictures,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  story  that  we 
want,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Everything  else  is  of  secondary  value  and 
is  useful  only  in  helping  along  the  story.  Unless  you  have  already  given 
very  long  and  thoughtful  study  to  the  principles  of  fiction  and  the  drama, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  grasp  this  fundamental  truth  all  at  once ;  time  and 
thought  will  be  recjuired.  No  possible  situation  in  which  you  can  place  your 
story  can  be  as  interesting  as  the  story  itself.  If  the  situation  is  given  pref- 
erence over  the  story,  the  story  is  ruined.  It  is  bad  art  to  make  the  story 
subsidiary  to  the  scene  in  which  it  is  placed.  Worse,  such  treatment  makes 
even  a  good  story  dull.  If  you  can  recall  among  the  popular  works  of  any 
of  the  masters  an  exception  to  this,  please  tell  me  where  to  find  it.  The 
principle  is  so  obviously  right  that  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  discussion. 

Yet,  judging  from  the  fragments  that  you  have  sent  me,  you  have  seem- 
ingly violated  it,  and  sought  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  odd  things  in 
Mexico  than  to  the  real  story.  I  infer  that  3'ou  have  been  to  ^Mexico.  One 
of  the  elementary  traits  of  human  nature  is  to  seek  to  show  to  others  indi- 
rectly the  strange  or  interesting  or  grotesque  things  that  we  have  actually 
seen.  This,  when  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  see  to  be  an  almost  hopeless 
undertaking.  Language  has  severe  limitations  in  rousing  emotions,  and  in 
descriptions  of  unfamiliar  things  these  limitations  are  most  insistent.  Atmos- 
phere is  about  all  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  in  embodying  such  a  task  in 
our  fiction.     And  atmosphere  is  a  very  delicate  and  elusive  quantity. 

But  you  have  attempted  a  great  deal  more  than  atmosphere  in  your  story. 
By  giving  so  much  attention  to  matters  extraneous  to  the  story  you  have 
overburdened  the  atmosphere  with  local  description.  Further,  I  am  unable, 
as  yet,  to  see  wherein  the  exigencies  of  the  story  required  its  placing  in 
Mexico.  Will  you  tell  me  why?  Show  me  wherein  the  ^Mexican  atmos- 
phere, life,  and  scenery  are  essential  to  the  development  of  your  plot.     If, 
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upon^  carefnl_  thon,o-ht,  you  discover  that  they  are  not,  then  you  may  know 
that  in  selecting-  Mexico  for  the  setting  you  violated  a  fundamental  principle 
of  your  art.  In  doing-  this — if  you  have — you  have  hurt  your  story,  im- 
paired the  chances  of  its  publication,  and  failed  to  offer  the  best  inducements 
to  your  readers.  Janvier,  in  his  "An  Aztec  Treasure-House,"  made,  I 
understand,  his  story  the  main  consideration,  and  employed  the  Mexican 
merely  as  a  setting.  You  seem  to  have  used  your  story  as  a  setting  for 
Mexico. 

That  you  have  seemingly  taken  too  seriously  your  visit  to  Mexico  and 
the  effect  that  it  had  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  not  made  due  allowance 
for  the  g-reat  difficulty  of  making  your  readers  enjoy  from  reading  what  you 
saw  in  life,  seems  evident  from  numerous  indications.  You  have  a  super- 
abundance to  say  about  the  Viga  Canal.  You  seemingly  go  out  of  your 
way  to  introduce  it.  In  this  incident  I  see  nothing  but  a  use  of  the  story 
to  present  Mexico  to  the  reader. 

It  is  highly  advisable  that  a  story  should  be  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  A  story  of  Mexicans  would  be  perfectly  proper  in  Mexico.  We 
may  even  appropriately  introduce  a  foreign  element  in  the  way  of  subsidiary 
characters ;  but  the  main  characters  and  the  life  must  be  Mexican.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  iron  law.  It  is  a  principle  of  art  founded  on  good 
taste  and  common  sense.  By  taking  any  other  course  we  introduce  incon- 
gruities that  the  native  sense  of  fitness  in  all  human  beings  consciously,  or 
unconsciously,  resents.  In  fiction  it  is  the  story  of  human  sufferings,  hopes, 
struggles,  trials,  and  victories  that  constitute  the  chief  interest.  A  part  of 
the  naturalness  that  makes  the  stor}'  seem  as  though  it  must  have  happened 
is  the  fitness,  the  congruity,  of  all  its  parts  and  elements.  It  is  impossible 
to  send  Americans  to  Mexico,  and  by  introducing  an  abundance  of  local 
color,  place  them  in  such  a  whole  an^  I  fit  situation  as  to  give  their  conduct 
anything  like  the  interest  that  would  appertain  to  it  if  they  were  placed  in 
their  natural  environment. 

You  will  see  numerous  marks  and  annotations  that  I  have  made.  You 
will  see  what  I  say  about  the  opening  picture  in  the  story.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  important  thing,  and  you  overlooked  it.  If  I  were  you  I  would 
never  use  a  foreign  word  if  I  could  find  an  English  one  that  sufficed. 

It  seems  churlish  in  me  to  be  finding  so  much  fault,  when  there  are  so 
many  good  things  to  be  said.  Your  language  is  a  perpetual  delight ;  it  is 
easy  to  read,  is  unaffected,  and  is  rich.  Many  of  your  pictures  are  fine  and 
clear,  but  you  might  with  profit  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  that  important 
detail.  Of  course  you  know  what  the  picture  is — how  the  characters,  one, 
or  a  group,  look  at  a  given  moment.  The  theater  is  the  best  place  for 
studying  the  use  and  value  of  the  picture.  The  fewer,  bolder  lines  in  which 
the  picture  is  drawn,  the  better. 

I  wonder  if  you  keep  in  mind  this  important  principle :  "Am  I  writing 
something  every  moment  that  will  compel  the  attention  of  the  reader  and 
make  it  hard  for  him  to  lay  down  the  book?"  That  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind.  There  is  one  infallible  way  for  keeping  the  reader  in  that  state — it 
is  by  showing  constant  action,  or  by  holding  him  in  suspense  by  expectation 
of  action.  If  there  is  the  slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  reader  to 
skip  a  single  line  or  word,  then  we  may  know  that  our  work  is  radically 
faulty.  What  do  readers  most  skip?  Description — the  very  thing  that  you 
are  giving  so  much  attention  to.  They  are  bored  by  extraneous  matter  intro- 
duced into  a  story  by  the  writer  to  show  that  he  knows  where  he  has  been. 
They  want  humanity  always  ;  and  in  humanity,  action  first.  But  action  is  by 
no  means  all.     There  must  be  suspense.     That  is  where  comes  in  the  value 
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of  detail.  Thus  far  you  have  not  attempted  a  single  strong  situation — one 
showing  deep  or  strong  passion  or  tension  or  action.  Such  things  may  be  in 
the  missing  chapters.  If  they  are  not,  let  me  give  this  hint:  In  strong 
situations  be  very  deliberate.  That  is  where  you  need  abundant  detail. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this,  as  you  must  know  if  you  have  studied  men 
and  women  deeply,  and  have  probed  mental  philosophy. 


ADVENTURES   IN  LOVE. 
Burt  Linwood  Young. 

In  which  Percival  Parkinson  Meets  a  Volcano  and  a  Girl  with  Bee- 
Brown   Eyes. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  present  short  (very  short)  story  craze 
that  is  sending  editors  scurrying  to  watch-towers,  telescope  in  hand,  to  spy 
out  writers  who  can  do  the  trick  in  fifteen  hundred  words.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  account  for  it.  As  well  seek  to  explain — and  to  justify — the 
fashion  in  ladies,  but  two  brief  years  agone.    As  a  friend  said  to  me : 

"I  like  'em  plump  myself." 

However,  as  the  ladies  and  the  editors — ^bless  'em! — want  what  they 
want,  we  can  but  fall  into  line ;  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  therefore,  and 
without  waste  of  words,  I  will  relate  this  (almost)  true  story  of  Percival 
Parkinson. 

The  University  which  young  Parkinson  patronized  had  decided  finally 
that  Percival  needed  a  change  of  climate.  Percival  thought  so  himself.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  Honolulu,  until  such  time  as,  parental  wrath  subsiding, 
a  cheque  would  arrive. 

Some  freak  of  fancy  took  him  thence  to  Hilo,  \vhich  your  Atlas  will 
inform  you  is  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  (in  case  you  have  forgotten  it).  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  bound  for  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  the  flank 
of  J\Iauna  Loa.  We — the  reader  and  the  author — know  better.  We  know 
that  a  volcano  would  not  figure  very  largely  in  his  calculations  after  he 
had  seen  a  girl  with  bee-brown  eyes. 

One  of  a  personally  condvicted  party  of  four  young  women,  headed  by 
a  school  teacher,  she  came  aboard  at  Honolulu.  Percival  always  had 
detested  personally  conducted  parties.  He  resolved,  however,  to  annex 
himself  to  this  party  if  diplomacy  would  do  it. 

We  will  pass  on  to  Hilo,  to  the  hotel  under  the  whispering  palms. 
(That  must  be  what  the  w.  p.,  jotted  down  here,  stands  for.)  Glimmering 
emerald  twilight,  lighted  by  hibiscus  flames,  is  also  mentioned ;  as  are  the 
panorama  of  forested  city  and  land-locked  bay,  and  the  sound  of  surf 
breaking  over  the  reef.  This,  on  reflection,  has  no  bearing  on  the  adven- 
tures of  Percival  Parkinson  and  the  girl  with  the  bee-brown  eyes. 

She  was  not  in  the  dining  room  when,  his  toilet  freshened,  Percival 
went  in  and  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the  small  tables.  Percival  ate  very 
slowly,  hoping  that  the  girl  would  soon  have  an  attack  of  appetite,  and 
that  she  would  bring  it  down  where  it  could  be  properly  attended  to. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  blare  of  an  automobile  horn  at  the  door,  and 
remembered  that  the  school  teacher  had  said  that  the  stage  would  be  ready 
at  ten.  While  he  had  been  upstairs,  fussing  with  his  hair  and  necktie,  and 
changing  it  (the  necktie)  three  times,  the  girl  and  her  friends  had  break- 
fasted. 
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Percival  reached  for  hi?  hat  and  his  bag  on  the  way  to  the  door,  which 
he  made  in  four  jumps.  The  big-  car  swung  into  the  road.  He  ran  after 
it,  leaped  to  the  step,  balanced  neatly,  one  foot  in  the  air,  and  was  hauled 
in  by  the  school  teacher.  Xo  one  objected  to  his  presence  there.  The 
driver  doubtless  thought  that  Percival  was  one  of  the  personally  conducted : 
and  the  personally  conducted  may  have  thought^and  rightly — that  he  was 
a  man  of  nerve.  Percival  himself  thought  the  three-quarter  view  of  her 
cheek,  showing  apricot-red  through  the  tan,  and  the  looped  masses  of  hair 
(there  must  have  been  pounds  of  it! — brown,  to  match  her  eyes)  under  the 
cheap  "sport"*  hat,  a  most  satisfying  sight. 

There  is  something  here  about  a  mynah  bird  in  an  algeroba  thicket :  a 
lumbering  water  buffalo  dragging  a  plough :  wild  roses ;  a  Japanese  village 
on  stilts ;  gorgeous  color-patches  where  flowers  grow  thickly. 

A  repetition  of  these  scenic  effects  in  reverse  order,  mile  after  mile,  and 
they  were  at  the  A'olcano  House,  where  Percival  inscribed  himself  as  "P. 
Parkinson."  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  did  so.  But  she 
did  not  register.  The  officious  school  teacher  did  the  registering  for  the 
crowd.     Percival  noted  that  there  were  two  '"^Madges." 

"We  don't  start  for  the  volcano  until  it's  almost  dark,  the  guide  says." 
she  chattered,  in  the  delightful  staccato  way  she  had  of  speaking.  "It's 
more  effective  at  night.     A\'e'll  go — right  after  dinner." 

Percival  pondered  the  bribing  of  the  guide,  in  order  to  go  in  his  place ; 
but  he  concluded  to  trust  to  luck,  and  continue  his  travels  as  a  stow-away. 

" — And  we'll  carry  our  provisions  zcith  us.''  the  girl  told  everybody, 
four  hours  later,  as  she  danced  out  of  the  dining  room  and  into  the  office, 
after  an  early  evening  meal.  "Tt  will  be  such  fun  to  make  coffee  on  the 
hot  lava — and  we'll  arrive  at  the  very,  very  rim  of  the  volcano  at  the  very, 
very  Iwur  that  churchyards  yawn,  and — " 

"There's  danger.  A  new  cone  is  forming  in  the  depths  of  the  crater." 
the  school  teacher  announced,  as  the  girl  paused,  breathless. 

The  teacher  pointed  dramatically ;  and  gazing  from  door  and  windows, 
across  a  black  sea  of  lava  to  where  the  A'olcano  of  Kilauea.  smouldering 
a  thousand  feet  below,  sent  up  columns  of  smoke  and  steam,  the  peril 
suddenly  became  more  tangible  than  remote  possibility. 

'T  would  remind  you  that,  some  years  ago,  after  thunderous  internal 
warnings  and  with  shudderings  and  heavings  of  the  earth,  a  flow  of  molten 
lava  over  half  a  mile  in  width  belched  from  the  seared  lips  of  ]\Iauna  Loa," 
the  school  teacher  went  on.  statistically,  "forever  laying  waste,  on  its  devas- 
tating course  to  the  sea.  fertile  fields  of  cane,  green  stretches  of  pasture 
land,  banana  plantations  and  tropical  groves." 

Percival  looked  at  the  laughing  girl,  and  thought : 

''\Miat  would  you  do  if  I  should  kneel  before  you  and  ask  you  to  pick 
my  heart  out  of  the  dust — it's  there  at  }'Our  little  feet — and  hold  it  in  your 
little  hands?" 

Saddle  horses  were  soon  at  the  door,  the  guide,  Hawaiian  John,  and 
his  glistening  smile,  in  attendance.  As  they  stood  on  the  lanai  of  the 
A  olcano  House,  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  hamper  that  had  been 
promised,  the  school  teacher  began  where  she  had  left  oft' : 

"The  eruption  of  IMauna  Loa.  which  signifies  "the  long  mountain.'  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  Li  the  path  of  the  lava  flow,  and 
thirty  miles  away,  stood  Hilo — green,  beautiful,  smiling  Hilo.  The  terrified 
natives  fled  their  homes,  and  camping  on  the  banks  of  the  fatal  stream, 
watched  its  progress  as  it  advanced  slowly  but  surely  toward  the  settlement. 

"AMien  the  stream  was  less  than  a  mile  distant,  the  impending  danger 
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roused  the  natives  to  action.  The  surface  of  the  molten  lava  was,  by  night, 
as  a  rolling  sea  of  fire.  Would  not  Pele,  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  listen  to 
their  prayers,  their  chants  ?    Would  not  she  accept  their  offerings  ?" 

It  seemed  a  mystery  to  Percival  how  anyone  could  be  as  grammatical 
as  the  school  teacher ;  subconsciously  he  dwelt  on  this,  though  in  reality  he 
was  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  girl. 

"Today,"  rambled  the  school  teacher,  "the  natives  credit  the  miracle 
of  the  arrested  lava  flow  to  the  intercession  of  the  Princess  of  the  royal 
line.  She  it  was  who  caused  to  be  brought  a  pig,  young  and  white — the 
usual  offering  to  Pele.  The  sacrifice  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  path  of 
the  crawling  lava,  lo !  the  flow  ceased,  and  the  destruction  of  Hilo  was 
averted !" 

"I  do  hope  we'fl  have  pig  tonight — I  just  dote  on  roast  pig,"  said  the 
girl. 

Percival  observed,  then,  with  a  shock,  that  she  wore  a  slimpsy,  red 
calico  riding  skirt.  Poor  girl — poor  little  girl !  He  had  not  suspected 
before  that  she  might  be  of  "the  other  half."  To  be  sure,  she  had  not 
struck  him  as  being  one  of  the  "g-ilded  rich,"  either;  but — roast  pig  was 
her  idea  of  epicurean  luxury !  Well,  she  should  have  it — or  anything  else 
in  life  that  she  wanted — if  she  would  only  say  the  word.  A  clerkship — 
father  had  offered  him  a  clerkship — with  that  awful  name,  Percival  Park- 
inson, attached  to  it,  wasn't  much  to  offer  such  a  girl.  But  it  was  hers 
to  command. 

The  hamper  brought  out,  the  tourists  mounted  their  respective  steeds. 
To  Percival's  Miss  Madge  was  allotted  a — one-time — white  quadruped,  with 
a  bleak  eye  and  a  distraught  air.  Percival  managed,  in  the  shuffle,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  red  calico  skirt ;  and  with  Hawaiian  John  in  the  lead, 
the  party  filed  into  the  path  that  led  by  devious  windings  to  the  lava  plains, 
walled  round  by  precipitous  cliffs.  If  he  had  been  enthusiastic  before, 
Percival  was  now  simply  besotted  about  the  girl.  He  had  always  admired 
girls  who  could  ride ;  and  this  one  sat  her  horse  like  a  Diana.  Or  zvasn't 
Diana  the  nifty  horsewoman  of  antediluvian  times?  Never  mind!  This 
girl  was  that  kind. 

The  sun  set  in  a  nimbus  of  glory.  It  found  the  threads  of  gold  in  his 
Lady's  brown  hair — Oh,  yes !  Indeed  she  zvas  his  Lady !  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  hadn't  made  much  progress,  he  only  needed  a  suitable 
chance  to — 

He  found  it. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  corral,  the  place  where  the  horses  were  to  be 
left.  The  ascent  to  the  crater's  rim  must  be  made  on  foot.  Thence  they 
pushed  on  over  the  hot,  broken  lava  to  the  "Devil's  Kitchen." 

Night  closed  about  them ;  the  air  was  chill.  Percival  offered  the  ulster 
which  he  carried  to  the  girl.  It  was  not  refused ;  and  as  the  girl  and  the 
young  man  walked  side  by  side,  stopping  now  and  then  to  light  bits  of 
paper  or  to  "smoke"  souvenir  post-cards  over  some  especially  warm  fissure 
in  the  lava,  he  saw  that  the  trailing  coat  had  caught  fire ! 

After  Percival  had  put  out  the  fire,  they  got  on  very  well  indeed.  He 
found  himself  able  to  talk  almost  coherently.  The  guide  had  turned  chef ; 
and  they  watched  him  brewing  coffee  over  the  "stove" — two  tip-tilted  lava 
blocks — and  making  geometrical  designs  with  cold  meats  and  olives  and 
potato  chips  on  paper  plates,  the  preliminary  to  the  feast. 

"Wouldn't  he  be  cute  in  a  litte  cap?"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  I'm  starznng! 
There's  a  bottle  with  two  or  three  olives  in  it.  Please  save  my  life,  and 
get  them  out  for  me.     I  adore  olives." 
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As  Percival  feverishly  pursued  the  ohves  'round  and  'round  inside  the 
glass  bottle,  he  thought : 

"For  eighteen  years  you  have  been  growing  prettier  every  minute,  so 
that,  in  one  short  day,  you  could  knock  over  a  poor  dub  who  hasn't  the 
spirit  to  tell  you  what  you  have  done." 

At  eleven-thirty — as  the  school-teacher  noted  accurately  by  her  watch — 
they  had  finished  eating  and  story-telling  and  singing,  and  were  on  the  last 
stretch  to  the  volcano.  A  slender  moon  lighted  the  scene  wanly,  and 
lanterns  were  brought  into  use.  At  last  they  stood  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
sulphurous  smoke  on  the  crumbling  brink  of  the  crater.  For  a  time,  gazing 
down  into  that  awful  pit  of  smoke  and  fire,  none —  not  even  the  school- 
teacher— ventured  to  speak.  Suddenly  a  fountain  of  fire  sprang  from  the 
seething  cauldron  of  fire  below,  falling  and  rising  and  falling  again. 

"Oh  !"  said  the  girl.    And— "Oh!     Oh!    Oh!" 

But  it  was  not  the  wonderful  scene  that  inspired  this  observation.  In 
moving  to  one  side,  the  better  to  see,  the  crust  of  the  lava  had  crumbled ; 
and  she  sat  rather  white-faced,  nursing  a  pretty  ankle  in  two  pretty  hands. 
So  absorbed  was  the  crowd  in  the  spectacle,  that  the  following  by-play 
escaped  them. 

Percival  (sternly;  picking  up  the  girl)  :     "I'm  going-  to  carry  you — " 

Girl  (agitatedly)  :     "What!" 

Percival  (with  decision)  :  "I'm  going  to  carry  you  all  the  rest  of  your 
Ufe." 

Girl  (laughing)  :    "Why  I  don't  knozii' — I  don't  even  know  your  name!" 

Percival:  "I  don't  know  yours,  either;  so  we're  even.  What  is  it?  My 
name  is  Parkinson — Percival  Parkinson." 

Girl :     "My  name  is  Madge  Morris,  and — " 

Percival  (upon  whom  a  g"reat  light  is  breaking;  putting  down  the  girl)  : 
"Are — are  you  the  fabulously  beautiful — er — the  fabulously  rich  Miss 
Morris,  that  the  Sunday  papers — ?     And  you're  engaged  to — ? 

Girl :  "I  don't  look  it,  do  I  ? — in  this  rig  I  borrowed  of  the  waitress  at 
the  Volcano  House." 


CRITICS-ROYAL. 
Scene — A  Book  Store. 

Timid  Public:  "Gentlemen,  will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  book  for 
my  dollar-fifty?  I  had  contemplated  the  purchase  of  Mrs.  Lighthorne's 
'Dust  and  Deceit — ' 

First  Critic:  "I  reviewed  it  for  'The  Tidings.'  Awfully  readable,  but 
crazy !" 

Second  Critic:     "Sanest  thing  this  year,  but  dull." 

Third  Critic:  "I  had  to  do  it  for  'The  Tempus.'  No  characters  like 
those  ever  existed,  or  ever  could  exist.  Descriptions  of  tropical  scenery 
were  absolutely  true,  however." 

Author  of  "Dust  and  Deceit;"  aside:  "The  characters  are  literal  por- 
traits of  my  wife's  relations,  and  I've  never  been  near  the  tropics." 

Fourth  Critic:     "Call  that  a  book?     Saw-'dust.'     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

Fifth  Critic:  "No  man  ever  wrote  that  novel.  It's  too  great  a  give- 
away." 

Timid  Public:     "I  thank  you,  gentlemen!" 

Bookseller:  "Shall  I  wrap  a  copy  for  you,  Mr.  Timid  Public,  so  that 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  this  book?" 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

Florens  Folsom. 

All  my  life  long-  I  dreamed  of  one  high  joy 

Beyond  all  others — shadowy,  immense, 

Yet  delicate,  fine,  pure  with  no  alloy, 

Bright  to  the  mind,  sweet  both  to  soul  and  sense. 

I  thought  to  grasp  this  when  I  stood  in  white 
At  graduation,  lifted  o'er  the  crowd ; 
I  said  within  myself :     "It  comes  tonight. 
When  I  succeed — when  the  applause  is  loud !" 

But  it  was  not  my  joy  that  came  to  me 
With  gratified  ambition.     Later,  far, 
I  thought  its  glorious,  hidden  face  to  see 
In  my  Love's  eyes,  uplifted  to  a  star, 

While  round  me  locked  his  arms  in  quivering  thrill. 
But  no,  not  even  then  my  joy  came  down 
My  soul  and  heart  and  mind  wholly  to  fill. 
My  inmost  self  to  purple,  throne,  and  crown. 

But  now,  now  it  has  come,  has  come  to  me. 
My  joy,  untold  by  heard  lips  or  seen  eyes ; 
And  O,  since  I  have  known  he  is  to  be, 
I  know  more  than  the  learned,  the  most  wise ! 

He  is  to  be,  he  is  to  be  of  me, 

My  son !     In  springtime,  when  the  earth  runs  wild 
With  bloom  and  fragrance  and  the  dancing  sea. 
He  shall  be  born — my  little,  little  child ! 

I  am  glad,  glad  that  I  have  loved  the  sea ; 
Have  bathed  in  it  full  often,  where  the  sun 
Strikes  flashing  sparkles  from  the  wind-whipped  lee ; 
For  all  that  brightness,  freshness,  I  have  won 

For  him,  who  shall  be  born  of  me  in  spring. 
O,  I  am  glad,  that  I  have  loved  the  night ; 
Her  sweet  earth  fragrances  that  haunt  and  cling. 
Her  stars  and  silences ;  the  awful  height 

Of  moon-filled  skies  at  midnight,  when  the  earth 
Seems  to  stand  still  in  reverence  and  awe 
Before  the  God  of  Nature !     At  his  birth 
I  shall  obey  that  God's  sublimest  law; 

I  shall  then  be  in  utter  harmony 

With  chanting  Pleiads  and  with  singing  Spheres. 

O  God !     With  all  my  soul  I  worship  Thee 

Who  hast  to  such  a  purpose  led  my  years  !  ;  ,_     ' 
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THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 
(Continued  from  page  52) 
"I'm  not  so  sure,"  the  young  woman  objected.     "A  regular  hayseed, 
probably,  with  sunburned  whiskers.     My  sixth  sense  tells  me  that  he  wears 
red  ties." 

"And  speaks  the  English  language — don't  forget  that,  Elna.  If  this 
country  had  a  decent  climate,  and  one  could  get  used  to  their  heathenish 
language  and  the  awful  messes  they  eat,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  /  believe 
it's  the  red  pepper  that  keeps  them  stirred  up  all  the  time.  Remind  me  to 
ask  the  young  man  if  they  are  still  revoluting  down  San  Miguel  way.  Your 
uncle  doubted  the  wisdom  of  our  visiting  him  for  that  very  reason.  He  says 
that  Mr.  Diaz  isn't  as  popular  as  he  once  was,  and — " 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  their  little  old  two-by-four  revolution." 
"Nor  I.     No    indeed !     I    guess    the    United    States  can    look    after    its 
people  wherever  they  are.     Ring  the  bell  for  Manuel,  please.     Until  Mr. 
Bradley  presents  himself,  we'll  have  to  depend  on  him." 

When  Owen  Bradley  sent  up  his  card,  that  evening,  Mrs.  Crandall  re- 
ceived it.  her  aunt  not  having  completed  her  toilet. 

"Run  down — my — dear,  and  keep — him  good-natured,"  she  gasped,  be- 
tween tugs  at  a  refractory  set  of  hooks.  "A  man — dislikes — to — be  de- 
tained." 

A  small  apartment  adjoining  the  hotel  office — the  latter  barely  large 
enough  for  the  big  register,  the  key-rack,  and  the  urbane  administrador  who 
presided  over  both — was  the  only  sala  that  the  place  boasted.  Very  bare  and 
unattractive  it  seemed,  with  straight-backed  chairs  ranged  against  the  wall, 
and  with  the  one  writing  table  piled  with  a  week's  accumulation  of  news- 
papers.   Not  a  place  in  which  one  would  sit  from  choice. 

Thus  Mrs.  Crandall  decided,  as  she  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  little  room ; 
and  she  wondered,  vaguely,  who  the  gentleman  in  evening  dress,  idly  turning 
over  the  papers  on  the  table,  might  be.  A  good-looking  man,  she  approved, 
tall,  dark,  clean-shaven.  She  was  about  to  step  back  into  the  court  when  the 
gentleman  turned  and  came  toward  her. 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Atwood,"  he  said.     "My  name  is  Bradley." 
"But,"  she  objected,  "my  name  is  Elna  Crandall.     Good-evening,  Mr. 
Bradley.     Mrs.   Atwood  will  be  here   in  a  moment — Ah !     There   she  is ! 
Auntie,  this  is  Mr.  Bradley." 

Mrs.  Atwood,  a  puzzled  look  on  her  face,  extended  a  cordial  hand. 
"Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?"  she  demanded. 

"Out  near  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  yesterday,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three,  when  all  Mexico  is  supposed  to  be  taking  a  siesta,"  he  replied, 
promptly. 

"I  tell  Aunt  Mary  that  she  may  as  well  begin  to  conform  to  the  ways  of 
the  country ;  but  she  declares  that  she  did  not  come  to  Mexico  to  'sit 
around,'  "  Mrs.  Crandall  chattered,  to  cover  the  momentary  stiffness  of  a 
first  meeting.  "Auntie  is  distressingly  energetic — rises  at  five  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  doesn't  approve  of  siestas.  That  is  the  result  of  being  a  New 
Englander." 

Subconsciously  she  was  thinking  : 

"The  role  of  fetch-and-carry  is  not  for  him !  We'll  give  him  clearly  to 
understand  that  nothing  is  expected — " 

" — and  as  it  is  Holy  Week,  the  illuminations  and  decorations  will  be  fine." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bradley  !    You  were  asking  us — ?" 

"I  was  suggesting  that  we  spend  an  hour  at  the  cathedral." 

"We'll  go  right  up  and  get  our  hats,"  Airs.  Atwood  cordially  assented. 
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"And  I'll  go  out  and  flag  a  blue-flag  carriage,"  Bradley  declared,  with  a 
boyish  laugh.  "]\Ir.  Gordon — he's  staying  at  my  hotel — said  that  the  music 
tonight  would  be  especially  good.  He's  a  resident  of  San  Miguel,  by  the 
way — when  he  is  at  home." 

"Is  he  middle-aged,  dark,  with  peculiarly  brilliant  eyes?"  Mrs.  Crandall 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,  that's  Air.  Phillip  Gordon.     I  won't  be  but  a  minute,  ladies. 

When  the  two  women  had  gained  the  seclusion  of  their  apartments,  Mrs. 
Atwood  burst  out,  excitedly : 

"You  have  seen  that  man!  Somewhere,  at  some  time,  you  have  seen 
him.     What — what  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Mary,  I  did  see  him.  It  was  while  you  were  with  me  in 
California.  He  was  very  nice  to  me,  and  told  me  many  beautiful  things 
about  my  mother — " 

Mrs.  Atwood  laid  a  shaking  hand  on  her  niece's  arm. 

"He  said  nothing  that — would  hurt  you,  that  would  offend  you,  Elna?" 

"He  didn't  seem  to  feel  kindly  toward  you.  Aunt  Mary;  and  that  is  why 
I  did  not  tell  you  of  his  call." 

Mrs.  Atwood  stood  silent,  as  if  lost  in  thought ;  then  she  went  to  the 
wardrobe  and  took  down  her  jacket  and  hat. 

"I'd  go  half  round  the  world  to  avoid  meeting  that  man !" 

"But  what  will  you  do,  Aunt  Mary?  You  are  more  than  likely  to  meet 
him  at  San  Miguel.  I  can't  understand  your  dislike  for  him.  To  me,  he 
seemed  such  a  kindly,  gentle- — " 

"The  Chinese"- — Airs.  Atwood  broke  in,  speaking  in  a  meditative  tone, 
"know  a  trick  or  two  that  is  worth  while.  They  don't  fight  the  devil — they 
propitiate  him  with  offerings,  and  much  burning  of  incense.  I  shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  Chinese." 

II. 

"Any  news  ?"  asked  Airs.  Atwood,  emerging  triumphantly  from  the 
depths  of  an  immense  trunk  into  which  she  had  plunged  in  search  of  her 
camera. 

"No,"  Airs.  Crandall  answered. 

She  gave  a  weary  little  sigh,  and  throwing  hat,  gloves  and  parasol  on  the 
bed,  collapsed  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"Are  you  sure?"  her  aunt  insisted.  "I  thought  there  would  be  a  dis- 
patch in  answer  to  the  telegram  I  sent  Earl,  informing  him  of  our  safe 
arrival  and  the  cause  of  our  delay  here.     You  are  sure  ?" 

"Quite,"  Elna  answered.  She  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  "I  con- 
fess that  I'm  a  wee  bit  tired.  Today  you  enjoy  a  siesta,  like  a  rational 
woman,  while  I  tempt  Providence  and  invite  a  sunstroke  by  a  ramble  in  San 
Francisco  street  at  one  ithirty." 

"Strange !"  Airs.  Atwood's  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  dispatch. 
"You  don't  suppose  your  husband  is  ill  ?" 

"No  news  is  the  best  of  news,  they  say." 

"But  he  may  be  ill." 

"Never  trouble  trouble.  By  the  way.  Air.  Bradley  will  be  here  soon. 
I  stopped  at  the  Aloney  Exchange  on  the  corner,  and  he  was  standing  across 
the  street.  I  kept  an  eye  on  him :  and  when  I  left  the  Exchange  he  was  less 
than  a  half  block  behind  me.     Shall  we  have  him  in  here  ?" 

"Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  formal  call?  I'd  like  to  finish  unpacking  this 
trunk.     Our  sitting-room  is  in  an  awful  state — " 

"It  certainly  would  be  a  formal  call  if  we  had  to  sit  it  out  in  that  stuffy 
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sala  downstairs."  She  sprang  up.  and  in  a  moment  was  putting  the  adjoin- 
ing room  to  rights.  "Tell  the  seiior  we  will  see  him  here,  ]\Ianuel — "as  the 
boy  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  tendered  Bradley's  card. 

"I  know  that  I  am  calling  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour,  ladies,"  Bradley 
apologized,  as  he  was  ushered  in.  "But — if  I  may  suggest  it — I  think  you 
would  enjoy  a  trip  on  the  Mga  canal  this  afternoon,  including  a  visit  to  the 
floating  gardens  that  don't  float." 

Elna  clapped  her  hands  with  girlish  enthusiasm. 

"Did  I  say  that  I  was  tired?"  she  cried,  gaily,  as  she  caught  up  her  rose- 
wreathed  hat  and  set  it  at  a  jaunty  angle  upon  her  bright  locks.  She  re- 
trieved gloves  and  parasol,  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Atwood.  "What  are  you 
looking  for.  Aunt  Mary — lost  anything?" 

"I  wonder,"  Mrs.  Atwood  mused,  with  apparent  irrelevance,  "how 
many  plates  I  shall  need?" 

Bradley's  mystified  expression  moved  ]\Irs.  Crandall  to  mirth  ;  she  volun- 
teered : 

"I  will  explain :  A\'hile  my  aunt  is  the  personification  of  all  the  virtues, 
she  has — I  grieve  to  say  it — one  failing.     She  kodaks!" 

"What  a  child  you  are !"  ]\Irs.  Atwood  remonstrated,  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  "You  ought  to  change  your  dress.  A  white  embroidered  linen  for  a 
country  jaunt !     To  say  nothing  of  those  shoes  !" 

Bradley  took  the  camera  from  ]\Irs.  Atwood's  resisting  grasp. 

"It's  loaded,  but  it  isn't  necessarily  dangerous,"  Airs.  Crandall  assured 
him,  noting  his  gingerly  handling  of  the  black  box.  "Change  my  gown? 
Xo  indeed !  This  afternoon  was  made  to  order ;  and  not  a  minute  of  it  must 
be  wasted." 

Where  the  Viga  enters  the  city  there  is  a  landing-place ;  and  here,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  a  fleet  of  boats  is  tied — not  the  cumbersome  flat-boats  that 
convey  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  products  of  the  floating  gardens  to  market, 
but  passenger  boats. 

Bradley  bargained  with  the  owner  of  the  cleanest  of  the  boats,  and 
assisted  the  ladies  to  embark.  Mrs.  Atwood,  camera  in  readiness  for  a 
snap-shot,  sat  well  forward :  Airs.  Crandall  and  Bradley  kept  to  the  shelter 
of  the  gay,  striped  awning.  The  sun,  shining  through  the  branches  of  water- 
beech  and  eucalyptus,  dappled  the  brown  water  with  gold ;  the  sky  curved 
above  them — a  dome  of  turquoise  blue.  From  a  moored  pleasure  boat 
sounded  the  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  keeping  time  to  a  love  song. 

"Dump  your  camera  overboard!"  cried  Elna  Crandall.  "\Miat  will  your 
picture  be  without  the  gold  of  the  sunlight,  the  guitar  and  the  voice?  A 
body  without  a  soul — that's  what." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  I  had  taken  two  pictures  on  one  plate!"  Airs. 
Atwood  mourned.  "I'll  save  the  rest  of  the  plates  until  we  get  there.  I 
have  my  guide  book,  and — Oh,  yes !  Here's  the  place  I  marked.  Listen, 
Elna — you,  too.  Air.  Bradley.  We  may  as  Avell  improve  our  minds  as  we 
go  along. 

"  'The  sun  is  not  risen  over  the  \'alley  of  Alexico  when  the  villages  on 
the  Viga  are  astir.  In  the  gray  twilight  that  precedes  the  dawn  the  boats 
glide  down  the  silvery  strip  of  water,  their  Indian  crews — men,  bare-legged, 
bare-armed,  muscular,  the  women  clothed  in  a  single  limp,  cotton  garment, 
with  garlands  of  poppies  on  their  straight  black  locks — laboring  silently  at 
the  poles.  Thus  did  their  ancestors  navigate  these  waters  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  and — '  " 

"Low  bridge  !"  warned  Bradley  :  and  the  awning  poles  clattered  down. 

"If — you — will  believe — me — "  Airs.  Atwood  spoke  breathlessly,  as  she 
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assumed  an  upright  position — "that  gondoHer  of  ours  lay  on  his  back  and 
worked  the  boat  through  the  arch  of  the  bridge  with  his  bare  feet!" 

Passing  Santa  Anita,  the  "Venice  of  Mexico,"  they  kept  on  to  Ixtacalco, 
where — so  Bradley  assured  them — they  would  be  able  to  purchase  for  six 
cents  sufficient  pulque  to  insure  a  thumping  headache  the  next  morning. 

"How  very  interesting,"  murmured  Mrs.  Atwood.  absently.  "The  sun 
is  just  right  for  picture-making.     Supposing  you  put  me  ashore  here." 

Simultaneously  with  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Atwood  and  the  "gondo- 
lier"— the  latter  headed  for  a  pulqueria  further  up  the  road — Bradley  laid 
hold  of  the  pole  and  pushed  the  boat  into  a  thicket  of  flowering  oleanders, 
out  of  the  sun.  Mrs.  Crandall  had  removed  her  hat ;  and  wdth  the  pink 
blooms  massed  behind  her  golden  head,  she  was — despite  a  certain  sharpness 
of  features  that  betokened  recent  illness — the  incarnation  of  spring,  of  youth, 
of  everything  that  was  lovely. 

"Mrs.  Atwood's  isn't  the  only  traveling  library ;  I  brought  one  myself," 
Bradley  boasted. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  lazily,  incuriously. 

"  The  Choir  Invisible.'  " 

"Oh,  that's  old !" 

"Yes,  I  know.  Someone  who  had  the  room  at  the  hotel  before  I  came 
left  the  book,  I  imagine.  I  haven't  read  it  through.  It's  interesting.  Have 
you  read  the  story?" 

"No.  Sketch  a  bit  of  it  to  while  away  the  time  till  Aunt  Alary  joins  us. 
That  won't  be  till  she  has  used  all  her  plates." 

Bradley  read ;  and  his  voice,  a  little  uncertain  at  first,  steadied  as  he  went 
on  until  he  came  to  this  passage : 

"Nature  seemed  arranged  to  salute  her  as  some  imperial  presence ;  with 
the  waving  of  a  hundred  green  boughs  above  and  on  either  side ;  with  a 
hundred  floating  odors :  with  the  flash  and  rush  of  bright  wings, 
and  all  the  sweet  clamor  of  innumerable  melodies.     Then  one  of  those  things 
happened  that  contain  the  history  of  our  lives." 

Unknowingly,  perhaps,  a  tender  note  had  crept  into  his  voice.  Looking 
up,  his  glance  met  the  wide  gaze,  dreamily  contemplative,  that  was  fixed  on 
his  face.  The  book  dropped  to  his  knee.  He  leaned  toward  his  companion 
and  said,  speaking  with  earnest  directness : 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Your  coming  has  made  a — a  difference. 
I  mean,  it  ivUl  make  a  difference.  San  Miguel  is  a  lonely  hole.  We'll  be 
neighbors  there ;  and — I  hope  you'll  let  me  come  over  sometimes.  It  will  be 
like  the  old  days  with  mother  and  the  girls." 

"If  Aunt  Mary  and  I  can  repay,  even  in  a  measure,  your  kindness  to 
us — You  must  be  neglecting  your  business,  and  all  on  our  account,"  Mrs. 
Crandall  returned,  confusedly.  And  then,  the  inadequacy  of  the  conven- 
tional expression  being  evident,  she  was  suddenly  stricken  with  silence. 

Bradley  tactfully  returned  to  the  book  and  went  on  with  the  reading, 
choosing  pages  at  random : 

"This  is  your  lesson :     Never  go  into  a  battle  merely  to  show  that  you 

are  not  a  coward ;  that  in  itself  shows  what  a  coward  you  are 

Whether  you  be  a  man  or  woman,  you  will  never  do  anything  in  the  world 
without  courage.     It  is  the  greatest  quality  of  the  mind — next  to  honor — " 

"I  want  something  with  ice  in  it,"  declared  Mrs.  Atwood,  from  the  bank. 

Had  Mrs.  Atwood  been  more  observing,  she  might  have  wondered  at  the 
confusion  caused  by  her  sudden  appearance — a  confusion  which  Bradley 
covered  by  rising  briskly  and  proclaiming  his  own  parched  condition. 

"I  won't  promise  ice,  though,"  he  hedged,  as  he  led  the  way  to  a  near-by 
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g-arden  where,  in  an  arbor  of  brush,  curtained  with  vines,  were  small  tables 
for  the  use  of  the  picnic  parties  that  made  the  place  a  pleasure-ground.  "We 
have  the  garden  to  ourselves,  it  seems — that  is,  if  we  don't  count  the 
musicians,  who  are  always  on  hand  in  Mexico  for  any  small  change  that  may 
come  their  way.     What  shall  it  be — pulque?" 

Mrs.  Crandall's  white  teeth  flashed  in  an  impish  grin  as  she  noted  her 
aunt's  doubtful  expression. 

"Be  a  sport,  Aunt  Mary!"  she  counseled.  "Even  if  it  isn't  quite — 
respectable  you're  a  thousand  miles  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  no  one 
will  ever  know  the  difference.     Pul — what  do  you  call  it? — for  me,  please." 

"And  what  shall  we  order  from  the  musical  bill-of-fare?"  questioned 
Bradley,  as  the  musicians  seated  themselves  near  the  party. 

"The  national  air." 

Bradley  shook  his  head. 

"Sorry,  Mrs.  Atwood,  but  that  is  only  played  when  the  president,  or  the 
governor  of  the  state,  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Consequences,  Mrs.  Crandall? 
Yes,  indeed !  A  lot  of  'em.  A  dungeon  cell  or  a  round  number  of  pesos, 
I've  forgotten  which.  There  may  be  some  penalty  attached  to  the  mere 
listening — " 

"How  absurd !"  sniffed  Mrs.  Atwood. 

"We  might  ask  the  minstrels  for  'La  Golondrina,"  the  Mexican  equivalent 
for  'Home,  Sweet  Home.'  Here  is  our  pulque ;  and  while  we're  drinking 
it  we'll  listen  to  the  music.  It  may  help  to  divert  your  attention  from 
thoughts  of  ice — which  they  seem  to  have  mislaid. 

He  spoke  to  the  musicians ;  and  the  strains  of  ''La  Golondrina"  trembled 
on  the  harp  strings  and  cried  out  from  the  heart  of  the  violin. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  last  note  Mrs.  iVtwood  spoke : 

"Kind  of  a  weepy  thing,  isn't  it?  Why,  Elna!  You  haven't  touched 
your  pulque !  It  really  wasn't  so  bad — sort  of  buttermilkish.  It's  high  time 
we  returned  to  the  city,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Crandall  stood  up  mechanically,  and  spread  her  parasol.  Lender 
its  rosy  lining  her  face,  which  suddenly  had  grown  pale,  bloomed  again. 
She  looked  quickly  at  Bradley,  and  surprising-  the  thought  in  his  dark  eyes, 
as  quickly  looked  away. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  softly,  "for  the  crowning  pleasure." 

"The  crowning  pleasure  is  to  come,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  as  low  as 
her  own.     "We  can  read  the  book — together — at  San  Miguel.     Shall  we?" 

She  nodded,  and  followed  Mrs.  Atwood  down  the  path. 

The  boatman  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  landing.  They  waved  good- 
bye to  the  musicians,  who,  responsive  to  Bradley's  g'enerous  tip,  were  play- 
ing an  extra  tune  for  good  measure ;  and  were  off.  But  a  constraint  that 
silenced  even  Mrs.  Atwood's  loquacity  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  them  as 
they  drifted  cityward  with  the  current.  They  passed  the  empty  market 
boats,  home  returning ;  and  farther  on,  the  moored  pleasure  boat.  The  spirit 
of  gladness  had  fled  the  spot ;  no  longer  were  heard  the  patter  of  dancing 
feet,  the  sound  of  laughter.     The  voice  and  the  guitar  were  mute. 

(Continued  December  4.) 
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REVIEWS. 
Augusta  B.  Fowler. 
The  Yacht  Snark  Goes  on  a  Crusade  Against  Convention. 
The  keynote  of  "The  Log  of  the  Snark" — the  log-book  of  a  love  story,  told  with 
absolute  Mn-selfconsciousness  by  Charmian  Kittredge  London,  is  given  in: 

To   burst   all   links   of  liabit there   to   wander   far   away. 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day." 

The  keynote  of  the  Log-book 'is:  "An  unending,  happy  dream  of  youth  and 
romance."  The  writer  of  this  book  is  artist  and  poet.  The  pages  are  abloom  with 
colors  from  sea  and  sky,  spread  delicately.  On  the  yacht,  Snark,  "the  gleeful  winged 
things,"  three  days  out  from  San  Francisco,  already  "the  joy  of  living  is  making  itself 
felt."    To  be  sure,  there  is  hint  of  sickness;  but  what  of  that? 

"The  little  white  ship  cleaves  the  amethyst  flood The  red-gold  rudder 

dragging  through  the  purple." 

Each  day  is  one  of  progress,  of  mutual  sympathy  and  of  achievement.  Mrs.  London 
makes  one  see  things  as  she  sees  them :  "The  Portuguese  men-of-war,  turquoise-blue, 
transparent  organisms,  each  with  a  milky,  finny  sail  hoisted  to  the  breeze."  But  she 
does  not  spend  all  her  time  looking  at  beautiful  things.  Jack  is  at  the  wheel;  and  she 
starts  housekeeping.  "I  have  cleaned  up  the  greasy,  filthy,  Httered  floors  of  the  engine 
room,  the  bathroom,  two  staterooms,  and  with  Martin's  help,  the  cabin.  Jack  and  I  are 
the  only  ones  able  to  do  anything." 

A  storm  comes  up ;  and  the  Snark  refuses  to  "heave  to."  She  simply  wallows  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  Charmian  stands  for  hours  in  the  cockpit,  hovering  over  the 
compass,  wheel  hard  down,  waiting  for  that  unreasonable  yacht  to  round  up.  At  last, 
deciding  that  she  is  too  young  to  die,  she  goes  to  bed  with  her  boots  on. 

"The  sea  is  not  a  lovable  monster.  And  monster  it  is.  All  the  night  long  it  seemed 
that  I  heard  voices  through  the  planking,  talking,  talking,  endlessly,  monotonously, 
querulously ;  and  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  it  was  the  ocean  calling  from  the  outside, 
or  the  ship  muttering  gropingly,  finding  herself." 

Mrs.  London  is  nearly  swept  overboard.  "The  wheel  needed  Jack's  undivided 
attention  to  avert  a  possible  smash-up  of  everything  on  deck ;  but  the  man  left  the  ship 
to  save  the  woman.     'There  are  many  boats,  but  only  one  woman,'  he  briefly  summed 

Presently  the  shallow  little  ship  recovers  her  equanimity,  and  begins  to  reel  off  ten, 
sometimes  eleven,  knots  an  hour.  But  Jack  is  sad,  finding  that  "his  own  boat  is  the  only 
one  he  ever  heard  of  that  refused  to  perform  the  important  and  necessary  function  of 
heaving  to." 

It  appears  to  be  no  easier  to  keep  house  on  sea  than  o^  land.  The  captain  is  unsat- 
isfactory, the  men  incompetent,  causing  Jack  much  discomfort  and  worry,  and  Charmian 
much  work  and  inquietude  because  her  "man"  is  not  being  properly  nourished.  Onlj' 
their  bubbling  sense  of  humor  carries  them  triumphantly  to  calmer  seas  and  better 
living;  but  for  that,  they  would  have  mutinied  against  their  subordinates. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  any  idea  of  the  experiences  these  charming 
persons  have — their  unique  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  "Children  of  the 
Islands" ;  their  kindly  understanding  of  the  wretched  crew.  The  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness of  their  point-of-view  is  wonderful.     Charmian  delights  in  "the  life  that  is  Jack's." 

There  is  pretty  fancy  in  her  descriptions  of  the  trivial,  intimate  things  of  their  life, 
in  the  painting  of  graphic  pictures,  in  her  humorous  acceptance  of  racial  traits.  One 
reads,  one  laughs  with  the  writer ;  and  one's  eager  glance  runs  ahead  for  the  next 
colorful  picture. 

If  there  is  anyone  left  in  these  United  States  after  reading  this  alluring  book,  it 
will  be  because  they  cannot  raise  the  wherewithal  to  get  away  and  follow  the  guide 
of  the  Snark. 

The  pictures  in  this  book  are  unusual  and  attractive.  The  print  and  get-up,  a 
delight.  The  work  approaches  a  book  of  fiction  in  the  interest,  so  skillfully  sustained, 
the  values  cumulative ;  yet  it  is  more  interesting  than  fiction,  for  it  is  fact. 

One  has  said : 

"The  ideal  marriage  is  based  on.  effort  together;  not  on  sentiment,  not  on  emotion, 
not  on  passion,  not  on  individual  gratification  of  sense  or  soul." 

Did  Professor  Herrick  have  Jack  and  Charmian  in  mind? 

The  old-wise  yotmg  Charmian  in  speaking  of  marital  happiness : 

"Women  who  would  keep  their  men  have  learned  in  long  ages  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  heart's  desire — even  when  it  leads  afield." 

The  Snark  has  fulfilled  her  destiny. 

The  Log  of  the  Snark,  by  Charmian  Kittredge  London.  Published  by  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $2.50. 
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THE  LUAU. 

Torre Y  Cox x or. 

To  Charmian  London,  whose  chronicles  of  "The  Snark"  are  as  the  fresh 
wind  that  blows  from  the  Hills  of  Youth ;  as  the  golden  bubbles  of  laughter 
and  song :  as  the  red  rose  of  friendship,  that  blooms  in  an  hour  nor  fades  in 
a  lifetime,  these  lines  are  dedii  ated. 

THE  FEAST. 

Take  a  pig — you  can't  omit  it ;  'tis,  indeed,  the  central  dish  ;  sundry  chickens,  'reft 
of  feathers,  and  a  ti-wrapped  rainbow  hsh.  Take  a  moonlight  night,  a  fiddler,  with  his 
fiddle  'neath  his  chin;  six  giiitars  or  seven  banjos — just  for  measure  good — thrown  in. 
Take  a  space  of  ground  well  trodden,  or  a  plaited  mat,  instead.  (  How  the  moonlight 
gilds  the  waters  over  there  by  Diamond  Head!)  Take — Where  was  I?  I  remember! 
In  the  middle  of  my  tale  how  to  give  a  festive  luau,  I  have  wandered  ofif  the  trail. 
(Hark!  The  music  is  beginning!  Do  you  hear  the  humming  hu-m?  Now  the 
chanter  is  complaining,  'plaining,  'plaining  to  his  drum.)  To  resume:  Take  agile 
dancers,  stand  'em  in  an  even  row.  tune  the  fiddle,  thump  the  banjo,  pass  the  word — and 
let  'em  go !  See  the  girl  with  skirts  of  yellow  swirling  'round  her  bare,  brown  knees ! 
Now  begins  the  reign  of  pleasure — on  with  the  festivities  I 

THE  DAXCE. 

Again  I  see  the  long.  rude,  raftered  room,  by  twilight  dimmed ;  and  in  the  deeper 
gloom — in  shadowed  corners — mark  the  fitful  glow  of  cigarettes.  I  hear  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  music,  wild  and  weird,  and  strangely  sweet,  timed  by  the  pat.  pat.  pat  of  hands 
and  feet.  Light  candles  there !  Bring  poi.  more  poi.  I  say !  A  night  of  mirth  shall 
follow  on  the  day.  Who  comes  to  take  the  hula  dancer's  place?  'Tis  she.  3'oung 
Liilii,  clothed  in  wondrous  grace.  Dusk  is  her  hair:  the  red  lei  of  the  South,  twined 
in  her  locks,  no  redder  than  her  mouth.  With  eyes  ashine  and  supple  limbs  at  play, 
the  lithe  forms  of  the  dancers  swing  and  sway.  I  heed  no  one  save  her :  my  pleading 
eyes  have  claimed  a  promise — won  love's  Paradise. 

ALOHA   OE! 

The  leis  are  withered  and  the  dancers  worn.  Snuff  out  the  guttering  candles  one 
by  one.  An  hour  hence  the  new  day  will  be  born — the  feast  is  ended  now.  the  dance 
is'  done.  We  go  our  way^haole-folk  are  we.  but  strangers  to  this  Paradise  no  more. 
Till  time  and  memorv  shall  cease  to  be,  Aloha,  friends  of  fair  Oahu's  shore ! 


THE  SCARLET  ROSE. 

"The  Scarlet  Rose."  by  Herman  W'hitaker.  has  roused  comment  favor- 
able and  the  reverse. 

The  Silhouette  is  biased,  but  not  beyond  conviction.  To  this  maga- 
zine, no  sermon  ever  preached  could  be  a  greater  indictment  against  sin 
than  is  the  story  of  the  man  brought  to  face  his  own  stripped  soul,  made  to 
see  himself  as  he  is.  Though  lacking  morals,  the  story  has  a  moral  for  those 
whose  eye-of-the-mind  possesses  sufficient  clearness  of  vision  to  see  it. 

Those  w^ho  condemn — may  they  not  have  condemned  without  analysis? 

This  is  the  question :    Has  the  stor\-  a  moral,  or  immoral  influence  ? 

Oakland,   Cal. 
Editor  The  Silhocette:     It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion 
regarding  "The   Scarlet   Rose,"  b}^  Whitaker :      It  is   a   classic,   moral   in  the  highest 
degree,  and  a  worthy  type  of  stor\'  for  aspiring  writers  to  study.   It  is  gripping,  true, 
and  artistic.     ^lanj-  may  copj^  it ;  only  genius  may  attain  it. 

]\Iary  Lambert. 
(Playwright;  author  of  the  pageant  "California.") 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Editor :     The  Silhouette  delights  me.     Success  to  your  efforts  !     It  is 
time  that  the  West  Coast  Woke  to  the  advantage  of  doing  its  own  publishing. 

The  Scarlet  Rose,  being  a  slice  of  life,  is  worth  considering  ethically.  Let  us  get 
life  out  into  the  open  and  look  at  it  from  a  sane  and  dispassionate  standpoint.  The  art 
of  the  story  is  very  wonderful  to  me.  A  public  which  has  surreptitiously  read  Balzac's 
"Droll  Stories"  need  not  blush  over  so  sane  and  sweet  a  recital  of  disagreeable  things 
as  "The  Scarlet  Rose."  Dell  H.  Hunger. 

(Author  of  "The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn.") 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Editor  The  Silhouette:  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  the  "stripped"  story;  and 
Herman  Whitaker's  story  is  a  good  example  of  much-in-little.  But  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  a  story  can  ever  be  made  real  in  outlines.  It  is  the  loveliness  of  the  flesh,  the 
tinge  of  color,  and  the  charm  of  interpretation,  that  make  a  girl — or  a  story — linger  in 
the  mind.  Skeletons  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  the  things  we  love.  If  Life's  Short 
Story  Contest  proved  anything,  it  proved  that  the  "short"  short  story  has  not  yet  been 
developed  into  a  real  literary  form.  Perhaps  that  may  come.  This  story  of  Herman 
Whitaker's  leaves  no  strong  impression — ^it  only  suggests.  It  does  not  impress  us  as 
it  would  have  done  had  he  clothed  it,  and  made  it  a  living  thing.  That's  my  feeling, 
at  least.  Rose  L.  Ellerbe. 

(President  Southern  California  Women's  Press  Club.) 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Editor :  The  Silhouette  came,  bringing  "The  Scarlet  Rose."  I  read  it  and  sat 
silent  in  its  great  lesson.  It  preaches  a  soul-morality  not  of  the  lip,  and  not  to  be 
understood  by  angels,  but  by  men  who  have  sinned.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  interpreted  a 
delicate  portion  of  life  delicately.  The  story  should  rank  in  1916 — when  all  the  count 
is  in — among  the  highest.  (Rev.)   Jaqob  R.   Perkins. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Silhouette:  Good  literature  should  deal  with  Life — real 
life  in  all  its  phases.  True,  this  is  a  sordid  phase  ;  but  shall  the  physician,  desiring  to 
know,  study  only  healthy  tissue?  A  repellant  thing  may  be  as  great  a  stimulus  for 
good  as  an  attractive  one.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  wilfully  close  their 
eyes.  Is  it  moral  or  immoral?  It  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  reader.  Is 
the  influence  of  such  a  story  for  good,  or  evil?  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be 
other  than  a  shock  and  a  warning  to  those  who  are  treading  close  to  such  pathways. 
Publish  more  stories  like  "The  Scarlet  Rose" — if  you  can  get  them. 

Sincerely,  Frank  L.  Washburn. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Editor  The  Silhouette:  The  story  is  a  "spell  binder,"  if  I  may  use  the  term;  and 
much  resembles  in  style  and  theme  those  of  the  great  French  short  story  writer, 
De  Maupassant.  The  implied  black-hearted  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  the  husband 
is  vividly  told,  and  bared  in  all  its  ugliness. 

In  these  days  of  higher  education  and  plain  speaking  it  appears  to  me  that  the  story 
is  worthy  of  approbation  in  that  it  is  a  subject  along  the  line  of  which  many  able  minds 
are  earnestly  thinking,  and  upon  the  whole  carries  an  influence  for  morality.  It  is 
excellently  written.  Harking  back  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood  :  Jim  Fiske,  I  think  it 
was,  produced  a  theatrical  spectacle  called  "Black  Crook,"  which  earned  its  popularity 
with  the  masses  by  reason  of  its  display  of  girls  in  fleshings,  and  was  therefore  tabooed 
by  many  as  immoral.  Compared  with  what  is  now  presented  by  the  stage  and  the 
picture  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  public,  including  young  children, 
"Black  Crook"  was  indeed  innocuous.  I  cite  this  to  illustrate  the  change  that  time 
has  wrought  in  the  viewpoint  of  morality  in  amusements,  and  along  the  line  of  thought 
and  literature.  Jno.  T.  Gibbs 


WISHIN'. 

"I  wish  I  was  a  little  rock 
A-sittin'  on  a  hill, 
With  nothin'  in  the  world  to  do 
Excep'  jes'  sittin'  still." 
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THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 
ToRREY  Connor. 

Mr.  Willard  E.  Hawkins  has  kindly  provided  The  Silhouette  with  an 
editorial. 

By  way  of  introduction:  Mr.  Hawkins  is  the  editor,  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  a  paper  known  as  The  Student-Writer — a  publication  that,  as  a 
real  aid  to  the  writer,  gives  back  his  money's  worth  ten-fold. 

The  Student-Writer — make  a  note  of  it — lives  in  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

FIXING  THE  VIEWPOINT. 

There  is  more  confusion  with  reference  to  viewpoint  than  to  any  other  technical 
feature  of  short-story  development.  Writers  are  continually  advised  to  employ  the 
single  and  to  avoid  the  shifting  viewpoint ;  but  more  stories  suffer  from  error  or  uncer- 
tainty in  this  particular  than  from  any  other  ailment. 

Certain  authorities  have  gone  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  single  viewpoint 
should  never  be  violated.  I  would  hardly  make  so  broad  a  statement.  Superficially,  at 
least,  a  large  proportion  of  stories  published  in  good  magazines  violate  its  principles. 
But  the  beginning  writer  makes  a  serious  mistake  in  assuming  that  he  can  afford  to 
employ  the  shifting  viewpoint  because  a  well-known  author  does  so.  The  experienced 
story-teller  "gets  by"  with  a  tale  so  handled,  because  he  possesses  exceptional  finesse. 
He  corresponds  to  the  trained  ropewalker,  whose  skill  enables  him  to  cross  a  chasm  on 
a  slender  strand  of  hemp  that  would  be  likely  to  send  an  amateur  funambulist  headlong 
to  disaster. 

Viewpoint,  in  fiction,  rneans  exactly  what  it  does  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  the  position 
of  one  who  views  the  incidents.  In  reading  a  story,  we  naturally  assume  the  view- 
point that  the  author  took  in  writing  it,  just  as  in  looking  at  a  photographed  scene  we 
instinctively  assume  the  position  which  the  camera  occupied  in  recording  it. 

The  single  viewpoint,  as  usually  defined,  is  that  of  some  one  person  in  the  story. 
The  author  assumes  the  identity  of  that  character  and  so,  reflectively,  does  the  reader. 
The  most  obvious  example  of  the  single  viewpoint  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  first- 
person  story,  in  which  the  author  relates  the  experiences  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

When  text-book  writers  speak  of  the  single  viewpoint,  this  is  the  viewpoint  to 
which  they  usually  refer.  It  is  the  simplest  form,  and  the  most  practical  for  the  writer 
who  is  yet  imcertain  of  his  technique.  This  viewpoint  makes  for  vividness  of  im- 
pression.    For  a  time  the  reader  actually  lives  the  life  of  the  viewpoint  character. 

But  there  are  other  single  viewpoints.  For  instance,  there  is  the  viewpoint  of  a 
spectator.  The  action  is  described  as  it  would  appear  to  an  auditor  in  a  theater.  In  a 
story  told  from  the  external  viewpoint  no  vmexpressed  thoughts  of  any  of  the  characters 
in  the  story  can  be  quoted,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  limited  to  that  part  of 
the  action  which  is  witnessed  by  one  character  alone. 

Each  viewpoint  brings  with  it  new  limitations — and  new  opportunities.  From  the 
spectator's  point  of  view  we  gain  the  direct  advantage  of  stating  certain  things  as  facts, 
instead  of  disclosing  them  through  the  mind  of  a  character.  We  can  say  definitely  that 
"a  look  of  eager  anticipation  could  have  been  seen"  in  Mary's  eyes ;  but  we  can  not 
state  with  authority  that  Martin  saw  it.  We  can  picture  Martin  before  his  window 
musing,  but  only  by  implication  can  we  indicate  the  probable  burden  of  his  thoughts ; 
whereas,  from  his  personal  viewpoint  it  was  possible  to  say  just  what  occupied  his  mind. 

The  external  viewpoint  is  rarely  advisable.  Though  sometimes  it  may  help  to  keep 
the  reader  "guessing,"  it  does  not  permit  him  to  "live"  the  incidents,  and  so  the  effect 
is  usually  less  vivid  than  when  the  personal  viewpoint  is  employed. 

(Concluded  in  the  December  number) 


Note.— Owing  to  a  press  of  other  matter,  valued  contributions  by  Irving  Bacheller,  Mrs.  Maude 
Pettus,  Robert  Davis,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Munsey  Publications,  Mrs.  Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland,  and 
Mrs.  Fowler's  Review  of  "Everymother,"  have  been  set  aside  for  the  December  number  of  The 
Silhouette. 

This  Magazine  will  take  no  more  stories  for  criticism  until  January,  1917. 

"Adventures  in  I,ove"  will  be  continued. 


The  Silhouette 


'  §<$  sou]  like  thine — how  shall  it   die  ?" 

^eorge  Sterling. 


V\.o  more  for  him   the  Great   Interrogation ; 

'Seyona   the  J\ight 
He  waits — ah,   aouht  it  not  ! — the  incarnation. 

Face  to   the  Light. 


±he    Silhouette 

jDy    the    Light    of  ILruth    You   Shall  Know   the  False 
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[This    Interview    was    in    type    when    the    "Acorn    Dropper"    passed    on.] 

A  LONG  DISTANCE  INTERVIEW  WITH  JACK  LONDON. 
(In  Pursuit  of  a  Eugitive  Poem.) 

The  Silhouette,  to  America's  Greatest  Fictionist:  Mr.  London,  it  is 
rumored  that  you  once  made  the  damaging  admission  that  your  soul  is 
attuned  to  poetry.     Do  you  affirm  or  deny  this? 

Americas  Greatest  Fictionist:  No  time  for  either  just  now.  I  am  a 
hopeless  farmer  these  days,  and  am  having  all  the  trials  incident  to  planting 
sixteen  thousand  eucalyptus  trees.  I'm  rotten  at  extemporaneous  talking, 
anyhow.  I  have  better  excuses,  but  I'll  be  blessed  if  I  can  think  of  any  of 
them." 

The  Silhouette,  persuasively:  The  public  will  be  greatly  interested 
to  know  that  you  once  thought  in  feet." 

America's  Greatest  Fictionist;  after  a  reminiscent  pause:  "I  always  had 
trouble  with  those  feet.  However,  I'm  willing  to  come  down  out  of  my 
tree  and  acknowledge  that  I  did,  at  one  time,  write  verse." 

The  Silholtette;  determined  to  extract  a  poem  or  suspend  publication: 
"Yes,  yes!     Go  on!     Where  is  it?" 

Long  distance  operator  here  reports  that  the  other  party  Jias  hung  up. 
After  some  difficulty  communication  is  again  established. 

The  Silhouette;  in  zvily  effort  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ica's Greatest  Fictionist:  "Mr.  London,  we  learn  with  great  regret  that  this 
poetically  attuned  soul  of  yours  is  condemned.  A  pulpit  orator  so  proclaimed 
it  after  reading  'John  Barleycorn.'  " 

America's  Greatest  Fictionist:     "That  listens  well." 

The  Silhouette;  doubling  on  its  track:  And  now,  as  to  poetry,  Mr. 
London:  Will  you  send  a  single,  little  poem — just  one — to  The  Sil- 
houette ?" 

America's  Greatest  Fictionist:  "There  is  only  one  thing  that  prevents 
me  from  sending  you  that  poem,  namely,  I  haven't  any.  Long  years  ago, 
before  I  sold  my  first  story  to  a  magazine,  I  dabbled  in  poetry ;  and  then, 
resolutely,  I  cut  poetry  out.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  attempted 
a  line  of  it — despite  the  fact  that  I  have  a  sneaking  belief  that  I  could  de- 
velop into  a  pretty  good  poet.  Of  course,  at  this  late  day,  after  adhering  to 
the  strict  rule  of  many  years,  I  could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  into  attempt- 
ing a  line  of  verse." 

The  Silhouette:  "Ahem!  We  have  here  a  little  thing  dashed  off  by 
you  during  the  period  cf  which  you  speak — a  'Vilanelle.'  A  friend  of 
yours  handed  it  to  us — " 

America's  Greatest  Fictionist:     He's  no  friend  of  mine." 

The  Silhouette:  " — and  if  you  will  kindly  allow  us  to  use  it? 
Thanks !  Now,  then,  a  publishable,  hand-autographed  photograph  of  your- 
self— Thanks  again !  The  controversy  on  the  authorship  of  'Gray's  Elegy' 
will  be  discontinued,  and  this  Interview  will  be  spread  on  the  Front  Page." 
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THE  WORKER  AND  THE  TRAMP. 

(Vilanelle) 

Jack  London. 

Heaven  bless  you,  my  friend —  ' 
You,  the  man  who  won't  sweat; 
Here's  a  quarter  to  spend. 

Your  course  I  commend, 
Nor  regard  with  regret ; 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  friend. 

On  you  I  depend 

For  my  work,  don't  forget ; 

Here's  a  quarter  to  spend. 

Ah!     You  comprehend 
That  I  owe  you  a  debt ; 
Here's  a  quarter  to  spend, 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  friend. 


JACK  LONDON  AND  HIS  WORK. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  of  "The  Star  Rover." 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

When  Jack  London  writes  of  the  intimate  emotions  of  the  people,  we 
know  that  what  he  says  is  a  presentation  of  the  result  of  close  association. 
Born  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  the  future  never  was  certain  for  him  and 
always  depended  upon  his  own  efforts.  When  he  was  only  eleven  years  old 
he  left  the  ranch  in  the  Livermore  Valley,  where  he  had  spent  his  early  youth, 
and  went  to  school.  But  education  failed  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  ex- 
pression that  had  been  growing  in  him  with  the  growth  of  his  vision  of  the 
world. 

From  the  days  when  he  used  to  build  Alhambras  from  whatever  ma- 
terials his  imagination  found  at  hand,  London  carried  on  into  his  later  youth 
a  strong  undercurrent  of  romance,  an  irresistible  longing  for  adventure. 
He  left  home  and  joined  the  oyster  pirates  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  When 
he  had  exhausted  the  excitement  of  piracy  he  turned  with  as  ready  enthusi- 
asm to  the  prosecution  of  it,  joining  the  Fish  Patrol,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  arrest  of  those  who  were,  perhaps,  his  former  comrades.  The  thrilling 
tales  which  were  published  tmder  the  title  of  "Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol,"  are 
a  vivid  record  of  London's  experiences  along  the  California  coast.  In  them 
is  a  wild  buccaneer  spirit,  and  the  savor  of  the  sea,  that  grips  readers  old  and 
young. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  "Sea  Wolf"  can  fail  to  feel  that  it  is  written 
less  as  a  deliberate  sea-story  than  as  a  passionate  expression  of  the  author's 
estimate  of  his  own  experiences  before  the  mast,  sealing  in  Behring  Sea,  or 
along  the  coast  of  Japan.  In  its  pages  one  can  feel  the  wildest  breath 
of  adventure  in  all  the  wild  range  of  thrilling  sea-lore.  It  is  a  story  of 
strong  and  compelling  characters  strongly  told  in  London's  most  vigorous 
style.  ■» 
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Everywhere  Jack  London  has  been  he  has  worked  among  workers.  He 
has  worked  with  the  longshoremen  and  shovelers  in  San  Francisco  and  from 
dawn  till  late  at  night  in  a  jute  factory,  and  his  experiences  have  given  him 
authority  as  a  portrayer  of  the  ways  and  feelings  of  laborers.  From  his 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  world  he  gathered  material  for  his  future 
career  as  a  writer,  translating  to  his  fellowmen  his  own  broad  contact  with 
all  the  voiceless,  jo)dess,  elements  of  humanity. 

He  tramped  from  Maine  to  California,  with  his  sense  of  appreciation 
wide  open,  gathering  the  fragments  of  his  faith  into  a  vast  imderstanding 
of  the  common  man.  Out  of  this  experience  came  '"The  Road."  which  is  a 
remarkable  record  of  sympathy  with  the  vagrant  poor,  and  a  most  absorbing 
narrative  of  adventurous  journeying. 

After  his  experiences  on  the  road  London  returned  to  Oakland  and  went 
to  school,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  3'ear.  The  strain  of  overwork,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  had  to  give  it  up.  But  he  did  not  give 
up  hope  of  a  L'niversity  education,  and  after  three  months  cramming,  in 
which  he  did  three  years  work,  he  entered  the  L'niversity  of  California. 
The  strain  of  additional  work  in  a  laundry  forced  him  to  give  up  even  this 
before  he  had  completed  his  Freshman  year.  Then  for  a  while  he  worked 
in  the  laundry,  writing  in  his  spare  time,  and  often  falling  asleep  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand.  Three  months  of  this  kind  of  existence  convinced  him  that 
as  a  writer  he  had  proved  a  failure,  and  with  a  desperate  hope  in  his  heart  he 
left  for  the  then  widely-heralded  Klondike  to  seek  for  gold. 

After  a  year  of  frozen  toil  in  the  North,  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  compelled 
him  to  leave.  The  homeward  journey  of  1900  miles  in  an  open  boat  saw 
him  making  the  only  notes  of  his  trip,  analyzing-  his  experiences  and  clari- 
fying his  conclusions.  He  wrote  endlessly,  and  tried  for  long  to  get  the 
magazines  to  accept  his  stories,  ultimately  with  success,  and  never  again 
was  success  beyond  his  reach.  

One  can  always  see  in  his  books  the  strong  influence  of  his  Klondike 
experiences.  "The  Call  of  the  \Mld,"  which  raised  him  to  brotherhood  with 
Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends."  and  Alfred  Oliphant, 
who  wrote  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  is  a  direct  result  of  his  search  for  gold,  and 
is  worth  more  than  whatever  wealth  the  hard  hills  beyond  the  Yukon  may 
have  yielded  him.  It  is  as  understanding  and  sympathetic  a  study  of  dog- 
life  as  one  could  find  in  a  lifelong  search  throughout  the  field  of  literature, 
and  it  is  as  fine  a  story  as  London  has  ever  written.  "White  Fang"  is  an- 
other tale  of  the  Xorth  full  of  wonderful  adventure,  through  which  there 
sounds  an  luiusual  note  of  tenderness. 

In  the  summer  of  1902  Jack  London  lived  in  the  slums  of  London.  Eng- 
land, gathering  material  for  his  book,  "The  People  of  the  Abyss."  He 
found  the  underworld  of  that  great  city  beyond  his  belief — sordid,  broken, 
and  without  hope,  and  he  wrote  of  it  as  he  found  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
book  and  perhaps  unique  as  a  presentation  of  existence  below  the  level  of 
life. 

In  the  short  story  London  is.  perhaps,  at  his  best.  That  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  intensity  which  is  manifest  in  all  his  writings  contributes 
to  his  short  stories  precisely  the  right  dramatic  feeling,  giving  them  an 
accurate  balance.  Whoever  does  not  appreciate  this  should  read 
"The  Game,"  "Love  of  Life."  "The  Faith  of  Men."  or  any  one  in  the  numer- 
ous volumes  of  sketches  he  has  published.  His  "South  Sea  Tales"  are  vivid 
pieces  of  colorinsf  which  well  illustrate  the  author's  skill  at  conveying  to  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  adventure. 

"Martin  Eden"  is  a  story  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  everyone, 
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the  picture  of  an  intellectual  Individualist  who  failed  because  of  his  lack  of 
faith  in  man.     It  is  in  a  sense  London's  most  thoughtful  book. 

No  one  in  this  present  day  of  toil  and  doubtful  compensation  can  fail  to 
be  stirred  at  the  thought  of  the  horror  of  child  labor,  the  terrible  waste  of 
humanity  which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  our  future,  and  no  one  who  is  at 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  can  fail  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
Jack  London's  study,  "When  God  Laughs." 

"The  Valley  of  the  Moon"  has  been  called  the  most  broad-minded  and 
well-balanced  story  he  has  written.  It  is  a  love-story  which  never  loses 
sight  of  the  problems  of  social  and  economic  adjustment  and  the  chief  char- 
acters are  among  the  best  Mr.  London  has  ever  drawn.  A  late  work  of  this 
remarkably  versatile  writer,  "The  Star  Rover,"  stands  alone  in  the  original- 
itv  of  its  conception.  There  is  a  strange  and  gripping  vitality  in  its  tone 
which  will  appeal  to  a  greater  audience  than  London  has  yet  reached  and 
which  will  touch  unexpected  chords  of  sympathy  in  the  imagination  of  his 
readers. 


JACK    LONDON:    AS    HE    LIVED. 

A.  M.  Boyle. 

Friend  of  the  friendless,  scorning  creeds, 
He  scores  his  greatest  triumphs  when 
With  virile  pen  he  bravely  pleads 
For  justice  to  his  fellow  men. 


[Awarded   the    second   prize   in   the    Short    Story   Competition,    closing   June    first.] 

THE  LATCH-KEY. 
Elizabeth   A.    Everett. 

Almost  overnight,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Webb,  Arnold  had  developed  from 
a  rosy,  careless  boy  in  knickerbockers  to  a  tall,  gawky  youth,  chafing  at 
authority  and  shunning  her  caresses.  To  be  father  and  mother  both  to  a 
boy  of  seventeen  years,  who  looks  twenty-five,  is  a  large  assignment  for  any 
woman.  It  had  marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  her  life  when  Arnold  broke  into 
the  midst  of  an  hour  of  motherly  counsel  with  the  fretful  exclamation : 

"Oh,  Mother!  I  wish  you  wouldn't  preach.  I'd  just  as  soon  do  what 
you  say ;  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  so  much." 

For  a  time  she  had  felt  helpless.  If  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  counsel, 
how  could  she  give  to  him  the  knowledge  which  should  defend  him  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  those  forces  of  evil  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  young  and 
the  unwary  ?  How  could  she  put  into  his  hands  the  key  that  should  help  to 
open  to  him  the  doors  of  self-knowledge?  If  she  might  not  talk  to  him,  at 
least  she  would  encourage  him  to  talk  to  her.  And  she  had  a  powerful  ally 
in  his  own,  boyish  curiosity,  the  pull  that  Life  holds  on  the  growing  mind. 
Many  times  his  question  afforded  her  the  opportunity  for  the  truth  she 
wished  to  give  him.  Gradually,  however,  he  withdrew  into  a  half-shy 
reticence ;  and  this  she  had  respected. 

She  was  thinking  of  it,  and  of  the  past  five  years,  as  she  ran  up  stairs 
after  supper  to  place  forgotten  towels  in  his  room — a  typical  boy's  room, 
hung  with  class  pennants  and  track  trophies,  and  with  magazine  pictures  of 
his  favorite  motion  picture  actors.  Girls  had  not  as  yet  entered  seriously 
into  Arnold's  life.     The  time  was  not  far  distant,  however,  when,  in  the 
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natural  order  of  things,  she  must  content  herself  with  a  love  divided.  Only 
yesterday  she  had  found  a  butterfly  bow  of  blue  ribbon  on  his  dresser ; 
today  it  was  not  there.     ]\Irs.  Webb  smiled — and  sighed. 

She  went  back  to  the  living  room,  lighted  the  reading  lamp,  and  took 
out  her  household  account  books. 

Arnold  came  in,  heralded  by  a  noisy  door.  As  his  mother  regarded  his 
six  feet  of  stature — still  rather  loose-jointed,  but  giving  promise  of  sym- 
metry— his  dark  eyes  and  curly  hair,  she  wished  for  the  hundredth  time  he 
were  not  so  good  to  look  upon. 

"I'm  going  down  to  Pete's  to  play  off  a  string  of  games  with  Fatty 
French,"  he  announced. 

"Are  you  keeping  count  of  the  billiard  games,  son?" 

"Sure  I  am  !  Sometimes  I  save  up  one  week,  and  then  play  twice  as 
many  the  next.     That's  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  It's  fair  as  long  as  you  don't  go  beyond  the  number  agreed  upon. 
That  would  be  going  into  debt,  and  wouldn't  be  quite  square,  would  it?" 

"It  sure  wouldn't,    ^^'ell,  I'm  oflF." 

"A^'ou  will  let  me  know  when  you  come  in  tonight,  won't  you,  son?" 

Arnold  turned  back  impatiently. 

"Xow.  why  should  I  do  that?  I  have  my  latch-key:  and  I'm  always  in 
bv  eleven,  as  I  said  I  would  be.  If  you've  got  to  wake  up,  you  might  as 
well  let  me  in.    \Miat's  a  latch-kev  for,  anyway?" 

"T  would  feel  safer  about  you."' 

"I  don't  see  how — "  he  began,  rather  crisply.  "Say!  If  you  can't  trust 
me.  I  should  think  you'd  never  feel  comfortable  about  me  when  I'm  gone." 
Then,  looking  shyly  down  into  her  eyes :  "I  don't  do  the  things  you  tell  me 
not  to,  ^lumsey — honest.     I  hate  to  be  always  chewing  about  it." 

After  Arnold  was  gene  his  mother  sat  for  a  long  time  with  hands  idle, 
thinking.  Her  heart  was  very  warm  and  happy  :  there  was  a  tender  look  in 
her  eves.  The  very  brevity  and  unusualness  of  Arnold's  confidences  made 
them  precious  to  her. 

]\Irs.  ^^'ebb's  mind  alwavs  held  a  subtle  dread  lest  Arnold  adopt  the  moral 
standards  of  Eubanks — if  Fubanks  could  be  said  to  have  moral  standards. 
She  often  longed  for  the  old  home  town  with  its  family  friends,  from  whom 
thev  had  separated  the  year  before  her  husband's  death.  Eubanks,  fairly 
oozing  ready-money  and  prosperity,  and  flaunting  the  banners  of  vice  on  its 
side  streets,  filled  her  with  apprehension.  There  were  few  prominent  men  in 
the  town  to  whose  uprightness  of  life  she  could  point,  ^^^hispe^s  were  busy 
with  the  names  of  most  of  them  when  the  town  was  not  enjoying  the  open 
scandals  that  sometimes  followed  a  police  raid  of  the  segregated  districts, 
or  the  secret  gambling  dens. 

She  knew  that  from  the  men  of  the  town  her  boy  must  have  heard 
many  half-sneering  and  cvnical  speeches  condoning,  and  even  encouraging, 
grossness.  There  were  those  among  his  associates  who  had  already  sold 
their  birthright  of  a  clean  manhood  for  the  pottage  of  self-indulgfence.  She 
knew,  too,  that  the  big  vital  body  of  her  son  could  keep  its  purity  only 
through  struggle  and  self-restraint. 

If  she  could  but  hold  Arnold's  confidence  and  give  him  liberty  of  action 
to  choose  the  right  from  the  wrong,  the  problem  might  be  solved.  The 
concession  of  the  latch-key  had  been  an  efifort  to  balance  his  responsibilities 
by  privileges.  She  would  trust  Arnold — yes  :  and  surely  he  would  be  worthy 
of  her  trust. 

The  clang  of  the  door-bell  broke  into  the  reverie,  and  she  went  to  the 
door  to  welcome  her  neighbor.  ]\Irs.  Hale. 
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'T've  come  to  borrow  some  embroidery  cotton,  Mrs.  Webb.  'Sly  table 
runner  is  almost  done.  I  didn't  want  to  wait  till  tomorrow,"  she  began, 
when  greetings  were  exchanged. 

Mrs.  Hale's  ample  personality  radiated  information.  ]\Irs.  AVebb  reached 
for  the  work  basket,  though  she  knew  that  there  was  more  than  embroidery 
cotton  in  the  visit.  She  waited  for  the  guest  to  disclose  the  real  object  of 
her  call.     Presently  it  appeared. 

"The  Probation  Officer  raided  Madame  Aimee's  place  at  nine  o'clock  last 
night.  He  found  three  boys  there  ;  and  they  owned  up  that  they  go  pretty 
regularly.  They  slip  over  to  Pete's,  that's  the  billiard  parlor,  you  know" — 
Marian  Webb  knew — "and  then  across  to  Madame's.  The  Probation  Officer 
tried  to  keep  the  matter  quiet  until  it  could  come  up  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
but  it  leaked  out.  He  wanted  to  get  evidence  against  the  place.  Have  you 
heard  anything  about  it?" 

"No."  Mrs.  Webb  spoke  quietly,  though  her  heart  beat  wildly.  "There 
is  much  of  the  news  of  the  town  that  I  don't  hear." 

Mrs.  Hale  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  went  on  with  her  story : 

"Yes.  It's  the  new  girl  that  attracts  the  boys — 'Little  Girl  Blue,'  they  call 
her.  She  always  wears  blue,  they  say.  One  of  those  bleached  blondes,  and 
most  likely,  old  enough  to  mother  'em.  Carter  James  and  Albert  Barrows 
were  followed  and  caught  there.  I  dare  say  they've  been  wild  a  long  time.  I 
guess,  now  it's  known,  they'll  do  better.  There's  nothing  that  will  straighten 
people  up  like  having  their  meannesses  found  out." 

Mrs.  Webb  heard  herself  saying,  in  a  voice  not  her  own : 

"Blue!     She  wears — blue!    Wlio — was — the  other  boy?" 

Mrs.  Hale  eyed  her  hostess  sharply. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  it.  First,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
Frank  Jenkins :  then,  that  it  was  Arnold."  A  note  of  triumph  had  crept  into 
her  voice.  "You've  always  been  too  believing,  Mrs.  Webb.  You  don't  know 
as  much  about  this  wicked  world  as  I  do.  The  idea  of  your  giving  Arnold  a 
latch-key !  I  told  you  it  would  bring  you  trouble,  and  you  can  see  how  it  has 
turned  out." 

"I  do  not  see — yet."  Mrs.  Webb  contrived  somehow  to  speak  calmly. 
"I  shall  wait  until  I  hear  Arnold's  story.     He  will  tell  me  the  truth." 

"He  won't  tell  anything  against  himself  unless  he  sees  that  he's  found  out, 
then,  maybe,  he  zmll  confess.  Well,  you've  got  the  evidence  against  him  ;  you 
can  make  him  own  up.     I  really  must  be  going.     Good-bye." 

The  door  closed  behind  the  broad  back  ;  forgotten,  the  embroidery  cotton 
lay  on  the  table. 

Alone  in  her  quiet  room,  Mrs.  Webb  had  her  dark  hour.  If  Arnold  were 
guilty,  he  had  deliberately  deceived  her  and  traded  on  her  faith  in  him.  She 
felt  no  relenting,  only  wrath,  untempered  by  any  maternal  shielding  or  for- 
giveness. It  was  the  woman-conscience  of  the  race,  arraigning  manhood  for 
the  sake  of  the  race. 

Her  mind  went  back  over  the  past,  recalling  her  pride  and  Wilbur's  in 
their  baby ;  Arnold's  sweet,  bright  childhood.  She  dwelt  on  his  first  serious 
illness,  when  they  had  so  nearly  lost  him  :  and  remembered  how,  looking 
down  on  the  wasted  little  body,  she  had  wailed : 

"What  shall  we  do  if  our  baby  dies  ?" 

Tonight,  she  felt  she  must  cry  out : 

"What  shall  I  do  if  our  child  lives — and  sins?" 

The  words  of  the  old  saying  passed  through  her  mind : 

"When  thev  are  young:  they  trample  on  your  lap  :  when  they  are  older, 
they  trample  on  your  heart." 
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She  saw  with  the  clairvoyance  of  pain  the  mothers  of  the  whole  world 
cowering-  in  their  homes,  with  the  dragon  of  commercialized  vice  crouching 
at  their  gates,  taking  tribute  of  daughters  as  well  as  of  sons.  She  had  tried 
to  protect  her  boy  by  wise  counsels  and  pure  ideals,  until  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  meet  whatever  temptations  might  beset  him.  Perhaps  her  faith 
in  him  was  not  misplaced.  Should  the  clack  of  a  gossip's  tongue,  the  finding 
of  a  knot  of  ribbon  that  any  school-girl  friend  might  have  worn,  turn  her 
against  her  son?    The  mother-love  surged  back  into  her  heart. 

She  wondered,  in  the  midst  of  her  pain,  whether  the  outraged  mother- 
hood of  the  world  would  not  some  day  rise  and  sweep  away  the  monstrosity 
of  organized  and  commercialized  temptation.  If  women,  as  the  bearers  of 
life,  were  finding  their  voices  to  protest  against  war,  would  they  not  raise 
them  against  this  sickening  waste  of  souls  as  well  as  of  bodies?  But  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all  brought  her  back  to  face  her  own  bitter  problem  once 
more,  to  wrestle  with  it — and  her  unfaith — anew. 

Into  the  penumbra  of  this  mental  storm  came  Arnold,  rosy  and  blithe, 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  hands  in  pockets.  But  there  was  nothing  in  his 
bonny  youth  to  soften  his  mother's  displeasure ;  for  the  time,  it  made  his 
ofifense  the  greater. 

"Hello,  Mumsey !  What's  the  stunt?  What  are  you  up  for?  .  Gee!  It's 
cold  as  a  roof-garden  in  here.     Why  didn't  you  fire  up?" 

She  rose  and  confronted  him. 

"Arnold,"  she  said,  "you've  never  lied  to  me.    I  want  to  know  about  this." 

The  hat  came  ofif,  and  he  squared  his  young  shoulders.  There  was  a 
whitening  of  his  face  about  the  lips,  a  touch  of  boyish  defiance  in  his  manner. 
But  he  met  her  eyes  straight,  with  nothing  hidden. 

"Nor  I  won't  lie  now.    What's  the  matter?" 

Her  words  were  terse  and  brief  as  her  hours  of  tragedy  had  made  them. 
She  did  not  spare  or  soften.  She  was  dealing,  not  with  youth,  but  with  man- 
hood.   Arnold  reddened  under  the  sting  of  her  words,  and  blustered : 

"I  wasn't  there !  Who  said  I  was  ?  I  went  down  to  Pete's  and  played 
off  a  string  of  games  with  Fatty  French.  You  can  ask  him  if  I  didn't.  I'd 
been  saving  up  for  two  weeks,  and  I  beat  him." 

His  mother  went  on  evenly,  recounting  the  story  as  told  her  by  Mrs.  Hale, 
and  paying  no  more  heed  to  his  denial  than  as  though  he  had  not  spoken. 

"I  didn't !"  he  repeated,  a  spark  of  anger  in  his  eyes. .  He  was  still  near 
enough  the  years  of  his  childhood  to  feel  a  boy's  resentment  of  blame.  This 
time  his  mother  listened.  "You  told  me  not  to  go  there,  and  I  thought  you 
knew  I  wouldn't.  I — I  just  looked  into  their  parlor  once,  two  years  ago,  to 
see  what  it  was  like,"  he  admitted  reluctantly,  reddening,  and  shifting  his 
position,  but  evidently  relieved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  fault.  "I 
thought  it  wasn't  any  worse  to  know  than  to  keep  wondering.  The  place 
wasn't  at  all  what  I  expected.  Gee !  But  they  had  big  mirrors ;  and  there 
was  plush  everywhere.  If  you  hadn't  told  me — what  it  all  means,  I — I 
guess  I  wouldn't  have  seen  anything  the  matter  with  it.  I  didn't  stay,"  he 
added.    "They  couldn't  dance  a  little  bit." 

"Then  was  this  story  all  a  mistake?"  asked  the  mother.  She  felt  weak 
under  the  reaction  of  her  feelings. 

"They  pinched  Carter  James  and  Albert  Barrows,  all  right.  I  guess 
Frank  Jenkins  was  the  other  one.  You  told  me  not  to  go  there,  and  I  didn't. 
The  time  I  looked  in  was  before  you  told  me.  Did  you  think  I  was  lying 
about  it?" 

Something — perhaps  it  was  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  himself  up — 
puzzled  Marian  Webb.    Or  was  it  the  way  he  looked  at  her?    Strangely  she 
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It  was  as  if  she  were  standins:  at  the 


Her  faith  was  at 
now,  her  hold  on 


felt  that  she,  not  Arnold,  must  explain 
bar  of  his  judgment. 

"Do  you  believe  me  ?"  he  insisted. 

Mrs.  Webb's  mind,  groping  for  the  elusive  truth,  saw. 
stake,  no  less  than  Arnold's  honesty.  If  she  failed  him 
him  was  forever  broken.    Level-eyed,  she  regarded  him. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.     'T  do  believe  you,  son." 

Arnold's  tense  mood  changed. 

"Oh.  piffle,  Mother!  What  makes  you  worry  so?  You  knexv  I  wouldn't 
do  a  thing  like  that."  Then:  "Gee!  I  almost  forget  to  tell  you.  A  movie 
man  came  in  at  nine  o'clock  last  night,  and  took  Frenchy  and  me  playing" 
billiards.  You  know  the  boys  call  us  Squash  and  Dill.  They  took  the  clock 
in  the  picture,  too  ;  that'll  show  where  we  were  at  nine  o'clock.  We  should 
worry !     We  got  two  dollars  apiece  for  letting  'em  do  it." 


DECEMBER. 

By   Anne   Karmany. 

Tonight  the  moaning  pines  are  vexed 
By  boisterous  winds,  on  riot  bent ; 
The   leaden   sky,   a   dreary  pall. 
Hangs  low,  its  weight  of  storms  unspent. 
With  fingers  chill,  the  autumn  rain 
Taps  boldly  at  my  window  pane. 

Within  are  light  and  warmth  and  peace ; 
The  cheerful  firelight's  ruddy  glow 
Reveals  a  goodly  company — 
My   faithful   book-friends,   row  on   row ; 
And  though  the  skies  above  be  gray, 
I  roam  with  them  the  fields  of  May. 
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THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

"To  be  thankful  for  the  morning 
sunlig-ht,  for  your  neighbor's  smile, 
for  the  pure  sweet  air  of  heaven,  to 
be  glad  for  the  day's  work  and  the 
power  to  do  it,  to  be  content  with 
what  you  have,  to  live  each  day  bet- 
ter than  the  last — surely  this  is  the 
way  to  happiness." 
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THE    STORY. 

Walter  Carrington. 

III. 

A  week  went  by — an  eventful  week  for  Elna.  She  had  turned  explorer, 
and  there  was  not  a  nook  in  the  Mercado  de  la  Merced,  or  the  Thieves' 
Market,  that  she  did  not  know  by  heart. 

It  was  at  the  Thieves'  Market  that  she  unearthed  a  ragged  scrap  of 
tapestry — a  badly  executed  representation  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe — 
which  Manuel,  the  hotel  bo}',  gravely  assured  her  was  the  "original,"  all 
others,  including  the  one  at  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe,  being  merely  repro- 
ductions. 

"Ask  him,"  said  Elna,  with  equal  gravity,  pointing  to  the  dealer,  "if  he 
can  furnish  me  with  another  'original'  at  the  same  price." 

"Si,  seiiorita,"  Manuel  made  haste  to  reply.  "He  has  but  two — they  are 
at  the  sehorita's  disposal." 

Accompanied  by  the  young  Mexican,  or  by  Aunt  Mary  and  Owen  Brad- 
ley, she  spent  many  hours  bargaining  over  ivory  carvings,  quaint  brasses, 
rich  brocades  and  the  like,  with  Emilio,  the  brigandish  proprietor  of  the 
most  fascinating  stall  in  that  fascinating  cjuarter.  Long  before  Elna  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  her  favorite  haunt,  their  rooms  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  bazaar;  and  when  she  began  to  empty  her  purse  over  the 
counters  of  the  curio  shops  of  San  Francisco  street,  Aunt  Mary  called  a 
halt. 

"I  don't  complain  about  the  water  bottles  and  the  pulque  jugs  that  I 
stumble  over  every  time  that  I  turn  around,  nor  the  drawn  work.  It's  pretty, 
of  course,  and  so  is  the  carved  leather ;  but  when  you  buy  a  zarape  right  off  a 
Mexican's  back — Why,  he  may  have  had  smallpox  for  all  you  know  to  the 
contrary!" 

Twice  or  thrice  during  the  week  there  were  delightful  excursions  into 
byways  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist.  Returning  from  one  of 
these,  they  dropped  into  the  ticket  office  on  their  way  to  the  hotel,  and  found 
that  train  service  to  San  Miguel  had  been  resumed.  At  the  hotel  entrance, 
Bradley  detained  Elna,  under  pretense  of  arranging  the  details  of  the  mor- 
row's journey  to  San  Miguel. 

"I  mustn't  keep  you  any  longer,"  he  said,  finally,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"Airs.  Atwood  will  think  I've  kidnapped  you.    Good-night!" 

"Good-night !    It  has  been  a  lovely  week — thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Bradley." 

"It  has  indeed !"  Bradley  solemnly  agreed.  "I  shall  remember  it  after  I 
am  dead." 

"I've  ordered  a  sumptuous  repast,"  Mrs.  Atwood  announced,  from  the 
bed ;  "and  it  will  be  served  here  in  the  room.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Bradley.     He  certainly  gave  us  a  pleasant  afternoon." 

"He's — Oh,  here  is  that  sumptuous  repast !  Boned  chicken — Um  !  I 
dote  on  it.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  remove  a  layer  or  two  of  dust,  and  I'll 
join  you." 

The  minute  was  a  long  one  ;  but  when,  in  a  blue  kimono  the  color  of  her 
eyes,  Mrs.  Crandall  sat  down  at  the  little  table,  the  tired,  sagging  lines  of  her 
face  had  curved  into  smiles. 

"You  mustn't  overdo,"  her  aunt  warned.  "An  all-day  jaunt  is  too  much 
for  you.     And  how  you  can  get  about  on  those  tiny  feet — " 

(Continued  on  page  8'') 
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THE    CRITICISM. 

W.   C.   ]\IORROW. 

This  chapter  does  not  forward  the  story  substantially.  It  does  to  a  little 
extent,  but  only  a  little ;  and  the  abundance  of  description  in  it  impairs  the 
interest  in  so  much  of  the  story  as  it  carries.  I  have  nothing  to  modify  of 
what  I  have  already  said  about  the  setting  of  your  story  and  your  use  of 
description  in  it. 

Not  that  a  story  should  not  have  that  awful  thing,  local  color.  Thanks 
to  the  magazines,  there  has  to  be  slathers  of  local  color.  Stories  must  reek 
and  drip  with  it.  They  call  that  "life."  So  be  it.  But  even  within  the 
staggering  bounds  thus  widely  set,  there  is  room  for  an  author's  exercise 
of  taste  and  judgment — and  conscience.  Every  effort  that  an  author  makes 
to  display  his  special  knowledge  on  any  subject  is  a  surrender  of 
his  subjectivity,  and  a  thrusting  forward  of  his  personality  between  his 
reader  and  the  story.  Xothing  could  be  a  worse  mistake  than  that.  The 
author's  first  duty  is  to  create  a  perfect  illusion.  His  illusion  to  be  pre- 
sented is  the  working  out  of  a  problem  of  the  heart.  The  moment  the  op- 
erator of  Punch  and  Judy  rises  above  the  little  proscenium  and  shows  his 
deft  hands  working  the  figures,  the  illusion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  the 
illusion  that  we  are  going  to  pay  the  nickel  for.  To  bury  himself  in  his 
characters  is  the  author's  one  hope  for  a  profitable  issue.  To  play  the  show- 
man— meaning  to  show  himself  ofif — is  his  certain  defeat,  since  no  illusion 
can  be  possible  with  the  insolent  operator  of  Punch  and  July  grimacing  be- 
fore the  crowd,  while  he  twiddles  the  figures  into  action. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Elna  deliberately  encouraged  Bradley  to  fall  in  love 
with  her ;  but  unless  she  had  been  a  very  ignorant  young  woman  concerning 
the  ways  of  men,  her  conduct  is  deplorable  throughout.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  necessary  that  you  redeem  her  in  some  way.  The  story  would  be  much 
more  artistic  and  human  if  she  fell  in  love  with  Bradley,  and,  if  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  her  husband,  die  of  a  broken  heart  for  Bradley's  sake.  That 
would  make  the  story  more  logical,  too.  The  reader  naturally  expects  that 
the  love  afifair  begun  in  Alexico  will  go  on  steadily  to  some  ending  of  its 
own,  pleasant  or  tragic.  The  reader  always  resents  the  non-fulfillment  of 
his  expectations.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  his  hopes.  Of  course  he 
always  wants  the  hero  and  heroine  to  marry  at  the  end,  and  it  is  best  for 
the  author  to  make  it  so  ;  but  an  unusual  combination  of  circumstances  may 
make  such  a  termination  illogical,  or  not  the  best  logic  available.  Thus,  my 
publishers  begged  me  to  save  my  hero's  life  at  the  close  of  "A  Alan :  His 
Mark,"  and  have  the  ending  thus  happy  ;  but  when  I  showed  them  that  the 
logic  of  the  story,  which  was  the  hero's  self-sacrifice  for  the  heroine,  ought 
to  be  carried  fully  out,  and  end  with  death  through  self-sacrifice,  they  agreed 
with  me  that  the  logic  was  sound,  that  the  reader  demands  a  logical  treatment, 
even  though  it  be  a  hopelessly  sad  one.  You  may  argue  that  your  ending 
also  is  logical.     If  so,  it  is  logic  of  a  sordid,  unideal,  unpicturesque  order. 

That  opens  up  another  important  subject.  I  see  no  opportunity  in  your 
treatment  for  the  idealization  of  any  of  your  characters.  You  know  that 
one  of  the  deepest  principles  in  human  nature  is  a  groping  for  ideals.  The 
best  fiction  is  that  which  reaches  and  touches  that  latent  sense.  We  like  to 
read  about  people  of  nobilit}-  of  character.  This  is  the  fiction-writer's  hint. 
Never  fear  to  idealize  character. 
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A   BLACKWATER   BRIDAL. 
Florens  Folsom. 

Blurred  lines,  wavering  zigzag  across  a  dirty,  torn  scrap  of  paper — what 
was  their  message  ?  Would  it  be  worth  picking  up  and  carrying  to  the  corner 
arc  light  ? 

The  man's  foot  toyed  idly  with  his  Fate.  Deciding,  finally,  he  kicked  the 
fragment  aside.  It  floated  on  a  tiny  pool  of  dirt-grimed  rain,  dammed  be- 
tween cobbles. 

He  passed  on. 

Something,  deeper  in  him  than  his  conscious  I,  thrust  up  through  his 
shifting  strata  of  selves  and  fastened  to  his  Now-Self,  pulling-,  dragging. 
He  turned  as  the  hooked  fish  turns  on  the  drawn  line ;  retraced  five  strides  ; 
caught  at  the  bit  of  paper,  lifted,  read  it. 

A  groan  burst  from  him. 

"That's  me!     I've  always  felt  like  that.     But  who  wrote  me  out  so?" 

He  looked  about  him.  Empty  darkness  on  every  side.  On  the  pier,  no 
being;  nothing,  beside  himself,  but  nig"ht,  wind,  rain. 

He  read  the  fragment  again,  this  time  aloud : 

I  know  not  whether  Death 
.  Spend  all  with  ended  breath, 

Or  if  there  be 
Eternity, 

Fulfihnent,   Heaven-past-Hell ; 
This — this    I   cannot   tell. 
But  I  am  tired — so 
I   sink   Below. 

As  he  read,  a  strong,  spiritual  undertow  tugged  at  his  consciousness, 
directed  it  out  beyond  the  pier-head.  There  in  the  darkness  and  the  pelting 
rain,  sinking  in  water  black,  thick  with  other  waste  of  the  city's  use,  was 
Something  that  concerned  him  vitally ;  Something  linked  with  the  paper  his 
fingers  gripped  ;  with — himself. 

Amazed,  the  man  saw  a  woman's  face,  hit  by  one  straight  shaft  of  light 
from  lanterns  at  the  pier-end.  He  heard  a  strangled  cry.  .  .  .  As  in 
a  dream,  as  though  doing  a  thing  done  many  times  before,  he  lowered  himself 
into  the  water.  Mechanically,  he  slipped  one  arm  strongly  about  the  sinking 
body. 

They  clung  together  and  to  a  pile,  sharp  with  barnacles,  from  which  he 
tried  to  shield  her  while  they  rested,  gathering  strength  for  their  scramble 
to  the  pier-floor. 

Suddenly  he  kissed  her. 

"You  wrote  it^you !"  he  muttered. 

"Yes."  And  after  a  moment :  "I  know — now — why — I  was  born.  I — 
know — that  Ending — can't  be.    There's — a  meaning — to  it  all — somewhere." 

"Because  I  kissed  you?" 

"Yes.  .  .  .  All  my  life  I've  wanted — love.  And  I  was  always — 
hungry,  and  cold,  too,  and — tired.     So  tired !" 

"I've  been  tired,"  he  said.  "Newsboy,  gangster,  drifter,  grafter — that's 
me.  All  of  me,  I  thought — till  I  kissed  you.  Now  I  know  God  is.  Not  the 
God  they  threaten  you  with  in  prisons,  but  God.    He  is.    I've  found  Him." 

"I,  too.     I've  found  Him.     He  is  here." 

They  climbed,  the  man  lifting  her,  upon  the  pier  floor. 
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TWO  OF  A  KIND. 
MiLLicENT  E.  Mann. 

We  were  Bohemians,  Jack  and  I. 

With  him,  I  visited  many  undesirable  places,  even  what  is  called  "the 
underworld."  Not  that  he  is  that  kind.  You  see,  his  calling'  sometimes 
took  him  there. 

One  day  we  sat  in  the  park ;  we  were,  I  assure  you,  as  disreputable  as 
any  two  tramps.  I  thought  of  my  dinner,  while  I  rubbed  the  burrs  from 
my  coat ;  he,  from  the  frown  on  his  face,  was  chewing"  on  the  puzzler  that 
we  had  chased,  and  which  stumped  him.  Then,  down  the  path  like  a  soft 
wind,  slic  appeared — Miss  Wyche  of  the  blue  eyes  and  flyaway  hair. 

She  stopped  opposite  us  and  began : 

"Young"  man,  you  have  my  dog.     Come  here,  Ned !" 

He  answered,  only  half  aroused  from  his  thoughts : 

"Why,  no!  It's  Ted."  Then,  for  persistently  she  waited:  "All  Cocker 
spaniels  look  alike  to  most  people." 

"I  am  not  one  of  the  people,"  she  answered.  "I  can  prove  my  owner- 
ship— he  has  a  toe  missing  on  his  left  hind  foot." 

I  immediately  slouched  back  on  the  bench.  How  could  she  have  known 
that  ?  I  had  always  tried  to  hide  the  fact.  Fooling  around  the  lawn- 
mower  performed  the  little  surgical  operation  when  I  was  in  my  puppyhood. 

"That's  a  fact,"  he  affirmed.  "It  certainly  looks  as  if  Ted,  or  I  believe 
you  said,  Ned,  belongs  to  you." 

She  smiled  and  passed  into  his  hand  a  big  gold  circle. 

"The  reward  is  yours,  my  good  man." 

Now  I  am  not  vicious — I  pride  myself  on  my  good-nature ;  but  I  could 
willingly  have  snapped  the  fair  hand  of  the  lady  as  she  stooped  to  pick  me 
up.  I  let  out  a  growl  of  warning.  He  gave  me  a  cufif  over  the  ears,  and 
an  admonishment  in  a  tone  I  never  disregard.  I  subsided.  Her  spell  was 
on  him.  We  followed  her  home.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh  under  my 
ear,  for  she  came  out  and  handed  my  master  a  suit  of  "Brother  Will's"  cast- 
ofif  clothing — charity  to  the  tramp ! 

At  his  command  I  followed  her  into  the  gilded  prison,  to  be  deluged  with 
baths,  sprinkled  with  sweet-smelling  stuff  that  all  the  rollings  on  grass  or 
gravel  would  not  wipe  ofif ;  and  last — the  ignominy  of  it ! — to  be  taken  on 
walks  with  Mar-ee,  a  French  maid ! 

But  while  I  felt  this  disgrace  keenly,  it  worked  my  salvation.  I  laugh, 
now,  at  the  ease  with  which  I  did  it.  Under  the  snub  nose  of  Mar-ee,  the 
very  second  day,  as  she  stood  talking  with  a  policeman,  I  made  my  get-away. 

I  scooted  on  my  belly  like  a  cat,  down  side  streets,  for  I  feared  the  man 
with  the  cart,  whose  red  dog  runs  ahead  coaxing  vagrant  dogs  to  their 
undoing,  while  his  master  scoops  them  in  a  net  and  crowds  them  into  a 
cart  with  other  victims.     I  had  been  there  once.     Never  again  for  mine ! 

I  knew  where  to  go.  While  waiting"  for  my  master,  a  few  days  previous, 
I  had  seen  a  dog ;  and  as  far  as  outward  appearance  went,  he  resembled  me 
as  much  as  one  twin  does  the  other.  He  looked  down  and  out.  His  life 
of  indulgence  had  sapped  his  energy. 

And  I  found  him,  still  tied  and  as  frightened  a  pup  as  you'd  go  a  long 
way  to  help.     He  was  too  scared  to  let  out  even  a  small-sized  yap  when  I 
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pounced  upon  him  and  tossed  him  over.     I  looked;  and  behold,  from  his 
left  hind  paw  a  toe  was  missing !  I  yelped : 

"Ned,  you  beast !" 

He  whimpered : 

"Ky-oue !     Ky-ee !" 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  gnawed  himself  loose.  He  did  not  think  of 
it !     No  dog  sense,  you  see. 

It  took  a  second's  hard  work  to  free  him,  and  another  to  leave  the  alley 
behind  us.  Into  the  street  where  my  master  spends  hours  thumping  a  type- 
writer, we  bolted ;  up  a  steep  pair  of  stairs — Ah !  Nozv  I  was  on  familiar 
ground!  I  pushed  past  the  fish-mouthed  ofiice  boy,  and  jumped  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  where  he  sat  typing  his  latest  coup,  that  he  and  I  had 
ferreted  out.  They  stopped  me  until  the  boy  had  taken  the  last  sheet  ready 
for  The  Mail  Extra,  soon  to  be  hawked  in  the  streets  by  the  newsboys,  which 
detailed  the  first  account  of  the  catching  of  the  criminal,  Bill  Lymer. 

He  saw  me. 

"Ted,  you  scamp!"  he  shouted;  "how  could  you  leave  her?" 

I  shoved  Ned  to  the  front ;  Jack  threw  both  hands  up  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"The  clever  rascal!"  he  cried.  "If  he  hasn't  brought  Ned!"  He  rolled 
over  the  dog  called  Ned,  poked  him  here  and  there,  felt  of  his  ribs,  and 
looked  at  his  feet.  "As  alike  as  two  tines  on  a  fork,  even  to  the  toe  missing 
on  the  left  hind  foot.    You,  Ted,  where  did  you  find  him  ?" 

I  tried  to  tell  him.  Perhaps  he  understood,  for  he  remarked  to  Highens, 
while  his  slim,  brown  hand  dug  lovingly  into  my  ribs : 

"I  tell  you,  Highens,  I'll  pit  the  brains  of  this  dog  against  some  fellows 
I  know." 

That  night  in  his  own  character,  as  reporter  on  The  Mail,  he  took  Ned 
and  myself  to  call  on  Miss  Wyche.  Ned,  that  lump  of  luxury,  after  a  bath, 
currying  and  feeding,  became  once  more  his  old  blase  self,  and  walked  ahead 
as  if  he  owned  the  world. 

At  Miss  Wyche's  home,  when  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  two  of  us,  she 
hesitated,  feeling,  no  doubt,  smaller  than  a  flea  beneath  my  tongue.  But 
she  wasn't  left  long  uncertain,  for  Ned,  the  tyke,  with  scjueals  of  delight, 
pounced  upon  her.  Then — would  you  believe  it  ? — he  picked  the  very  softest, 
most  elegant  chair,  curled  himself  up  in  it.  and  went  to  sleep. 

Sprawled  at  my  master's  feet  I  listened  to  him  while  he  related  our 
episode ;  for  the  lady  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  assumed  the  character 
of  a  tramp.  Woman-like,  she  was  trying  to  fling  the  responsibility  for  her 
mistake  on  broader  shoulders. 

"The  day  you  kidnaped  Ted,"  he  explained,  "we  had  been  doing  a  little 
scout  work  on  The  Mail;  and  we  had  got  on  the  trail  of  Bill  Lymer,  who 
was  hiding  on  Barbary  Coast.  I  wanted  to  get  the  news  for  my  paper,  so 
as  to  pull  a  coup  before  the  police  got  on  to  where  he  was  hiding." 

"What  must  you  have  thought  of  me?"  she  inquired,  curiously. 

"May  I  tell  you — some  day?"  he  pleaded. 

She  laughingly  changed  the  subject  by  saying: 

"Haven't  you  any  curiosity  to  know  what  I  thought  of  you  ?" 

"From  Brother  Will's  clothes,  I  know,"  he  laughed.  "We  must  have 
been  a  sight,  Ted  and  I." 
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"An  impecunious  nobleman  from  England,  who  hadn't  struck  pay  dirt," 
she  suggested. 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen!     Only  an  American  newspaperman! 

"There  is  none  better.'' 

Their  heads  were  close  together.  I  heaved  a  sigh.  I  might  have  bayed 
at  the  moon  for  all  they  noticed.  Ho  hum !  I  foresee  baths ;  squattings  on 
cushions  ;  even  walks  with  Mar-ee.  But  I  am  a  philosopher ;  and  somethmg 
tells  me  that  my  master  and  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  sneak  off  mto 
Bohemia. 

THE   STORY-BUILDERS. 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

"Best  feet  I've  got." 

"You  know  what  I  mean— it's  the  shoes.  What  were  you  about  to  re- 
mark as  you  left  the  room  ?"  Mrs.  Atwood  helped  her  niece  and  herself  lib- 
erally to  the  dishes  set  before  her.     "You  were  saying  something—" 

"There's  real  cream  for  the  strawberries!  Auntie,  you  duck!  Your 
Spanish  must  be  improving.     /  couldn't  order  a  dinner  like  that." 

"No-o,  I  can't  say  that  it  is.  The  contrary,  rather.  The  people  here 
don't  seem  to  understand  my  Spanish.  I  think  I'll  begin  all  over  again,  and 
learn  to  talk  straight  Mexican.  I  sent  Manuel  down  for  a  'lista,'  and  marked 
the  things  that  looked  good.  But  we  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Bradley.  I 
asked  you  what  you  thought  of  him." 

"I  think  he  could  make  love  very  nicely — if  I'd  let  him." 

"Elna !"  her  aunt  expostulated.  "It  isn't  seemly  that  a  married  woman 
should  say  such  words,  even  in  jest.  It's  no  mark  of  respect  for  your  good 
husband — " 

Mrs.  Crandall  faced  her  aunt. 

"I  have  paid  my  good  husband — he  is  good,  I  suppose,  according  to  his 
idea  of  goodness — the  greatest  mark  of  respect  I  could  pay  him,  under  the 
circumstances,  by  leaving  him." 

Mrs.  Atwood's  fork  fell  with  a  clatter.  She  pushed  back  her  plate  and 
sat  rigidly  erect,  her  eyes,  wide  with  amazement,  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her 
niece.     Silence  hung  a  curtain  between  them. 

Again  Mrs.  Crandall  spoke : 

"You  may  as  well  know  the  truth.  When  I  left  my  husband  and  joined 
you  at  El  Paso,  he  knew  and  I  knew  that  the  parting  might  be  final.  I'll 
never,  never  go  back  to  California — "  defiantly.  "I  shall  live  with  Uncle 
Johnny  and  be  his  little  girl,  just  as  I  was  before  he  sent  me  away  from 
Lynn  to  school." 

Her  mood  changed,  the  tears  came,  and  she  sat  with  head  bowed,  sobbing 
in  a  heart-broken  way. 

"This  is  unexpected.  I'm  so — so  bewildered !  No  one  told  me — not  even 
a  rumor  reached  me  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs." 

"We  didn't  brawl."  Faint  amusement  struggled  with  Elna's  tears.  "I 
should  hope  we  both  had  sufficient  decency  to  keep  our  private  affairs  from 
becoming  public  property." 

Her  aunt  said  gently : 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  Whose  is  the  fault?  Of  course  neither  one  is 
altogether  to  blame." 
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"Whose  fault?  I've  asked  myself  that  question.  Was  it  a  fault  that  a 
young-,  impetuous  girl  should  have  mistaken  her  feelings  for  a  man  almost 
old  enough  to  be  her  father?  I  admired  Earl;  I'm  sure,  now,  that  I  never 
loved  him.     Was  it  her  fault,  I  say,  or  her  misfortune?" 

"Elna,  you  did  love  him — you  do  love  him." 

"I  want  you  to  believe  me,"  she  continued,  taking  no  notice  of  her  aunt's 
words,  "when  I  tell  you  that  it  wasn't  his  wealth,  nor  the  position  he  occu- 
pies in  the  world  of  science  and  letters,  that  won  me.  It  was  the  real  worth 
of  the  man  himself.  I  can't  doubt  that  my  husband  loved  me  when  he 
married  me — might  even  have  loved  me  yet  if  he  hadn't  been  disappointed 
in  me." 

Mrs.  Atwood  stroked  Elna's  hair. 

"Dearie!  You  were  disappointed  in  yourself.  I've  read  somewhere  that 
the  majority  of  women  sit  down  to  matrimony  as  a  child  does  to  the  piano, 
expecting  perfect  melody  to  run  from  inexperienced  fingers.  The  melody 
will  come  with  practice,  dear,  and  with  patience.     Don't  be  discouraged." 

"Once  I  would  have  given  anything  to  win  back  my  husband's  love ; 
now — I've  lost  the  desire  to  try. 

"You  haven't  lost  his  love,  Elna — men  like  Earl  Crandall  don't  love  and 
forg-et." 

"Love  is  cruel  to  a  man  past  his  youth."  Elna  wiped  her  eyes,  and  sadly 
regarded  her  aunt.  "Yes,  it  is,  Aunt  Mary.  Love  tricks  the  man,  lures 
him  with  a  young  face.  He's  young  himself  inside — that's  the  pity  of  it. 
And  so  he's  fooled ;  and  when  the  noose  is  about  his  neck,  love  gathers  up 
his  illusions,  and  shatters  them  one  by  one.  What  sort  of  a  companion  was  I 
for  that  man?  Aunt  Mary,  listen!  If  he  hadn't  found  me  frivolous,  un- 
trustworthy, would  he  have  taken  my  baby — my  own,  dear  little  baby — away 
from  me?     I  can't  live  without  love." 

"Dear,  I  know.  You  have  never  been  without  it.  It  was  that  love,  over- 
zealous  and  solely  anxious  for  your  welfare,  that  prompted  Earl  to  give  your 
baby  into  the  charge  of  an  experienced  person.  I'll  tell  you  something: 
Earl  wrote  me  just  before  I  started  from  home.  He  asked  me  not  to  speak 
to  you  about  it ;  but  I  see  my  duty  clear  and  shall  follow  it.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  mistake  in  separating  you  from  the  child ;  but  he  thought  you  a 
child  yourself,  and  physically  unfitted  for  the  care  of  an  infant.  He  is  hoping 
that  this  trip  will  give  you  back  health,  strength  and  happiness.  Not  one 
word  did  he  write  of  a  misunderstanding.  It  will  all  come  right.  It  is  a 
misunderstanding — nothing  more." 

"And  the  baby  died,"  Elna  went  on.  Her  eyes  were  dry ;  her  voice  hard. 
"He  died ;  and  when  he  was  first  taken  ill  I  begged  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  tend  him.  He  was  grieving  for  a  mother — the  mother  he  had  never 
known.  Why  didn't  Earl  speak  thenf  Why  didn't  he  tell  me  what  he  has 
written  you  ?     Now  it  is  too  late !" 

(Continued  in  February) 


"Awaken,  O  poet,  'tis  morning! 
Thy  labors  are  not  yet  begun ; 
Transmute  into  tangible  metal 
Sea  silver  and  gold  of  the  sun." 
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REVIEWS. 

Augusta   Fowler. 

.  "Jack  London  is  dead !" 
The  message  darted  to  ships  at  sea.     It  sped  under  oceans  to  war-worlds,  and  to 
islands  Jack  had  loved.     It  leaped  across  the  desert  to  the  remote  places  of  his  own 
country ;  and  in  his  home  cit}',  the  message  met  the  people  at  the  doors  of  the  theaters 
and  shocked  their  laughter  to  silence. 

".     .     .     All  the  more  because  thou  can'st  not  hear 
Poor  human  words  of  blessing,  will  I  pray: 
O  true,  brave  heart !     God  bless  thee,  wheresoe'er 
In  his  great  universe  thou  art  today." 

Jack  London's  "The  Call  of  the  Wild"  has  the  incomplex  universal  appeal.  The 
response-spark  to  that  appeal  may  be  coffined  in  convention,  shackled  by  prudence, 
apparently  extinct  from  disuse ;  yet  it  thrills  to  the  deep,  human  understanding  of  the 
writer. 

"The  Star  Rover,"  published  in  England  as  "The  Jacket,"  was  a  favorite  of  the 
author.     Of  that  it  is  said : 

"Into  this  book  London  has  put  the  best  of  his  matured  powers ;  it  has  all  his 
famous  strength  and  virility,  with  artistic  merits  greater,  finer  than  he  has  heretofore 
disclosed.  The  conception  is  of  the  boldest,  fed  and  sustained  by  an  intellectual  vigor 
which  is  always  capable  of  fresh  efforts  and  surprises.  The  execution  is  masterly 
throughout,  and  there  is  hardly  a  merit  of  literary  style  which  is  not  somewhere 
exemplified.  Now  and  then  is  a  passionate  cry  against  social  injustice  (for  that  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  Jack  London)  ;  yet  he  never  forgets,  nor  allows  us  to  forget,  that  the 
story  is  the  thing.  Nothing  is  slurred;  nothing  is  scamped;  nothing  come  tardy  of. 
The  patient  and  cunning  artist  has  woven  his  web  complete,  leaving  not  a  loose  thread 
anywhere." 

In  each  of  Jack  London's  books  we  get  one  side  of  his  most  complex  character. 
Those  who  read  on  the  surface  sometimes  confuse  the  gentle,  joyous  author  with  the 
savage  men  of  his  imagination,  missing  thereby  the  protest  against  injustice  which  is 
the  underlying  motive  of  many  of  his  books. 

Jack  London's  collection  of  short  stories,  "The  God  of  His  Fathers,"  has  never 
rested  on  the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries  .His  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon,"  published 
in  serial  form,  was  talked  of  from  one  issue  to  the  next.  His  "The  Iron  Heel" 
brought  about  the  reformation  of  many  abuses.  "Before  Adam,"  supposed  to  be  only 
a  delightful  freak  of  the  imagination,  written  "for  fun,"  is  now  used  in  the  universities 
as  a  text  book.  His  style  shows  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest 
student,  especially  during  his  time  in  the  Arctic. 

The  tone  of  his  sympathetic  voice,  the  charm  of  his  kindly  manner  will  remain 
with  those  who  knew  him,  so  long  as  the  brain  will  .visualize  his  genial  personality. 

EVERYMOTHER. 
A  novelette  by  Maude  Pettus.     Published  in  All-Story   Weekly. 

In  Everymother,  we  have  the  universal  mother — and  another  mother ;  women 
of  the  fisher-folk ;  primitive ;  unworried  by  ethics.  Attractively  told  in  the  first  per- 
son, it  is  of  compelling  human  interest.     The  story  is  drawn  with  fine  concentration. 

The  mother,  who  is  telling  the  tale,  has  left  her  children  at  play  in  the  little 
garden  of  the  salt  grass  and  the  sea  shells.  She  is  standing  on  the  Rock — "a  great 
jutting  mass  of  gray  that  pushed  out  toward  the  sea,  crowding  the  beach." 

Her  thoughts  are  with  her  children,  whose  voices  come  to  her  from  the  garden. 
There  are  Jamie  and  Mary,  both  dark-skinned,  brown  and  olive,  like  their  father ; 
and  Eleanor,  her  white  baby  of  seven. 

"I  had  a  tender  pain  for  Eleanor,  my  white  baby ;  she  did  not  sit  well  anywhere 
about  us ;  even  at  seven  she  was  not  framed  right.  I  did  not  want  her  to  be  of  the 
fisher-folk. 

"As  I  stood  on  the  wind-swept  Rock  with  the  glory  of  the  sun  around  me,  some- 
thing was  scudding  across  the  waters  toward  me.  I  knew  that  I  had  come  to  the 
paying-place  of  women  whose  husbands  traffic  with  the  sea.  What  need  to  right  the 
overturned  boat  on  the  sands  that  we  might  see  its  hollow  sides !  My  children !  I 
ran  to  them.  I  wanted  to  spare  those  little  ones  the  toll  of  the  fishing-beaches.  I 
wanted  my  pain  to  pay  all  the  debts  that  should  stand  against  the  line  of  my  name." 
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But  Jamie  and  ]\Iar\',  the  dark-browed,  were  of  the  fisher-fplk  and  must  stay  by 
the  sea ;  the  sea  would  work  out  their  destiny.  Eleanor,  her  white  bab}',  she  must  take 
away. 

"The  sea !"  cried  the  fisher-mother  to  her  child.  "It's  the  worst  thing  in  the  world, 
Eleanor.  Hate  it !  Hate  it  as  long  as  you  live  !"  Thus  the  stage  is  set,  and  we  go  on 
to  the  second  act  and  Chapter  Second,  which  opens  upon  a  tragedy  of  an  illegitimate 
child. 

"At  seventeen  Eleanor  laid  a  man-child  in  my  arms." 

This  scene  is  exquisitely  touching.  The  fisher-mother's  emotions  are  depicted  with 
depth  and  dignity.     Her  yearning  sympathy  is  for  the  girl  and  the  baby. 

"Who,  in  the  bye-and-bye,  will  leave  it  undisturbed,  without  reminders?  My 
thoughts  went  fast-riding.'' 

Mrs.  Cotter,  the  fisher-mother,  plans  that  they  go  away  at  once.  Eleanor  opposes 
the  plan.     Her  mother  is  insistent. 

"We  must  go  to  the  sea ;  there  is  no  other  place.  On  the  way  we  can  think  of 
something  that  will  do  to  keep  our  folks  from  knowing." 

It  is  only  now  that  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Cotter  and  Eleanor  have  been  in  the  city 
for  years ;  that,  some  six  months  ago.  Jamie,  at  home,  had  been  ill.  His  mother  went 
to  him,  and  sent  ]\Iary  to  the  city  to  stay  with  Eleanor,  who  was  emplo\'ed  in  a  flower 
shop.  Although  ]\Irs.  Cotter  has  but  just  arrived,  her  perturbed  soul  is  shadowed  by 
presentiment  of  evil. 

"Eye  got  to  go  home  !     I've  got  to  go  home  !     I  called  out  to  nothing,  to  no  one." 
It  is  decided  that  the  child  shall  be  put  with  a  Airs.  Grant,  that  Eleanor  may  return 
to  her  work.     And  here  is  a  most  pathetic  touch. 

"Eleanor  put  the  small  cotton  things  on  the  bed.  I  saw  them,  roughly  hemmed  ; 
the  clothes  had  been  sliglifed.     The  babe  had  come  handicapped  in  man}-  ways." 

When  she  reached  home  and  Hilary  ran  out  to  meet  her.  ]\Irs.  Cotter  was  "ashamed 
to  look  the  girl  in  the  face  for  the  disgrace  Eleanor  had  brought  upon  them." 

Steven  Dole,  the  man  whom  ]\Iary  loves,  comes  to  the  door.  The  mother  bids 
him  in.  and  tries  to  hide  their  misery  under  a  laugh.  Mary  goes  out,  and  Steven 
asks  Mrs.  Cotter  for  Mary.  Upon  her  return,  Mary  is  constrained;  and  her  mother 
is  unhapp}'  for  fear  that  the  "beauty  of  ]\Iary's  young  years  will  be  broken  and  steeped 
in  heart-break  by  Eleanor's  sin." 

Jamie  comes  home  from  the  fishing.  Here  is  a  strong  picture  of  a  rugged  fisher- 
lad.  They  are  at  cards.  Jamie  makes  a  threat  against  Dave  Salter — a  good-for- 
nothing,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  stor\'  as  a  handsome  trifler,  and  a  person  of 
whom  Steven  had  been  a  little  jealous.  The  fellow  had  stolen  a  net  from  Jamie's 
boathouse.  Jamie  has  a  pistol.  His  mother  takes  it  from  the  table  and  puts  it  on 
the  mantel.  In  the  morning  she  cannot  find  it.  Jamie  has  gone  to  lead  his  fleet  of 
dories. 

Mrs.  Cotter  goes  back  to  the  city  to  Eleanor.  Steven  comes  to  them.  Dave 
Salter  has  been  killed  and  Jamie's  pistol  found  beside  him.  Mrs.  Cotter.  Eleanor,  and 
the  baby  go  home.  The  fisher-mothi^r  sends  Steven  home  first.  They  follow  that 
they  may  hide  the  knowledge  of  the  child  from  Steven  and  the  other  friends. 
Jamie  is  on  trial.  The  court  scene  is  handled  with  delicate  restraint. 
Manj'  passages  in  this  story  grip  the  depths  of  human  emotion  to  tears.  Many 
are  as  strong  and  appealing  as  "The  Riders  of  the  Sea."  The  form  is  personal  and 
simple.     The  suspense  is  well  sustained,  the  characters  convincing. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STORY. 

Maude  Pettus 

My  explanation  for  the  spirit  of  EVERY]\IOTHER  is  very  simple  :  I  wrote  it 
from  the  heart. 

I  have  but  one  child,  and  I  like  to  think  that  her  soul  is  as  beautiful  as  her  face; 
yet  had  her  soul  been  filled  with  ugly  things,  and  the  circumstance  presented  in  the 
story  have  come,  I  should  have  done  exactly  as  the  mother  in  my  story  did.  I  should 
have  loved  her  anyway,  consoled  her.  directed  her.  lied  for  lier.  hidden  the  babe, 
giving  her  gladly  what  happiness  I  might.  I  do  not  think  that  attitude  is  at  all 
unusual. 

I  believe  that,  if  the  writer  will  put  himself  in  the  stress  of  the  character  he  is 
depicting,  he  cannot  fail  to  write  forcibly;  for,  although  many  of  us  appear  to  live 
trivial  lives  and  to  be  superficial,  down  deep  in  everyone  is  a  well  of  truth,  from 
which,  if  tapped,  would  come   forth  wonderful  things. 

I  had  hoped  that  women  would  understand  the  story.  I  did  not  expect  an  imme- 
diate appreciation  of  it  from  men,  believing  that  although  they  know  of  mother-love 
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from  what  they  really  see — its  outside  phases — they  did  not  understand  the  mute  misery 
which  is  often  our  portion.  I  did  not  think  that  they,  with  different  sex  valuations 
and  needs,  could  see  the  woman-heart  as  it  truly  is  under  fire.  I  offer  my  humble 
apologies  to  them  as  a  whole.  They  have  understood  and  have  suffered  with  us,  and 
I  had  not  known  it. 

The  suggestion  and  the  setting  for  the  story  came  one  morning,  as  I  was  sitting 
on  a  beached  log,  looking  at  the  ocean.  It  was  an  hour  before  noon  and  the  sun  was 
over  me,  at  my  back.  The  waves  came  rolling  nearly  to  my  feet.  I  watched  the 
children  playing  on  the  sands,  and  spoke  to  them;  but  they  were  too  greatly  engrossed 
in  their  play,  too  rapt,  too  self-sufficient,  to  do  more  than  barely  notice  me.  Stranger 
children,  they  were,  typical  of  the  general  indifference  of  youth  to  maturity's  out- 
reaching  for  youth's  consideration — even  toleration — and  love.  Yet  had  danger  threat- 
ened, my  hands  would  have  caught  them  :  and  when  they  had  run  away  to  play  again, 
I  should  have  been  without  a  hooe  that  they  might  take  me  into  their  confidence  and 
interest.     I  should  have  been  content  to  know  that  thej'  were  happy  and  safe. 

I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  waves.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard ;  it  slapped  my 
skirts  about  me  and  flung  the  ends  of  my  scarf  roughly  against  mv  face.  The  sun 
tipped  the  water  with  diamond  points  which  glistened  and  sparkled  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Out  beyond,  almost  where  the  sea  met  the  sky,  I  could  see  a  small,  black  spot 
which  must  be  a  boat.  Whether  it  would  beach  near  me,  what  it  contained.  I  could 
not  know.  Perhaps  it  held  a  tale  of  tragedv :  just  in  that  way  come  the  awful  things 
of  life,  without  heralding.  The  heedless  children's  cries  at  play  came  from  the  sands 
behind  me. 

Then,  as  though  the  winds  had  brought  it,  the  mantle  of  the  fisher-wife  descended ; 
and  although  I  neither  spoke  nor  wrote,  my  story  had  begun. 


"EVERYMOTHER"  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  OEFICE. 
Robert  Davis.* 

In  reply  to  The  Silhouette's  query  as  to  how  the  manuscript  was  received  in  this 
office,  I  can  say  that  everybody  who  read  it  rather  approved.  Its  original  title  was 
"MY  CHILDREN."  It  first  came  into  the  hands  of  a  young  woman,  one  of  our 
special  readers,   who   wrote : 

"This  is  a  sad  but  beautiful  story  of  mother  love  in  all  its  phases." 

The  second  reader,  one  of  our  associate  editors,  made  the  observation  that  it  was 
"oddly  conceived  and  written" ;  and  that  it  possessed  a  real  plot.  He  thought  the  title 
should  be  changed  to  "EVERYMOTHER,"  and  that  the  story  should  be  used  around 
Mothers'  Day. 

After  reading  the  story  it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  very  unusual  manuscript.  I 
beg  to  quote  from  my  first  letter  to  the  author : 

"The  only  thing  that  gives  me  pause  in  reading  this  manuscript  is  the  fact  that  the 
teller  is  a  fisher  wife ;  and  yet  she  unfolds  this  tremendous  tragedy  with  more  or  less 
poetic  feeling.  I  somehow  or  other  get  the  impression  that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  woman 
that  tells  the  tale,  and  not  her  probably  illiterate  self. 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  make  an  experiment  with  this  story,  and  print  it  in 
the  All-Story  Weekly  with  a  preface,  not  of  apology,  but  of  praise  for  the  style 
and  the  motive.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  readers  who  will  not  entirely  com- 
prehend the  fine  sentimental  beauty  of  the  mother's  attitude.  At  best  it  cannot  be 
termed  a  popular  story.     Nevertheless,  it  is  entitled  to  presentation." 

"You  ask  if  we  wish  any  particular  type  of  story.  Don't  try  to  get  the  measure 
of  our  readers.  Get  your  own  measure.  Be  not  lured  from  your  ideals  nor  your 
power  by  the  temporary  ascendency  of  what  seems  to  be  a  popular  thirst.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  you  to  make  any  sudden  changes  in  your  attitude  towards  fiction ;  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  the  one  to  poison  your  mind,  nor  ask  you  to  depart  from  a  path  , 
that  you  seem  to  be  able  to  tread  with  firm  feet. 

"In  a  general  way,  I  am  looking  for  stories  with  a  strong  heart  interest.  Stories 
that  will  appeal  to  the  home  and  to  the  family,  although  a  great  deal  of  the  fiction 
published  in  our  magazines  is  for  the  general  public.  I  believe  that  if  you  can  make 
people  think  and  hold  their  interest  at  the  same  time,  teach  them  without  boring  them, 
you  have  done  about  all  anybody  can  be  expected  to  do  in  fiction.  I  am  speaking,  now, 
of  serious  literature,  not  of  mystery  and  adventure  and  romance." 

I  hope  that  this  answers  The  Silhouette's  questions  satisfactorilv.  I  note  that 
you  have  a  serial,  "THE  STORY-BUILDERS,';  written  in  part  by  W.  C.  Morrow. 
He  is  a  very  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  literature.  A  man  of  ability,  splendid 
learning,  and  fine  discrimination. 

'*!llanaging  Editor  of  the  Munsey  Publications. 
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THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 

ToRREY   Connor. 

DECEMBER,  1916.  GREETING.  JANUARY,   1917. 

Outstretched  upon  a  sodden  bier  Across  the  threshold  New  Year  stands, 

Lies  the  Old  Year-;  His   rosj^  hands 

His    slow   pulse    stilled,    his    last  breath            Laden  with  gifts.     Ring,  joy-bells,  ring! 

sped —  "Long  live  the  King  !" 
"The  King  is  dead !" 

FIXING  THE  VIEWPOINT. 
WiLLARD  Hawkins. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  viewpoints  is  that  which  I  might  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  the  "shadow"  viewpoint.  A  limitation  of  the  strict  personal  viewpoint  is 
that  the  central  character  can  not  logically  picture  himself.  He  is  the  camera,  as  it 
were,  through  which  events  are  viewed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror  that  the 
camera  can  take  its  own  picture.  Mirrors  are  not  always  convenient  to  introduce  in 
fiction.  It  does  not  sound  convincing  for  me  to  say :  "My  eyes  flashed  fire ;  my 
expression  was  terrible  to  behold ;  I  stood  before  my  enemy  like  an  avenging  demon." 
How  can  I  know  that  I  presented  such  an  appearance?  I  may  have  felt  like  an  aveng- 
ing demon,  but  perhaps  to  an  outsider  I  looked  like  a  sputtering  lunatic.  It  is  all  right 
in  a  third-person  story  to  say  of  the  viewpoint  character :  "Mary  was  serenely  con- 
scious of  looking  her  best."  That  expresses  her  state  of  mind.  But  if  we  said :  "Mary 
looked  her  best,"  we  would  be  assuming  the  viewpoint  of  an  observer  toward  her. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  termed  the  personal  viewpoint — a  single  viewpoint  cen- 
tered wholly  in  one  character.  But  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  have  a 
little  more  leeway  than  this  viewpoint  gives  us :  a  leeway  which  would  permit  us  to  tell 
not  only  what  our  character  thought,  but  how  he  looked — in  fact,  to  tell  some  things 
of  which  he  was  unaware. 

For  fictional  purposes,  we  assume  that  this  shadowy  double-self  exists  and  that 
the  story  is  told  from  its  viewpoint.  Consider  its  properties  and  limitations.  As  an 
extension  of  the  man  himself  it  reaches  beyond  him,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  him.  It  thinks 
in  unison  with  the  man  to  which  it  belongs,  yet  can  look  at  him  as  an  outsider,  can 
see  events  that  he  may  be  too  preoccupied  to  notice.  It  can  observe  threatening  dangers 
which  he  may  not  realize,  but  can  not  warn  him — unless  he  is  in  a  very  passive  state. 
It  has  no  separate  existence  and  can  not  ordinarily  witness  events  that  are  entirely 
out  of  his  range ;  still,  it  has  a  definitely  wider  vision  than  he  possesses.  It  can  not 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  character  other  than  the  man  it  overshadows. 

This  may  sound  like  a  very  difficult  and  complex  viewpoint,  yet  it  is  that  which  the 
majority  of  writers  instinctively  employ.  They  enter  into  close  accord  with  the  view- 
point character,  but  do  not  actually  confine  themselves  to  his  or  her  limitations. 

The  utmost  vividness  of  effect  is  possible  through  employing  this  viewpoint.  As  in 
the  strict  personal  viewpoint,  the  reader  enters  into  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
central  character,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  character  is  a  vivid  external  reality.  Our 
illustrative  paragraph  might  be  elaborated  under  this  viewpoint  as  follows  : 

Martin  sat  for  some  time  before  his  window,  his  frank,  handsome  features  reflecting  the 
intensity  of  his  thought  as  he  mused  on  the  strai;ge  disclosure  that  his  friend  had  just  made.  If 
it  were  true — and  at  this  he  smiled  his  characteristic  flickering  smile — he  could  readily  see  how 
it  might  be  to  his  advantage  to  give  up  his  roving  life,  get  married,  and  settle  down.  With 
sudden  determination,  he  rose  and  put  on  his  hat — a  jaunty  hat  that  made  him  feel  and  look 
younger  than  he  had  allowed  himself  to  feel  for  years.  He  started  briskly — an  altogether  pleas- 
ing figure — up  the  narrow  lane  that  joined  his  cottage  with  the  farmhouse  where  Mary  lived. 
She  was  at  home,  and  he  imagined  that  he  saw  a  look  of  eager  anticipation  in  her  eyes,  though 
her  voice  was  calm  as  she  greeted  him.  He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know  whether 
she,  too,  had  heard  the  news;  but  only  the  letter  concealed  in  her  bodice  betrayed  that  she  might 
have  received  word,  and  he  did  not  see  the  hasty  movement  with  which  she  hid  the  letter  there. 
Martin  reflected  that  perhaps  she  considered  it  a  strange  hour  for  a  call,  and  his  expression  was 
rather  anxious   as  he  opened  the  conversation. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement  on  either  the  strict  personal  or  the  strict 
external  viewpoint.  The  point  is  that  it  gives  us  greater  freedom  than  either  form, 
although  it  has  its  limitations.  It  permits  us  to  paint  a  picture  that  is  richer  in  atmos- 
phere and  details.  It  allows  us  to  tell  what  Martin  thought,  how  he  looked,  and  to 
include  mention  of  some  things  within  the  range  of  the  "shadow"  viewpoint,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 
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As  a  rule,  the  viewpoint  character  is  the  central  personage  of  the  story;  but  in 
some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  narrate  the  incidents  from  the  angle  of  a  minor  char- 
acter. Such  a  viewpoint  might  be  called  the  "personified  shadow"  viewpoint.  This 
viewpoint  is  popular  in  detective  fiction,  in  which  the  author  does  not  care  to  give  away 
the  climax  by  telling  what  is  in  the  detective's  mind,  yet  wishes  the  reader  to  follow 
his  movements  closely.  Thus,  in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  we  have  Dr.  Watson 
as  the  viewpoint  character — a  personified  shadow  of  the  great  detective.  In  Arthur 
B.  Reeve's  Craig  Kennedy  stories,  the  assistant,  Walter  Jameson,  maintains  the  view- 
point, though  the  detective  is  the  chief  character. 

On  rare  occasions  it  will  happen  that  a  story  demands  the  shifting  viewpoint.  The 
beginner  would  better  not  attempt  such  stories.  They  force  the  reader  to  make  a  new 
adjustment  toward  the  story  while  it  is  being  unfolded.  In  skilful  hands  this  new 
adjustment — this  changing  of  trains,  as  it  were — may  be  so  deftly  accomplished  that 
the  reader  does  not  realize  that  it  is  happening.  There  will  be  a  gradual  withdrawal 
frorn  one  viewpoint  and  a  gradual  entering  into  accord  with  a  different  character.  Or, 
again,  the  change  may  be  accomplished  by  a  definite  break  in  the  storj^— a  chapter 
division,  or  a  change  of  scene,  or  a  lapse  of  time.  Such  a  break  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  for  causing  the  reader  to  make  a  new  adjustment,  but  it  minimizes  the  sense 
of  confusion  that  accompanies  a  too  abrupt  transition.  The  break,  so  to  speak,  wipes 
the  mental  slate  clean  for  a  new  beginning. 

The  point  of  view  should  be  a  writer's  first  consideration  in  planning  a  story. 
When  a  plot  idea  has  been  isolated,  examine  it  first  in  the  light  of  this  requirement. 
Can  the  story  be  developed  from  a  single  point  of  view?  If  not,  probably  something  is 
wrong — the  details  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  out.  When  the  defect  has  been 
corrected,  the  question  arises :  Whose  point  of  view  will  best  bring  out  the  theme  and 
maintain  the  interest?  It  may  be  suggested  that  usually  the  story  belongs  to  the 
character  who  undergoes  the  most  pronounced  change,  who  passes  through  the  most 
intense  activity.  In  a  mystery  story,  the  viewpoint  belongs  certainly  to  some  character 
who  does  not  know  the  solution,  but  who  has  an  intense  interest  in  finding  it  out. 

In  actual  narration,  the  viewpoint  adopted  should  be  impressed  on  the  reader  as 
early  as  possible — usually  in  the  first  paragraph.  Thus,  if  Martin's  thoughts  are  to  be 
quoted  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  indicate  this  by  quoting  some  of  his 
thoughts  in  the  opening  paragraph,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  familiarized  with  the 
point  of  view  that  is  to  be  maintained  throughout.  Whatever  the  viewpoint  of  the 
story  as  a  whole,  try  to  let  the  opening  paragraph  represent  it  in  miniature,  and  there- 
after do  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  thus  defined. 

Written  for  The  Silhouette. 

"THE   SHORT   SHORT   STORY." 
Josephine  Conger  Kaneko. 

The  Bible,  which  for  effectiveness  and  influence  has  never  been  surpassed,  is  a 
collection  of  "short  short  stories."  I  believe  in  the  short  story.  All  that  is  worth 
telling  about  anything,  can  be  told  in  from  150  to  2,000  words. 

It  has  been  my  lot  at  times  to  "pare  stories,"  and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  words  eliminated  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  meaning  of  the  tale,  or 
spoiling  it  from  the  literary  standpoint. 

The  day  of  infinite  detail  in  story  as  in  the  art  of  painting,  is  past.  People  want 
actually  to  "read  as  they  run" — or  fly,  or  shoot  about  in  automobiles  and  steam 
launches.  And  the  thing  they  read  must  be  crisp  and  to  the  point.  Above  all  things, 
it  must  contain  a  point. 

Home  Life  has  a  circulation  of  1,000,000,  confined  chiefly  to  country  towns.  While 
people  in  small  towns  have  more  leisure — and  more  desire  to  read,  I  believe — than 
those  in  the  large  cities,  still,  they,  too,  have  been  caught  more  or  less  in  the  whirl  of 
things,  and  have  less  time  than  formerly.  At  any  rate.  Home  Life  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
boring  its  readers  by  offering  them  long-drawn-out  fiction.  We  try  also  to  give  them 
the  kind  that  will  appeal  to  their  particular  needs  and  tastes — to  give  them  the  atmos- 
phere and  characters  with  which  they  are  familiar.  For  instance,  the  young  girl  every- 
where likes  to  read  about  princes  and  millionaires,  and  impossible  romances.  But  the 
young  woman,  married,  is  experiencing  life  for  herself;  and  she  likes  to  see  her 
experiences  in  print  in  the  form  of  husband  and  wife  problems,  children,  home,  neigh- 
borhood problems — all  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  her  daily  life.  The  young 
married  man  may  cling  to  his  detective  stories  more  or  less ;  but  does  the  married 
man  score  very  heavily  in  the  reading  world?  We  consider  him,  nevertheless,  and  the 
young  girl ;  but  our  strongest  appeal  is  to  the  young  woman  who  is  wife,  mother, 
mistress  of  a  home,  and  a  social  factor  in  her  town. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Oliver  Morosco  Film  Company  wants  strong,  dramatic  stories  for  its  stars. 
principally  for  Vivian  Martin,  Dustin  Farnum,  Myrtle  Steadman,  Kathlyn  Williams 
and  Lenore  Ulrich.  One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each  is  the  price  offered  for 
complete  stories  adapted  to  its  needs,  or  upon  which  a  complete  photoplay  may  be 
founded.  This  story  may  either  be  in  synopsis  form,  500  to  aOOO  words  each,  or  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  a  story. 

The  Film  Company  especially  desires  modern  society  dramas,  with  comedy  relief, 
with  carefully  worked-out  and  logical  plots,  happy  surprises,  small  casts  and  good 
acting  parts,  rather  than  the  usual  run  of  mechanical  dramas. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

ADVENTURE  wants  stories  of  action,  told  simply  and  clearly.  Humor,  tragedy 
and  pathos  are  acceptable,  but  not  stories  that  are  morbid,  or  that  leave  the  reader 
uncomfortable.  The  sex  question  and  the  supernatural  are  barred.  We  aim  to  reach 
not  only  the  general  reader,  but  the  cultured  and  intelligent  reader  in  his  lighter 
moments.  ADVENTURE  is  issued  by  The  Ridgway  Company,  edited  with  the 
same  care  as  Everybody's,  and  endeavors  to  maintain  a  higher  literary  standard  than 
the  so-called  popular  magazines. 

We  have  a  specially  warm  welcome  for  new  writers,  and  are  glad  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  who  have  themselves  had  real  adventures.  Business  and  Canadian  stories 
welcomed.     All  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten. 
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The  soaring  price  of  paper,  which  has  resulted  in  many  a  "suspended  publication" 
announcement  in  magazines  devoted  to  the  interests  of  writers,  prohibits  the  issuing  of 
The  Silhouette  as  a  monthly  magazine  in  1917.  The  standard  of  The  Silhouette, 
however,  will  not  be  lowered ;  rather,  we  are  going  on  to  better  things.  A  feature 
especiallj'  helpful  alike  to  writers  experienced  and  inexperienced,  will  be  letters  from 
editors  of  magazines  to  The  Silhouette,  stating  the  needs  and  requirements  of  mag- 
azines. Another  feature  will  be  the  introduction  of  ncnf  markets  to  the  readers  of 
The  Silhouette — markets  to  which  the  writer  may  send  his  Mss.  without  competing 
with  the  writers  of  "best  sellers,"  who  always  have  the  right-of-way  with  the  editors, 
though  the  new  writer's  work  may  be  better  than  that  of  the  man  with  the  Big  Name. 
These  publications  pay  fairly  well ;  but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  published.  The  more 
frequently  a  new  writer's  name  comes  before  the  public,  the  better  his  chance  for 
recognition,  for  a  place  eventually  on  the  Literary  Map.  Study  the  new  markets  in  the 
1917  numbers  of  The  Silhouette. 

Following  the  contests  elsewhere  announced  in  this  issue,  there  will  be  other  con- 
tests in  which  the  writers  of  scenarios,  the  story  writer,  and  the  writer  of  verse,  who 
have  never  published,  may  compete.  Handsome  prizes  will  be  offered.  Only  subscribers 
may  enter  contests. 

You  cannot  afford  not  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The  Silhouette. 


THE  SILHOUETTE  GOES  ON  RECORD. 

We  are  desirous  of  securing  a  file  of  The  Silhouette  to  bind  and  place  for  preser- 
vation in  the  California  department  of  the  State  Library.  Can  you  furnish  us  with 
this  file?  Also  place  us  on  the  mailing  list  for  all  subsequent  issues.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  publications  of  the  California  writers  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
institution  where  they  can  be  used  for  reference  purposes  and  preserved  for  the 
student  of  the  future. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  Yours   truly 

J.    L.    GiLLIS, 

State  Librarian. 

The  issues  of  The  Silhouette  have  been  received  and  examined  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  We  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  placing  this  valuable  publication  in  the 
California  department  of  the  State  Library,  where  it  will  be  bound  and  placed  on  our 
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shelves  for  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  state's  great  literary  output.  This  is  the  day 
of  the  short  story,  and  The  Silhouette  will  do  much  towards  stimulating  an  interest 
in  this  fascinating  style  of  story  writing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    L.    GiLLIS, 

State  Librarian. 

PUBLICATION  DAYS  FOR  THE  SILHOUETTE,  1917. 

February  4  June  4 

April  4  December  4                                    October  4 
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t3alcs  of  California  Yesterdays'' 


is  a  collection  of  eighteen  short  stories,  picturing  a  California  that  is  fast  vanish- 
ing— even  from  memory. 

Always  the  history  of  California  has  been  full  of  romance.  The  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  and  their  wonderful  influence  over 
the  natives — Indians  of  the  lowest  type.  The  uprisings  and  intrigues  of  Spanish 
settlement  and  domain ;  romantic  days  of  the  Mexican  era,  with  its  unbounded 
ranchos  and  dashing  "Sons  of  the  Country,"  as  the  Spanish-Californians  loved 
to  name  themselves.  The  adventures  of  American  pioneers  who,  facing  unknown 
terrors,  dared  desert  wastes  and  mountain  barriers  to  reach  California — "God's 
Country" — and  yield  to  its  allurement.  Wanderers  from  many  lands  and  strange 
admixtures  of  blood  and  of  race,  lingering  in  the  by-places  of  mountain  and  vale 
— it  is  all  rich  in  material  for  the  story  teller. 

These  colorful  tales  of  yester-years,  handsomely  bound,  make  the  ideal 
holiday  gift  for  your  book-loving  friend. 

Tales  of  California  Yesterdays,  by  Rose  L.  Ellerbe,  cover  design  in  colors ; 
artistic  illustrations.  Price  $1.  Warren  T.  Potter,  Publisher,  Baker-Detwiler 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 


*' An  ad,  in    jJxc   Silhouette   Drought   me  a 
look  JylS.  to  ty^e.'  Miss  A.  L.  Wdh. 

Manuscripts  typea  :   revised,  it  aesired.      Circulars;  letters; 
multigrapting.  Miss  A.  L.  \Vells, 

No.  6100  Colby  St.,  Oakland;   Pied.  3652. 
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[written  for  The  Silhouette.] 

EIGHT  FACTORS  OF  LITERARY  SUCCESS. 
Jack  London. 

I  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1876.  Almost  the  first  thing  I  realized  were  re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  no  recollection  of  being  taught  to  read  or  write,  though 
I  could  do  both  at  the  age  of  five.  As  a  ranch  boy,  I  worked  hard  from  my  eighth 
3"ear. 

"The  adventure-lust  was  strong  within  me,  and  I  left  home.  I  joined  the  oyster 
pirates  in  the  bay ;  shipped  as  sailor  on  a  schooner ;  took  a  turn  at  salmon  fishing ; 
shipped  before  the  mast  and  sailed  for  the  Japanese  coast  on  a  seal-hunting  expedition. 
After  sealing  for  seven  months  I  came  back  to  California,  and  took  odd  jobs  at  coal 
shoveling  and  long-shoring,  and  also  in  a  jute  factory. 

"Later,  I  tramped  through  the  United  States  from  California  to  Boston,  and  up 
and  down,  returning  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Canada,  where  I  served  a  term 
in  jail  for  vagrancy.  My  tramping  experience  made  me  a  Socialist.  Previously,  I 
had  been  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  labor.  Work  was  everything;  it  was  sanctifica- 
tion  and  salvation.  I  had  fought  my  way  from  the  open  West,  where  the  job  hunted 
the  man,  to  the  congested  labor  centers  of  the  Eastern  states,  where  men  hunted  the 
job  for  all  they  were  worth.  I  saw  the  workers  in  the  shambles  of  the  Social  Pit;  and 
I  found  myself  looking  on  life  from  a  new,  and  totally  different,  angle. 

"In  my  nineteenth  year  I  returned  to  Oakland  and  started  at  the  High  School.  I 
remained  a  year,  doing  janitor  work  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  After  leaving  the  High 
School,  in  three  months  of  'cramming'  by  mj-self  I  took  the  three  years'  work  for 
that  time  and  entered  the  Universit}'  of  California.  I  worked  in  a  laundry,  and  with 
my  pen  to  help  me,  kept  on.  The  task  was  too  much ;  when  half  way  through  mj^ 
Freshman  year,  I  had  to  quit. 

"Three  months  later,  having  decided  that  I  was  a  failure  as  a  writer,  I  gave  it  up 
and  left  for  the  Klondike  to  prospect  for  gold.  It  was  in  the  Klondike  that  I  found 
myself.  There  nobody  talks.  Everybod}^  thinks.  You  get  your  true  perspective.  I 
got  mine. 

"In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the  greatest  factors  of  my  literary  success,  I 
will  state  that  I  consider  them  to  be : 

"Vast  good  luck.  Good  health ;  good  brain ;  good  mental  and  muscular  correlation. 
Poverty.  Reading  Ouida's  'Signa'  when  I  was  eight  years  of  age.  The  influence  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  'Philosophy  of  Stjde.'  Because  I  got  started  twenty  years  before 
the  fellows  who  are  trying  to  start  today. 

"Because,  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  real,  and  did  not  cheat  reality  any  step 
of  the  way,  even  in  so  microscopically  small,  and  cosmically  ludicrous,  a  detail  as  the 
wearing  of  a  starched  collar  when  it  would  have  hurt  my  neck  had  I  worn  it. 

"Aly  health  was  good — in  spite  of  every  liberty  I  took  with  it — because  I  was  born 
with  a  strong  body,  and  lived  an  open-air  life,  rough,  hard,  exercising. 

"I  came  of  old  American  stock,  of  English  and  Welsh  descent,  but  living  in  Amer- 
ica for  long  before  the  French  and  Indian  wars.     Such  accounts  for  my  decent  brain. 

"Poverty  made  me  hustle.  My  vast  good  luck  prevented  poverty  from  destroying 
me.  Nearly  all  my  oyster-pirate  comrades  are  long  since  hanged,  shot,  drowned, 
killed  by  disease,  or  are  spending  their  declining  years  in  prison.  Am^  one  of  all  these 
things  might  have  happened  to  me  before  I  was  seventeen- — save  for  my  vast  good  luck. 

"Read  Ouida's  'Signa.'  I  read  it  at  the  age  of  eight.  The  story  begins:  'It  was 
only  a  little  lad.'  The  little  lad  was  an  Italian  mountain  peasant.  He  became  an  artist, 
with  all  Italy  at  his  feet.  When  I  read  it,  I  was  a  little  peasant  on  a  poor  California 
ranch.  Reading  the  story,  my  narrow  hill-horizon  was  pushed  back,  and  all  the  world 
was  made  possible  if  I  would  dare  it.     I  dared. 

"Read  'Philosophy  of  Style.'  It  taught  me  the  subtle  and  manifold  operations 
necessary  to  transmute  thought,  beauty,  sensation  and  emotion  into  black  S3'mbols  on 
white  paper ;  which  symbols,  through  the  reader's  eye,  were  taken  into  his  brain,  and 
by  his  brain  transmuted  into  thoughts,  beauty,  sensations  and  emotions  that  fairly 
corresponded  with  mine.  Among  other  things,  this  taught  me  to  knotv  the  brain  of 
my  reader,  in  order  to  select  the  symbols  that  would  compel  his  brain  to  realize  my 
thought,  or  vision,  or  emotion.  Also,  I  learned  that  the  right  symbols  were  the  ones 
that  would  require  the  expenditure  of  the  minimum  of  my  reader's  bram  energy,  leaving 
the  maximum  of  his  brain  energy  to  realize  and  enjoy  the  content  of  my  mind,  as 
conveyed  to  his  mind. 

"A  word  as  to  the  writer  of  todaj' : 

"For  one  clever  writer  twenty  j'ears  ago,  there  are,  toda}^  five  hundred  clever 
writers.  Today,  excellent  writing  is  swamped  in  a  sea  of  excellent  writing.  Or  so 
it  seems  to  me." 
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FATE. 

J.  T.  c. 

A  sentinel  from  watch-tow'r  high 
Proclaimed  at  morn : 
"Behold,  unto  this  Kingly  House 
A  son  is  born !" 

At  night  Death  stormed  the  castle  wall- 
Aye,  passed  inside. 
Although  an  humble  cottage  door 
Stood  open  wide. 


AN-HOUR-DOWN-AND-AN-HOUR-A-DAY. 

Charles  Caldwell  Dobie. 

Any  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  his  business  or  profession  always 
seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  warn  others  off  the  field.  The  advice  of 
both  failure  and  success  appears  to  be  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  word : 
"Don't!"  This  is  a  curious  paradox,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  roads  to  success  or  to  failure  are  hard  to  distin- 
guish, the  sign-posts  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  almost  undecipherable. 
Yes,  I  think  it  must  be  this  realization  of  the  nearness  of  defeat  that  makes 
the  successful  one  so  anxious  to  dissuade  others  from  the  struggle.  And 
yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  bit  of  egotism  back  of  the  kindly  advice  we  offer, 
rather  patronizingly,  to  our  friends. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  warn  the  ambitious  from  literary  endeavor, 
providing  they  would  rather  write  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world ; 
providing,  also,  that  they  were  equipped  with  three  qualifications.  Deter- 
mination is  the  first ;  a  hide  at  once  sensitive  and  impervious  ranks  second ; 
an  hour — at  least — a  day  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  their  purpose.  I  say 
devote  advisedly ;  the  true  lover  is  never  niggardly.  He  grudges  nothing. 
If,  added  to  these  virtues,  one  has  a  quiet  room  and  no  telephone,  half  the 
battle  is  won.  How  many  careers  are  wrecked  by  the  insistent  ringing  of 
the  telephone,  and  the  cajoling  voice  of  pleasure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire ! 

I  have  been  retained  by  the  defense  in  the  suit  of  "Failure  Versus  the 
Aspirer."  But  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  lengthy  arguments.  I  shall 
present  my  case  as  it  stands,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  found  myself  chained  by  circumstance  to  an  uncon- 
genial occupation.  I  had  wished  always  to  write ;  but,  like  most  people,  I 
was  content  to  put  off  the  beginning,  leaving  it  in  the  indefinite,  golden 
future.  Finally,  one  day,  I  came  upon  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  local  critic  I  began  to  write  a  novel.  You  will 
smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had  just  turned  the  insolent  age  of  nineteen. 
But  you  must  not  think  that  even  the  glorious  egotism  of  nineteen  could 
quite  humbug  me  into  the  belief  that  I  was  equipped  for  such  a  task. 

I  chose  a  novel  so  that  I  might  acquire  a  habit  of  systematic  work. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  sustained  flight  to  strengthen  weak  wings.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  I  had  the  first  draft  of  the  story  ready.  In  all,  I  worked  on 
that  novel  three  years ;  then  I  sent  it  out.  It  would  take  too  much  space  in 
which  to  tell  how  often  it  came  back. 
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Meanwhile,  I  set  to  work  on  another.  That  also  failed.  I  wrote  short 
stories.  Somehow,  they  just  missed.  I  got  letters  of  encouragement,  but 
little  else.  I  was  too  angry  to  quit  by  this  time.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
miracle  happened — I  broke  into  print !  I  can  never  hope  to  feel  a  duplicate 
of  the  thrill  that  this  simple  little  story,  actually  published,  gave  me.  Even 
if  I  were  to  write  the  Great  American  Novel,  my  feelings  could  not  rise  to 
such  a  pitch  of  elation.  For,  remember,  please,  that  ten  years  had  flown. 
Ten  years !     And  this  was  my  first  acceptance ! 

You  must  not  fancy  that  it  was  always  easy  to  keep  up  a  systematic 
course  of  work,  even  after  the  habit  was  acquired.  Do  you  know  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  comes  after  dinner  when  the  pleasant  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  smoke,  or  to  read  the  paper,  or  to  listen  to  music?  Or,  perhaps, 
a  generous  relation  sends  tickets  for  the  opera ;  or  there  is  a  circus  in  town ; 
or  your  good  mother  is  quite  willing  to  persuade  you  that  you  "look  all 
worn  out,"  and  that  you  would  better  take  a  night  off.  It  may  be  that  you 
have  a  friend  who  is  positive  that  no  one  with  less  than  eight  hours  a  day 
at  his  disposal  can  hope  to  break  into  print ;  or  Christmas  is  here ;  or  you 
have  a  snuffling  cold;  or  rejection  slips  come  so  thick  and  fast  that  you 
detect  smiles,  sympathetic,  but  none  the  less,  pitying,  from  the  family, 
grouped  about  the  dinner  table.  Family,  friends,  frivol — it  takes  will-power 
to  deny  the  claims  of  this  trio. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  golden  age  of  literature  is  dead — that 
things  are  not  what  they  once  were.  Of  course  things  are  not  what  they 
once  were !  They  never  have  been.  They  are  better.  With  a  reading 
public  circle  ever  widening,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  say  that  op- 
portunity is  dead  ?  Forms  may  change  ;  but  the  innate  desire  to  realize  the 
ideal  life  in  terms  of  literature,  can  never  change.  That  the  reading  public 
grows  more  exacting  is  no  cause  for  dismay.  We  may  not  be  as  wonderful 
as  the  pioneer  writers  who  blazed  the  trail ;  but  we  iniist  be  more  skillful. 
We  have  added  to  our  equipment ;  and  the  public  demands  a  more  finished 
product  than  it  did  in  the  days  when  it  permitted  Victor  Hugo  to  halt  his 
wonderful  stories  with  pages  of  irrelevant  moralizing. 

Mountain  trails  may  be  beautiful ;  but  this  is  not  an  age  of  mountain 
trails — it  is  an  age  of  transcontinental  highways.  We  must  present  our 
literature  with  more  attention  to  the  consumer's  comfort.  If  the  workman- 
ship is  not  up  to  standard,  they  will  go  elsewhere  ;  the  supply  is  large  and 
varied. 

Of  course,  when  I  speak  thus,  I  speak  of  the  average.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  deny  the  claims  of  the  great  ones  who  have  gone  before ;  but  it  is  as 
ridiculous  to  insist  that  their  triumphs  cannot  be  duplicated.  Every  age  is 
a  golden  age  in  literature ;  but  our  age  finds  perhaps  a  higher  average  intelli- 
gence in  the  reading  public  than  any  preceding  epoch. 

To  recapitulate :  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  come  in  sight  of 
the  Promised  Land ;  and  all  on  an-hour-down-and-an-hour-a-day  plan.  I 
have  come  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  I  have  not  entered  it.  Be- 
cause, if  the  truth  were  known,  the  Promised  Land  lies  always  just  beyond. 
P)Ut  after  all,  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  journey  that  really  matters.  If  you 
dislike  journeying,  stay  at  home ;  but  if  you  follow  the  lure  of  the  literary 
highroad,  do  it  hopefully,  confidently,  reverently.  Do  not  let  any  one  dis- 
suade you  by  the  argument  that  the  road  has  been  too  deeply  rutted  for  your 
course.     It  merely  has  been  widened. 
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THE    OPPORTUNIST. 

By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie. 

Curled  up  on  a  divan,  Estelle  A'ardy  looked  at  her  husband  with  the 
half-closed  eyes  of  a  passively  alert  cat.  As  was  his  usual  after-dinner  cus- 
tom, he  sat  engrossed  in  a  newspaper.  Against  the  amber  lig'ht  thrown  by  a 
reading  lamp  his  profile  loomed  with  exaggerated  intensity. 

He  had  been  handsome,  in  a  rather  coarse,  florid  way,  when  she  married 
him.  No  doubt,  she  told  herself,  he  was  handsome  still,  in  the  duller, 
more  brutal  fashion  that  ten  contented  years  give  men  of  A^ardy's  stamp ; 
but  the  yellow  light  searched  out  for  her  only  his  heavy,  paunch-like  jowls, 
the  roll  of  fat  just  above  the  collar-line,  his  thick  lower  lip  dropped  in  torpid 
attention  as  he  devoured  his  evening  paper. 

And  to  think  that  this  probably  would  be  their  last  evening  together  1 
Their  last  evening  together!  And  he  sat  unsuspiciously  reading  his  news- 
paper as  if  the  years  were  to  stretch  on  forever,  made  up  each  day  of  three 
square  meals,  eight  working  hours,  his  postprandial  cigar,  and  the  evening 
devoted  to  the  newspaper  and  his  wife — yes,  his  wife,  curled  demurely 
among  the  cushions  of  her  divan,  with  the  half-closed  eyes  of  a  passively 
alert  cat. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  pity  for  Vardy  as  she  lay  back  in 
the  shadows,  watching  the  contentment  on  his  face.  He  was  what  the  world 
called  an  alert  man  ;  and  he  n'as  alert  whenever  the  spur  of  competition 
pricked  him  forward.  But  he  was  too  ponderously  secure  about  domestic 
matters  to  suspect  his  wife.  After  all,  it  was  this  security  that  stung  her 
so  deeply ;  and  the  physical  heaviness  that  the  reading  lamp  and  her  mood 
searched  out  was  merely  the  external  symbols  of  his  spiritual  sleekness,  of 
his  neglect  of  her — a  self-sufficient  neglect  that  made  him  blind  to  the  fact 
that  for  at  least  six  months  she  had  been  planning  to  go  away,  out  of  his 
life — with  another.  She  stood,  now,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  sensation, 
a  thrilling  experience.     B}'  tomorrow — 

Quite  suddenly  she  left  off  thinking  about  her  husband,  and  began  to 
think  of  Lemoyne.  She  remembered  distinctly  his  words  to  her  at  part- 
ing: "Perhaps  Wednesday  evening  if  all  goes  well — at  least  not  later  than 
Friday.  An3'way,  I  shall  'phone  W^ednesday  evening  before  nine.  So  be 
prepared — for  anything  !" 

Wednesday  evening  before  nine.  Would  it  be  tonight,  then?  She 
twisted  about  for  a  glimpse  of  the  clock.  Eight  tzcenty-tive!  She  stifled  a 
sigh  and  fell  back  upon  the  pillows.  It  must  be  tonight.  She  could  not 
endure  it  another  day — no,  not  even  until  Friday.  It  must  be  tonight.  She 
began  to  repeat  the  phrase  over  and  over  in  her  mind,  as  one  repeats  a 
prayer,  endlessly,  with  vague  childish  faith. 

Her  husband  moved  about,  rustling  his  paper,  unbuttoning  his  vest.  This 
last  act  exaggerated  the  sense  of  vulgarity  his  presence  seemed  to  breed. 

The  telephone  began  to  ring.     She  started  up  suddenly. 

"Yes,  I  think — yes — I  am  quite  sure  it  is  for  me,"  she  said,  agitatedly, 
as  her  husband  looked  up  at  her. 

She  rose  a  bit  too  eagerly.  Then,  with  an  air  of  recaptured  nonchalance, 
she-  glided  toward  the  writing-desk,  reached  down  and  lifted  the  receiver 
to  her  ear.  .  .  . 

She  hardly  remembered  how  she  got  back  to  the  divan ;  she  threw  her- . 
self  upon  it  and  began  to  think — quickly,  feverishly.    So  it  Zi'as  to  be  tonight, 
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after  alh!  Well,  everything — all  the  methodical,  prosaic  things — were  done, 
had  been  for  days.  Her  suitcase  was  packed,  the  final  letter  to  her  husband 
written. 

What  was  Lemoyne  planning?  Would  they  speed  south  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  perpetual  sunshine  and  orange  groves  or — 

She  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  divan,  arrested  from  her  musings  by  the 
curious  look  her  husband  threw  at  her. 

"At  the  St.  Francis,  not  later  than  eleven !"  Lemoyne's  message  sud- 
denly recurred. 

She  must  act  promptly.  Being  an  opportunist,  she  always  had  scorned 
futile  planning,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  solutions  are  tossed  up  in  the  wake 
of  any  problem.  There  was  so  little  need  to  plan  any  elaborate  scheme  for 
her  escape.  Almost  any  excuse  would  do  for  Vardy,  she  thought  with  irony, 
so  long  as  his  newspaper  and  cigar  were  not  interrupted.  Still,  she  had  not 
counted  on  quite  the  agitation  that  possessed  her.  If  she  left  the  house  at 
all,  it  must  be  soon,  before  it  grew  too  late.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
the  most  plausible  pretext. 

She  rose  and  began  to  arrange  the  magazines  on  the  center  table.  Then 
she  drew  a  dead  flower  from  a  bouquet  that  Lemoyne  had  sent  her  only  the 
day  before.  A  dead  flower!  Yes,  by  tomorrow  every  blossom  would 
shrivel  and  die.    A  sense  of  futility  suddenly  oppressed  her. 

Her  husband  let  his  paper  fall  as  he  looked  up  at  her,  and  she  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  speaking. 

"Did  you  know,"  he  said  with  almost  kindly  grufifness,  "that  Dolly  Atkins 
was  coming  up  from  Los  Angeles  this  afternoon  ?" 

Dolly  Atkins?  Why  hadn't  she  thought  of  Dolly  Atkins  before?  Of 
course,  she  knew  that  Dolly  was  coming  up  from  Los  Angeles.  She 
answered  her  husband  calmly,  with  just  the  shade  of  a  drawl  in  her  voice : 

"Yes.  That  was  Dolly  Atkins  who  rang  up.  She  wants  me  to  run  down 
to  the  St.  Francis.     She  wants  to  see  me  tonight." 

Her  husband  bent  over  and  picked  up  the  newspaper  again.  He  said 
nothing. 

She  could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat.  Had  she  managed  stupidly  ?  Why 
did  he  say  nothing? 

She  cleared  her  throat.  "I  am  going  out — to  the  St.  Francis.  To  see 
Dolly  Atkins.     Would  you  mind  'phoning  for  a  taxi?" 

He  did  not  even  turn  to  look  at  her,  but  she  could  sense  the  malignance 
of  the  smile  that  must  have  curved  his  lips. 

"Dolly  Atkins  is  dead,"  he  said,  dryly.  "The  paper  prints  her  name 
among  those  killed  in  the  wreck  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  at  Tracy  this 
afternoon." 

She  stood  quite  still  and  drew  another  dead  flower  from  its  place.  Then 
slowly,  very  slowly,  she  walked  back  and  threw  herself  upon  the  divan 
again 

What  was  Lemoyne  planning?  Would  they  speed  south  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  perpetual  summer  and  orange  groves,  or — 

She  looked  toward  her  husband.  The  yellow'  light  searched  out  his 
heavy,  paunch-like  jowls,  the  roll  of  fat  just  above  the  collar  line,  his  thick 
lower  lip,  dropped  in  torpid  attention  as  he  devoured  his  evening  paper. 

And  to  think  that  this  might  have  been  their  last  evening  together,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  merely  one  of  many  evenings  that  would  stretch 
out  interminably — many  evenings  devoted  to  the  newspaper  and  his  wife — 
yes,  his  wife  curled  demurely  among  the  cushions  of  her  divan,  with  the 
half-closed  eyes  of  a  passively  alert  cat. 
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(Awarded   Third   Prize    in    Short    Story    Contest,    closing   June   1,    1916.) 

THE  GREAT  CONVICTION. 
Frances  Foster  Williams. 

"Will,  Elizabeth's  been  fighting  again !" 

"Again  ?     Oh,  don't  worry,  Betsy !     Tommie's  always  fighting." 

"I  do  wish  you'd  stop  calling  the  child  that  ridiculous  name !  Why 
should  she  scrap?     William  doesn't. 

You  realized — you  were  "William" — in  a  preoccupied  way,  because  of 
Treasure  Island,  that  there  was  a  decidedly  frazzled  quality  to  Mother's 
voice. 

'M-hm-m,"  answered  Father,  through  his  moustache  and  evening  paper. 
"I  can't  stop  Tommie  from  scrapping.  She's  naturally^a  scrapper — sport- 
ing instinct,  you  know.     As  for  William — " 

"Sporting  nothing!     It's  all  your  fault.  Will  Baxter!" 

"My  fault!"  queried  Father,  rustling  his  newspaper.  "Now,  dear,  please 
be  reasonable!  Just  because  Tommie  was  born  with  a  quantity  of  red  hair 
and  a  quantity  of  disposition  to  match,  it  isn't  uiy  fault !" 

"Elizabeth  never  fought  anyone  in  her  life  till  you  told  of  that  awful  old 
grandfather  of  yours." 

"But  he  wasn't  my  grandfather,  just  my  great-grandfather." 

You  had  heard  the  story  often  enough— about  "fighting  Bob  Baxter," 
who  sailed  the  high  seas,  and  was  afraid  of  no  man  or  beast,  and  who  had 
red  hair  like  your  Sister's.  Father  always  told  it  at  his  stag  dinners ;  and 
then  the  stag-dinner  gentlemen  would  laugh,  and  feel  Tommie's  muscle,  and 
call  her  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  When  you  were  little — oh,  very  small,  say 
about  six — it  used  to  hurt  your  feelings  to  have  a  girl's  muscle  felt  instead  of 
yours.  But  that  was  when  you  were  nothing  but  a  baby.  Now  you  wefe 
very  proud  that  your  Sister  was  the  best  scrapper  in  the  gang. 

Sometimes,  though,  even  now,  you  wished  that  you  had  red  hair,  instead 
of  brown,  and  a  chin  square  and  firm,  like  Tommie's  instead  of  round,  with 
a  dimple  in  it.     But  most  of  all,  you  wished  your  Father  would  say : 

"Hello,  Old  Sport,  how're  you  stacked?"  Sometimes  you  thought  that  if 
he  would  only  call  you  "Bill"  it  would  help  matters  some — but  he  never 
did.  No  one  had  ever  called  you  anything  but  William  in  all  your  life, 
except  once,  when  Goat  Flannigan  called  you  "Sister."  You  had  gone 
above  him  in  the  spelling  match.  You  lammed  a  cobble  at  him — which 
went  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  That  night  your  Father  explained  to 
you  what  being  a  "good  sport"  really  meant ;  and  you  gathered  that  he 
didn't  think  you  were  one.  And  after  that,  you  had  to  pay  for  the  school 
house  window. 

"It's  very  funny  to  tell  at  the  club,"  Mother  was  saying,  when  you  began 
listening  again.  "But  you  don't  have  to  stay  home  and  answer  the  telephone, 
and  apologize  to  the  neighbors  when  Elizabeth  fights  their  children.  Mrs. 
Davies  has  never  called  on  me  since  Tommie  slapped  Skinny — great  big, 
overgrown  boy !  I'm  glad  she  did.  But  today,"  Mother  finished,  with  a 
teary  sniff,  "Goat  Flannigan  made  her  nose  bleed." 

Tommie's  nose  bloodied !  You  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  sleepy-hollow 
chair,  and  went  two-steps-at-a-time  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  play-room. 
Tommie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  swinging  her  legs,  and  nursing  her 
injured  nose.     She  glowered  at  you  from  her  blacked  eyes.     You  sidled  in. 

"'llo !"  you  ventured.     "Will  it  spoil  your  nose,  Tommie  ?" 

"No,  it  won't!"  your  Sister  snapped.     "It'll  make  it  pugger!" 
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You  were  very  glad  Tommie's  nose  was  not  to  be  spoiled.  How  you 
hated  your  nose !  How  it  infuriated  you  when  your  ■Mother  made  you  turn 
sideways  for  her  card-club  ladies  to  see  your  profile.  You  liked  'em  pugged, 
like  Tommie's. 

"We'll  fix  Goat  Flannigan  somehow  or  other,  Tommie." 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  !''  Tommie's  right  eye  gleamed  with  the  light  of 
battle  ;  but  the  more  swollen  left  reflected  the  fury  of  the  vanquished.  "I 
crossed  my  heart  to  ]\Iother  that  I  wouldn't  fight  again,  ever.  I'd  just  like 
to  know  how!    Unless — "  she  added,  "unless  you  fight  him!" 

It  was  then  that  the  GREAT  COX\TCTION  was  born ! 

Your  knees  crumpled  under  you,  and  your  mouth  tasted  dry — dry 
as  fluflfed  cotton.  It  was  like  this— you  reasoned — that  the  GREAT  CON- 
VICTIONS of  History  were  born,  like  Joan  of  Arc's,  and — and  other 
people's. 

You  escaped  to  your  own  room.  You  stood  bravely  before  the  glass, 
and  took  stock  of  yourself.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  silly  dimple  in  my  chin," 
vou  muttered,  "and  that  nose,  I  reallv  wouldn't  look  so  very  much  of  a 
Sissy." 

Closing  your  eyes,  you  tried  to  think  pain — and  it  was  very  easy  for 
you  to  think  pain  in  those  days.  You  pictured  both  eyes  blacked,  and  your 
straight  nose  swollen,  and  your  mouth  cut  by  your  sharp  front  tooth,  and 
the  blood  running  down,  and  settling  into  the  dimple. 

Blood!  Before  the  eyes  of  your  mind  a  swiftly  moving  picture  passed — 
about  twelve-and-a-half  reels — of  bloody  things!  Tommie's  nose ;  the 
chicken  that  Cook  killed  last  Sunday ;  Goat  Flannigan's  finger  when  the 
hatchet  slipped — Oh,  lots  more !  And  then  you  opened  your  eyes  wide ; 
and  the  light  of  the  GREAT  CONATCTION  shone  in  your  eyes,  and  deep 
down  into  your  little-boy  mind.  You  regarded  your  thin  arms,  and  flexed 
and  tensed  the  flabby  muscles.  Presently  the  gong  sounded,  and  you  went 
quietly  down  to  dinner. 

The  next  two  months  were  very  important  months.  Sixty-one  April 
and  ]\Iay  days  to  be  set  aside  from  all  the  rest  of  the  days  in  your  twelve- 
year-old  life.  Gradually,  at  first,  and  then  with  a  completeness  that  .startled 
you,  "Treasure  Island"  slipped  out  of  its  important  niche  to  make  room  for 
a  new  order  of  things.  Bewilderedly,  at  first,  and  then  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  course,  your  family  called  you  from  the  chamber-over-the-barn,  instead 
of  from  the  library. 

To  your  ^Mother's  hurt  surprise,  to  Tommie's  frank  curiosity,  to  your 
Father's  unconsciousness  of  change,  you  presented  a  front  of  grim  indif- 
ference. True,  after  long,  hard  labor  in  the  chamber-over-the-barn, 
Tommie's  request  to  feel  your  muscle  gave  you  a  thrill  of  delight.  That 
you  ignored  the  request  marked  another  stepping-stone  in  your  self-inflicted 
education ! 

Busy  days  they  were  which  followed — days  in  which  you  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  gang.  Days  in  which  Skinny  Davis  figured  largely, 
and  was  probably  responsible  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  mysterious  noises  in 
the  chamber-over-the-barn,  and  for  three-quarters  of  your  Mother's  grieved 
protest  that  she  "didn't  know  what  to  make  of  William  now."  You  were 
not  eaves-dropping ;  but  you  wished  you  could  have  caught  Father's  low- 
voiced  reply,  which  somehow  failed  to  comfort  your  ^Mother  in  the  least. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  you  met  him  unexpectedly  at  the  barn,  his 
"Hello,  Will,  how  goes  it?"  was  like  a  strain  of  martial  music  to  your  ears. 
You  met  his  curious  gaze  levelly.  Your  off-hand  "Not  so  worse.  Dad," 
surprised  even  yourself. 
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Just  sixty-one  days  of  April  and  May ;  but  you  felt  that  all  of  your  life 
had  been  crowded  into  them.  Then,  curiously  enough,  as  you  knocked  at 
your  Father's  study  door  that  morning-  in  early  June,  it  seemed  but  day-be- 
fore-yesterday  that  you  had  been  thrilled  by  the  GREAT  CONVICTION. 
You  were  brought  suddenly  down  to  earth  and  the  day  in  early  June  by 
your  Father's : 

"Come  in !"  You  pushed  open  the  door,  and  stood  bHnking  a  bit  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  study,  after  the  cool  darkness  of  the  hall.  "Anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  Will  ?" 

"Want  to  see  a  scrap  ?"  you  asked,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

Your  Father  wheeled  in  his  swivel-chair,  and  looked  at  you  queer-like. 

"Depends  on  who's  scrapping,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"Me  an'  Goat  Flannigan." 

You  supplied  the  information  o£f-handedly  as  you  eyed  the  picture  of 
your  fighting  ancestor,  who  scowled  down  at  you  from  over  Father's  desk. 

"Er — do  you  think  you  can  lick  him?" 

"Sure!  Skinny  Davis  can  almost  get  him,  an'  I  can  lick  the  pie  outen 
vSkinny !" 

Your  Father  w^heeled  hastily  to  his  desk. 

"Er — where'd  you  say  it  was  going  to  be  pulled  ofif  ?" 

"Back  of  the  barn,  'bout  two  o'clock,"  you  answered,  over  your  shoulder, 
one  hand  on  the  door  knob. 

"Oh,  Bill!" 

You  opened  the  door  again. 

"Say,  Bill,  you'd  better  guard  your  stomach — Tommie  says  Goat  butts." 

"Sure  I  will — and  I'm  very  much  obliged,  Father !" 

"And  Bill !"  Father  chewed  his  moustache,  and  looked  over  your  head. 
Then,  meeting  your  wondering  gaze :  "Er — Bill !  If  I  were  you — I  shouldn't 
mention  this  little  matter  to  Mother !" 

For  just  a  moment  his  eyes  met  yours  with  a  quick  glance  of  complete 
understanding ;  and  yours  flashed  back  the  answer,  as  man  to  man :  "Of 
course  not.  Dad !"  as  you  closed  the  door. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  your  Mother  was  entertaining  the  card-club  ladies 
that  afternoon.  Mother  was  only  a  woman,  so  really,  how  could  she  be 
expected  to  see  that  ever3'thing  was  quite  regular  as  to  ring  etiquette,  and 
that  you  and  Goat  Flannigan  had  shaken  hands  at  the  start  ?  You  wondered, 
though,  between  jabs  at  Goat  Flannigan's  ribs,  why  your  Father  didn't  hurry 
— you  didn't  want  him  to  miss  any  of  the  scrap. 

You  swatted  at  Goat's  freckled  face,  feeling  a  dull  resentment  that  you 
hadn't  been  able  to  land  one.  But  then,  neither  had  Goat.  Back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth — you  pretended  that  Goat's  head  was  the  punching-bag  in 
the  chamber-over-the-barn,  and  aimed  accordingly. 

Smash-bang !  You  got  him,  that  time,  right  on  the  ribs  ;  and  you  grinned 
at  the  gang's  yell  of  encouragement.  You  wished  your  Father  could  have 
seen  that  one ! 

Back  and  forth  again,  parry  and  feint.  A  bang  at  your  jaw,  and  nausea 
gripped  your  stomach.  You'd  show  them  that  you  could  take  punishment, 
you  thought,  breathing  savagely ;  and  this  time  it  was  Goat  who  staggered 
back  at  your  vigorous  punches.  Before  you  knew  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  had  clinched  you,  and  Tommie's  voice  rang  out  indignantly : 

"Foul !" 

The  circle  of  little-boy  faces  blurred  a  bit ;  but  you  smashed  away  in  a 
blind  effort  to  ward  off  the  stinging  blows  at  your  face. 

"Go  it.  Goat,  you're  beatin'  him !"  shrilled  Peanut  Levy's  voice  above  the 
tumult. 
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Goat  beating  you  ?  Not  much  !  With  all  the  strength  of  your  desperate 
arms  and  legs  you  fought  him,  one  hand  grasping  his  stubby  white  hair, 
while  with  the  other  you  hammered  doggedly  at  his  nose.  Your  fist  came 
away  scarlet. 

Blood ! 

Your  knees  crumpled  under  you,  just  as  you  had  dreamed  they  would, 
and  your  mouth  tasted  dry  and  cottony.  Skinny's  wild  yell  of  triumph 
pounded  against  your  deadened  ear-drums ;  but  a  quick,  saving  vision  of 
Tommie's  agonized  face  steadied  you.     Your  fists  shot  out  savagely. 

Smack !  You  soaked  him  that  time !  The  gang  yelled.  You  were 
getting  awfully  tired.  Now,  if  yovi  could  only  trip  him  up!  You  tried,  but 
Peanut  Levy's  yell  brought  a  chorus  of  "No  fair!"  from  the  gang. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth — To  your  tired  eyes  Goat's  head  and  face 
floated  quite  remote  from  his  arms  and  legs.  Crash!  A  jab  at  your  face 
that  seemed  to  wipe  out  the  gang-circle  as  a  wet  sponge  wipes  a  picture  from 
a  slate.     Why  didn't  your  Father  hurry? 

Goat  was  beating  you!  You  gritted  your  teeth  and  puiidicd.  If  you 
could  only  keep  on  punching  till  your  Father  came,  so  that  he  could  see  you 
hand  Goat  at  least  one  good  wallop — Why,  you  must  keep  on — you  must,  you 
must!  Why  didn't  Father  comef  A  black  wave  was  creeping  up,  and 
you  punched  at  Goat's  dancing  face  to  keep  it  from  breaking  over  you. 

"Bill !  Your  stomach  !" 

Tommie's  voice  rang  out  in  a  shriek  of  mortal  anguish.  But  your  tired 
brain  refused  to  flash  the  message  to  your  numbed  fists.  Goat's  head  crashed 
sickeningly  against  the  pit  of  your  stomach.  The  wave  surged  higher, 
higher. 

"Now — I  guess — I  got  you — Sister !" 

"Sister !"  He  had  called  you  "Sister"  before  the  whole  gang ! 

The  wave  turned  a  bright,  bloody  scarlet,  and  sizzled  and  foamed  above 
your  ears.  It  lighted  the  faces  of  the  gang,  and  Peanut  Levy's  dog — 
and  your  Father.     What  had  made  Father  so  late? 

You  pounded  with  renewed  vigor.  Smash !  You  hadn't  been  quick 
enough,  that  time;  and  Goat  came  back  with  a  stinging  jab  at  your  nose. 
But  wait!  Now!  Just  a  minute!  You  had  him!  Your  fist  shot  out  in  a 
crashing  left-hook-to-the-jaw  that  made  the  punching-bag — no,  was  it  Goat's 
head? — wabble,  and — 

Why,  what  was  the  matter  with  Goat  ?  Didn't  he  want  to  fight  any 
more?  You  stood  swaying  dizzily  above  the  crumpled  tangle  of  Goat's 
legs  and  arms. 

"One — two — three — "  Tommie  counted,  " — four — five — six — "  You 
heard  dully,  still  staring  at  Goat's  doubled-up  legs  and  arms.  " — seven — 
eight — nine !"  squealed  your  red-headed  Sister. 

Just  a  moment  you  stood,  grinning  foolishly,  amid  the  uproar  of  the 
gang  and  Peanut  Levy's  dog.     But  gee !     How  your  nose  hurt ! 

"Did  I  lick  him?"  you  queried,  weakly,  the  center  of  an  awe-struck 
gang. 

"You  certainly  did.  Old  Man!" 

That  was  your  Father's  voice,  but  not  his  everyday  voice  at  all. 

You  glanced  wearily  over  at  Goat  Flannigan,  who  had  recovered  to 
the  point  of  spitting  blood  and  teeth. 

"Just  the  same,  I  bet  I  busted  your  nose.  Bill !"  Goat  boasted. 

You  fingered  that  feature  thoughtfully,  conscious  of  Tommie's  and 
Skinny's  admiring  sympathy.  Then  you  turned  to  Father,  and  a  smile  lit 
up  your  disfigured  face. 

"Will  it  make  it  pug.  Dad?"  you  asked,  anxiously. 
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A  KTPLINGETTE. 

Anne  Karmany. 

'Tis  joy  to  rove  creation  up  and  down — 
Sea,  plain,  and  mountain,  and  the  desert  brown ; 
To  hear  "the  mule-train  coughing,"  watch  the  dawn 
From  "couch  of  new-piled  hemlock"  stealing  on. 
"The  wet  sail  arching"  thrills  to  new  delight; 
The  smell  of  "wood-smoke"  from  the  camp  at  night, 
"The  steaming  stillness"  of  the  tropics — all 
Speak  to  the  wanderer  in  the  "Red  Gods'  "  call. 
But  with  "the  old  cigar  box,"  and  a  home 
Made  sweet  by  "Maggie,"  who  would  care  to  roam? 

THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 
THE    STORY. 

Walter  Carrington. 
IV. 

It  was  market  day  at  San  Miguel. 

The  aisles  of  the  market  place  were  crowded  with  patrons,  chaffering 
over  the  buying  of  the  family  supplies,  or  the  bit  of  finery  for  fiesta;  elbow- 
ing one  another  at  the  little  stand  where,  for  cinco  centavos,  one  could 
purchase  a  plate  of  frijoles,  or  sweet  bread  and  a  cup  of  thick  chocolate ; 
passing  compliments  with  the  late  comer,  with  whom  greetings  had  not  been 
exchanged  since  last  market  day. 

Without  the  shed-like  structure  the  small  tradesmen  held  forth,  squatting 
on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  pole-perched  mats,  their  stock  in  trade — 
trinkets,  fruits,  vegetables,  pottery- — spread  out  before  them.  Shrill-voiced 
venders  of  water-ices  cried  their  wares ;  a  band  of  Indian  musicians,  bare- 
footed and  in  rags,  played  plaintive  airs  on  primitive  instruments ;  many 
small  green  birds  in  bamboo  cages  shrieked  and  chattered  incessantly.  The 
place  was  a  babel  of  sounds,  a  kaleideoscope  of  colors. 

Gay  caballeros,  strikingly  picturesque  in  skin-tight  trousers,  embroidered 
jackets  and  rakish  sombreros,  strutted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  sig- 
naling out  with  glances  that  interpreted  the  speech  denied  the  soft-eyed 
seiioritas  who  fluttered  past.  Brigandish  figures  with  sombreros  tilted  over 
the  eyes,  and  muffled  to  the  chin  in  zarape  or  poncho,  threaded  the  throng. 
Peons  in  white  cotton  garments  and  leathern  sandals  staggered  along,  their 
backs  bowed  beneath  burdens  that  bent  them  double.  Indian  women  in 
shapeless  woolen  gowns,  with  faded  blue  or  brown  rebozos  thrown  over  their 
heads,  stood  patiently,  ankle-deep  in  the  sun-smitten  white  dust,  oiTering 
orchids  or  fruits  to  passers-by. 

Across  the  street  from  the  market  place,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
railroad  track,  a  platform  of  weather-warped  planks  extended  the  length 
of  the  unpainted  station  and  adjacent  freight  shed.  It  was  train  time,  as 
was  attested  by  the  waiting  group  that  sat  or  stood  in  attitudes  suggestive  of 
unlimited  leisure  in  the  scant  shade  of  the  building.  Two  men,  Americans, 
disregarding  the  penance  imposed  for  untimely  exercise  in  the  tierra  caliente, 
tramped  the  cinder-strewn  planks,  conversing  as  they  walked.  One,  Albert 
Simmonds,  was  the  American  Consul  to  San  Miguel ;  the  other  and  older 
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man,  John  Ayres,  brother  of  Airs.  ]\Iary  Atwoocl,  owned  the  Hacienda 
Toluquilla,  and  was  by  occupation  a  planter. 

When  the  operations  of  the  San  ]\Iigiiel  Rubber  Company,  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  last  two-by-four  revolution,  the  growing-  unpopularity  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  among  the  Mexicans,  the  weather,  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
had  been  discussed,  Simmonds  turned  to  Ayres. 

"So  they're  coming  toda}^  eh?" 

"You  bet!"  the  older  man  confirmed,  with  enthusiasm.  "xA-in't  seen  my 
sister  Alary,  nor  little  Elna  in  four-five  years.     She's  the  prettiest — " 

"Hi,  Johnny  Ayres  !" 

The  telegraph  operator,  coatless,  collarless,  and  with  his  bare  feet  thrust 
into    carpet  slippers,  ran  from  the  office,  waving  a  yellow  envelope. 

The  planter  halted  in  his  tracks  and  turned  a  startled  face  toward  the 
pursuer. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Gordon  is  ?  Here's  a  telegram  for  him ;  and 
a  man  on  the  train,  less'n  half  an  hour  behind  the  telegram,  expects  to  meet 
him  here." 

"Gordon?  Why,  Gordon's  been  gone  a  couple  of  weeks.  No,  I  don't 
know  whar  he  went,  or  when  he'll  turn  up.  Gordon's  business  ain't  mine. 
Reckon  you'll  have  to  send  the  message  to  the  post-office.  'Twill  get  to  him 
a  blame  sight  quicker 'n  t' would  if  I  took  charge  of  it." 

The  operator  shuffled  back  to  the  office,  and  Johnny — everybody  called 
him  Johnny — resumed  conversation  with  the  consul : 

"As  I  was  sayin'  when  the  lad  butted  in — I  got  the  scare  o'  my  life  then. 
Thought  for  sure  thar  was  bad  news  for  me.  Aim  ?  Oh,  yes !  As  I  was 
sayin',  she's  some  girl." 

"Your  niece?" 

Johnny  waxed  confidential. 

"Raised  her  from  a  six-year-old,"  he  explained.  "Her  father  was  my 
second  cousin ;  and  when  he  brought  his  poor,  motherless  daughter  to  me 
and  give  her  to  me  with  his  dyin'  breath,  w^hat  could  I  do  but  take  her? 

"So  I  kept  her  with  me  for  quite  a  spell.  But  a  man  that's  roamin' 
up  and  down  and  across  the  green  earth  the  hull  continual  time  ain't  fit 
to  raise  a  growin'  girl.  I  had  to  send  her  to  my  folks ;  but  I  put  up  the 
money  for  her  keep  and  schoolin',  and  she  was  raised  like  a  queen.  Wait 
till  you  see  her !" 

"We  don't  have  long  to  wait,"  said  Simmonds.     "I  see  smoke  ahead." 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  curb.  Two  or  three  ven- 
ders of  tamales,  and  men  with  baskets  of  fruit  upon  their  heads,  detached 
themselves  from  a  group  and  ran  up  the  track. 

Johnny  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  The  muscles  of  his  face  worked 
nervously. 

"Right  on  time,  by  jinks!"  he  said.  "And  I  ain't  seen  'em  in  four-five 
years — not  since  Elna  was  married !" 

But  when  the  train  rolled  in  and  stopped,  with  much  fuss  and  blowing 
off  of  steam  from  the  engine,  Johnny  did  not  go  forward  to  the  chair  car. 
A  strange  shyness  had  seized  him  ;  and  although  the  market  people  crowded 
him,  he  hung  back. 

Then  he  saw  the  face  of  Elna  in  the  crowd.  She  was  looking  for  him — 
was  making  her  way  toward  him. 

Airs.  Atwood  was  at  her  side,  marching  along  with  the  firm  tread  that, 
like  the  warm,  heart}-  hand-clasp,  told  of  self-assurance.  Now  and  again 
she  good-naturedly  warded  off,  with  a  large  sun  umbrella,  compactly  furled, 
the  approach  of  a  too-importunate  vender. 
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Johnny  took  a  step  forward,  but  his  path  was  blocked  by  a  burly  form, 
clothed  in  tweeds  of  a  pattern  that  emphasized  the  wearer's  breadth. 

"My  name's  Hardy,"  said  the  gentleman  in  tweeds. 

He  inserted  a  fat  hand  into  an  inner  pocket,  and,  bringing  forth  a  card, 
presented  it  with  a  flourish  to  Johnny. 

"Elias  Hardy,  of  St.  Louis,"  he  reiterated.  This  is  my  daughter,  Noddie 
— er — Eleanor."  He  beckoned  to  a  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  young  woman. 
"Noddie,  Mr.  Gordon,  who — " 

"Not  me,"  said  Johnny.  "You've  got  the  wrong  animule  by  the  horns 
this  time,  stranger.  Elna — "  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  now — "you'll  have  to 
identify  your  old  uncle." 

"This  is  Mr.  Ayres,  of  whom  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood,  in  the  midst 
of  handshaking.  "John,  Mr.  Hardy  is  very  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  head  of  the  San  Miguel  Rubber  Growing  Company.  You  must  know 
him,  you  have  lived  here  so  long.  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  daughter  are  friends 
of  mine ;  we  met  on  the  train." 

"Sure.  I  know  Gordon.  He's  a  neighbor;  but  we  don't  live  in  San 
Miguel — that's  jes'  our  post-office  address — ^Wliy,  whar's  our  friend  Brad- 
ley?"   he  queried,  suddenly  perceiving  the  party's  incompleteness. 

"Dropped  ofif  a  couple  of  stations  back  on  a  matter  of  business,  you  say? 
Hm !  If  you're  countin'  on  runnin'  Gordon  down,  Mr.  Hardy.  I'm  'feared 
you'll  get  left.     He's  on  one  of  his  periodical  jaunts  round  the  country." 

"What  luck !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardy."  I  may  as  well  take  the  next  train 
back  to  Mexico  City." 

"Oh,  Elna!"  the  vivacious  Miss  Hardy  was  saying.  "Isn't  this  too 
theatrically  palmy,  and  green,  and  picturesquely  unhealthful  for  anything? 
Why,  it  would  almost  give  one  yellow  fever  just  to  look  at — Goodness 
gracious !     There's  a  parrot,  perched  on  the  tile  roof,  yonder !" 

"A  reminder  of  our  geography  days,"  Elna  remarked.  "There  was  a 
palm  and  a  parrot  on  the  thirteenth  page,  and  I  always  thought  that  they 
should  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  Mexican  products." 

Meanwhile,  Johnny  was  urging  upon  Mr.  Hardy  the  hospitality  of 
Hacienda  Toluquilla ;  and  the  consul  supplemented  the  courtesy  with  the 
ofifer  of  a  saddle  horse  for  the  trip  to  the  Hacienda. 

"A  friend  of  Mrs.  Atwood,  or  Elna,  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  Johnny  per- 
sisted. "Don't  say  no !  The  house  is  big  enough  fer  a  reg'ment ;  and  you 
can  stay  thar  and  welcome  till  Gordon  gets  back.  I'll  send  the  two  peons 
home  afoot,  and  you  can  ride  one  boss  an'  me  t'other,  leavin'  the  three  easy- 
ridin'  bosses  for  the  women-folks." 

"That's  right-down  kind  of  you,  but — "  Mr.  Hardy  began. 

"It's  all  settled,"  Johnny  called.  "This  way,  ladies.  Vamanos  is  the 
word — vamanos  for  Toluquilla." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were  tethered,  waving 
his  hand,  in  passing,  to  Simmonds,  and  bidding  him  "Don't  ferget  to  be 
neighborly."  in  sonorous  tones  that  might-  have  been  heard  beyond  the 
market  square. 

Elna  left  her  aunt  and  Noddie  ;  and  going  over  to  Johnny,  slipped  her 
hand  into  his.  Once,  as  they  walked  along,  he  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
There  was  wistfulness  in  the  lingering  gaze  of  the  mild  blue  eyes. 

"You've  changed  some  since  four-five  years  ago,  Elna." 

"Yes." 

"But  that's  to  be  expected,  you  bein'  sick.  And  your  husband  couldn't  get 
away  after  all.    Business,  I  s'pose.    Mm?" 

"Earl  couldn't  get  away,"  she  repeated,  mechanically. 
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Johnny  lowered  his  voice. 

"Does  your  Aunt  Mary  know  that — that  Gordon  is  the  man  she — she 
hates?" 

"Yes,  she  knows."     Elna  whispered  back. 

V. 

It  was  noon  at  Hacienda  Toluquilla. 

The  patio — the  house  was  built  about  three  sides  of  an  open  court — 
was  the  only  cool  spot  on  the  premises.  A  pink-flowered  oleander  dropped 
the  petals  o£  its  abundant  bloom  into  the  mossy  basin  of  the  fountain,  where 
water  dripped  with  the  faint,  murmurous  sound  that  is  like  the  echo  of  a 
dream.  Paroquets  in  bamboo  cages  mumbled  drowsily ;  and  a  velvet-coated 
bee,  rifling  the  sweets  of  the  white-starred  jasmine  that  mantled  the  walls, 
droned  an  accompaniment. 

Mrs.  Atwood  rocked  with  comfort— the  uneven  surface  of  the  red  brick 
pave  permitting — in  the  shade  of  the  oleander,  and  read  up  on  "Places  to  See 
in  Mexico."     Elna,  stretched  in  a  hammock,  was  day-dreaming. 

It  was  quiet  and  restful  here,  she  mused,  noting  absently  that  the  brown- 
skinned,  barefooted  maid,  slipping  silently  in  and  out  of  the  adjoining  room, 
had  cleared  the  table  of  the  remains  of  the  mid-day  meal.  Presently  the 
household  would  be  sunk  in  the  coma  of  the  mid-day  siesta ;  and  not  until 
the  cooler  hours  of  late  afternoon  would  the  family  assemble  in  the  patio. 
A  life  of  ease,  truly,  with  scarce  a  ripple  of  event  to  stir  the  surface. 

In  the  very  hour  of  her  coming  she  had  meant  to  tell  Uncle  Johnny  that 
she  would  stay  with  him  always.  Something  had  kept  her  from  making  con- 
fession as  to  how  matters  stood  between  Earl  and  herself;  and  now  she 
knew  that  the  words  would  never  be  spoken.  Uncle  Johnny  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  them ;  but  she  could  not  step  into  her  old  place  at  his  side. 
She  must  go  back  into  the  world,  away  from  this  quiet  haven  of  rest,  away 
from — Owen  Bradley. 

The  voice  of  Uncle  Johnny,  in  conversation  with  Noddie  Hardy,  roused 
her,  and  brought  the  quick  crimson  to  her  cheeks. 

"You  want  me  to  stay  here  and  amuse  you-all,  eh?  I  wish  Bradley  was 
here.  He's  stayin'  quite  a  spell  over  thar  to  Ancon.  He'd  amuse  you.  A 
lumberin'  old  hulk  like  me  ain't  the  kind  to  entertain  ladies." 

He  sat  down  in  a  broad-armed  chair  near  Mrs.  Atwood  and  swabbed 
his  moist  brow  with  a  handkerchief. 

Noddie  made  an  excursion  into  the  dining  room,  emerging  with  her 
hands  full  of  dulces. 

"Come  on,  Elna !"  she  coaxed.  "Let's  start  something.  I  want  to  go 
down  to  the  quarters — the  women  are  getting  ready  for  a  wedding." 

Elna  listlessly  sat  up  in  the  hammock. 

"Look  at  her !"  Noddie  mocked.  "She's  trying  to  make  believe  that 
she's  wide  awake ;  but  zve  know  better.  Oh,  zifeil!  I  can't  wait  for  you  to 
wake  up — I'm  off." 

Mrs.  Atwood  put  down  her  book,  and  gave  half  attention  to  her  brother's 
whimiscal  comments  on  the  interest  of  "women  folks"  in  things  matrimonial. 

"Hark!"  she  cried,  suddenly,  turning  in  her  chair  and  glancing  uneasily 
about. 

"What  is  it?"  queried  Johnny.  "Oh!  You  mean  Gordon's  fiddle?  Won- 
der when  he  got  home,  and  why  he's  hidin'  ?  Never  knowed  Gordon  to  be 
shy—" 

Mrs.  Atwood  silenced  him  with  a  gesture.  A  strained  look  had  come  into 
her  face.    She  glanced  at  her  niece. 
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Elna  was  sitting  bolt  upright. 

"Listen!"  the  girl  said,  softly. 

"Where  is  he?"  Mrs.  Atwood  whispered.  "Every  note  is  as  distinct  as 
if  he  were  in  the  next  room." 

Johnny  pointed  to  the  tile  roof  of  a  small  adobe  building,  visible  above  a 
thicket  of  broad-leaved  tropical  plants. 

The  performer  was  running  the  gamut  of  musical  expression,  from 
grave  to  gay.  The  rippling  staccato  of  mountain  brooks  was  heard.  Spring 
was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  birds  sang  the  glad  song  of  the  mating 
season.  Woven  through  and  through  the  medley  of  sweet  sounds  was  the 
happy  laughter  of  little  children  at  play. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?"     Elna  breathed. 

The  climax  approached.  A  storm  came  out  of  the  west ;  and  the  legato 
sigh  of  the  wind  in  pine  woods  swelled  to  the  basso  profundo  of  the 
tempest's  battle-song. 

Elna  rose,  and  passed  out  of  the  patio,  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
quarters ;  and  Johnny  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"That  house  is  the  old  one,  mine,  whar  I  lived  before  I  built  this.  When 
Gordon  bought  the  orange  grove  of  me,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  put  up  with 
the  'dobe  'stead  of  buildin' — " 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood,  sternly,  "did  he  know  that  we  would  be  here 
at  this  time?" 

"Did  who  know?" 

"Don't  pretend  that  you  don't  understand.     I  mean  that  man  Gordon." 

"Oh !  Y-yes,  he  knowed." 

"What  had  he  to  say  about  — us  ?" 

"Nothin'  much.  I  gathered,  from  remarks  of  his'n,  that  he  thought  he 
hadn't  been  treated  squar' ;  and  though  I  don't  like  to  dis'gree  with  the 
fambly,  I  think  he's  in  the  rights.  Because  a  man  ain't  got  money,  he 
mustn't  fall  in  love  with  a  girl.  Mm  ?  If  he'd  took  along  a  bank  book  when 
he  went  a-courtin' — " 

"But  Gordon  is  a  bad  man,  John." 

"He  wasn't  then,  I  reckon." 

"You  saw  how  his  music — 'devil's  music,'  father  used  to  call  it^took 
hold  of  Elna  ?  It  was  the  same  with  her  mother.  He  brought  her  under  the 
spell  of  the  violin,  and — you  know  what  happened." 

"He  does  play  uncommon  well,  for  a  fact.  I've  wondered,  sometimes, 
if  the  angels  in  heaven  could  improve  on't.  But  that  ain't  anythin'  to  hold 
up  ag'in  him.  Lord,  no  !  Now  if  he  had  some  upsettin'  sin,  like  drink, 
or " 

Mrs.  Atwood  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  sprang  excitedly  to  her  feet. 

"Why  didn't  I  think  of  it?  She's  gone  straight  to  him,  of  course.  I'll 
go  after  her — No,  you  needn't  come.  I  must  see  Gordon  alone.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  that  man." 

Johnny  sat  down.  His  glance  followed  Mrs.  Atwood  as  she  passed 
hurriedly  from  the  patio  and  through  the  garden. 

Gordon  had  laid  aside  the  violin ;  and,  pen  in  hand,  was  bending  over 
a  table  strewn  with  papers.  He  looked  up  as  Mrs.  Atwood's  shadow 
darkened  the  door.  There  was  no  word  of  greeting  between  them.  Unin- 
vited, Mrs.  Atwood  entered ;  and  the  two  faced  each  other  with  the  wariness 
of  duelists. 

Mrs.  Atwood  trembled  as  she  stood  before  Gordon,  but  not  with  fear. 
For  the  moment  all  other  emotions  were  subservient  to  the  one,  strong 
emotion  that  gripped  her  until  she  could  have  cried  out  with  the  physical 
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pain  of  it.  IMemory  was  having  its  way  with  her ;  and  the  sorrow  that  was 
old,  old,  became  as  the  grief  of  yesterday.  This  man's  hand  had  inflicted  a 
hurt  that  would  not  heal. 

"Will  you  never  have  done  with  evil-doing?"  she  demanded,  harshly. 

The  look  on  Gordon's  face  was  not  good  to  see.  For  one  breathless 
instant  ]\Irs.  Atwood  thought  he  would  have  struck  her ;  and  in  that  instant 
she  beheld,  as  never  before,  the  primal  man  in  him.  His  passion-seared  soul 
was  naked  to  her  gaze,  and  he  was  unashamed.  Then  a  mask  of  indif- 
ference dropped  over  his  distorted  features ;  he  answered  her,  speaking 
almost  gently : 

"Perhaps  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think." 

Mrs.  Atwood  caught  her  breath  sharply.  She  stood  appalled  at  the 
magnitude  of  her  blunder  in  thus  attacking  the  man  whom  she  had  meant 
to  propitiate.  She  would  set  a  watch  upon  her  lips ;  there  should  be  no  more 
mistakes  of  that  sort. 

"Let  us  leave  the  past  out  of  the  question,  ]\Ir.  Gordon,"  she  said. 
gravely.  "I  came  here  to  talk  of  the  future — Elna's  future.  You  know  she 
is  here.    Have  you  seen  her?" 

"I  saw  her  as  she  passed,  a  moment  ago.  She  stopped  and  spoke  to  me. 
She  is  very  beautiful — as  beautiful  as  her  mother  was." 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  before — to  plead  with  you — What  can  I  say  to  make 
you  forget?" 

"It  is  easy  to  tell  another  to  forget.     Have  you  forgotten?" 

Mrs.  Atwood  shot  a  terrified  glance  at  her  opponent. 

"You — you  will  not  claim  her !" 

There  was  a  speculative  gleam  under  Gordon's  lowered  lids. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  he  said  slowly. 

And  Mrs.  Atwood  knew  that  she  had  blundered  again — that  she  had 
placed  in  Gordon's  hand  a  goad  for  her  own  punishment. 

(Continued  April  4.) 


THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 

THE    CRITICISM. 

W.  C.  Morrow. 

I  regret  that  the  criticism  of  your  novel  has  discouraged  you.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  make  the  best  possible  writer 
of  fiction.  Skill  in  that  art  oftener  comes  from  practice,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  powers  by  practice,  than  from  an  inherent  sense. 

You  had  failed  merely  to  grasp  certain  elementary  principles.  The 
fiction  part  of  your  work  is  excellent  fiction.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
be  a  "descriptive"  writer.  The  rewards  of  that  sort  of  work  are  meagre. 
It  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  exacting  art  than  fiction ;  and  in  accjuiring  it, 
you  have  unconsciously  done  far  harder  work  than  would  have  been  required 
in  mastering  the  principles  of  fiction. 

In  analyzing  your  descriptive  work,  I  see  clearly  that  you  understand 
its  principles ;  and  yet  I  warrant  that  you  could  not  give  me  an  analysis  of 
them.  Get  out  of  your  head  as  quickly  as  possible  the  idea  that  you  can't 
write  fiction.  Ground  one  or  two  simple  principles  firmly :  That  the  story 
is  what  is  wanted  ;  that  it  must  always  be  moving  on ;  that  the  setting  must 
be  the  natural  one ;  that  things  "true  to  life,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  dull ; 
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that  a  judicious  idealizing-  of  character  is  advisable;  that  highly  dramatic 
situations  should  be  handled  with  deliberation  and  detail;  that  "pictures" 
should  be  frequent,  and  clearly  made  ;  that  every  word  must  count  in  the 
development  and  forwarding  of  the  story  ;  that  there  must  be  a  judicious 
number  of  strenuous  situations,  separated  by  a  reasonable  distance ;  and  fin- 
ally, that  the  best  place  for  the  study  of  fiction  requirements  is  the  acted 
drama.  There'  you  find  situations,  character,  dialogue,  climax,  denouement, 
and  all  the  rest  rec[uired  for  effective  fiction.  I  am  speaking  of  good  plays, 
of  course. 

Go  to  the  French  masters,  and  study  their  wonderful  art.  Have  you  read 
"Manon  L'ascaut  ?"  There  is  perfect  form ;  and  the  story  is  a  classic.  The 
morals  are  a  different  matter ;  it  is  form  that  we  are  discussing  here.  The 
principles  governing  fiction-writing  are  just  as  firmly  established  as  those 
governing  architecture,  music,  painting,  or  poetry ;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  know  them.     Stevenson  is  the  great  master  of  English  fiction. 

I  tell  you  not  only  honestly,  but  very  earnestly,  not  to  give  up  fiction- 
writing.  Lay  aside  your  own  tastes  and  preferences,  and  know  humanity  at 
large  better,  and  what  it  wants.  By  developing  yourself  on  the  broadest 
lines,  you  enlarge  your  powers  immeasurably.  You  can  be  the  better 
descriptive  writer  for  writing  good  fiction.  Get  the  meaning  of  that  one 
word,  STORY,  into  your  head,  and  the  problem  is  solved ;  all  the  rest  will 
come  naturally,  unconsciously. 

I  have  no  modification  to  make  of  the  things  that  I  have  already  written 
you  about  this  story.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed  with  it.  The 
first  consideration  is  a  publisher.  That  is  where  you  may  encounter  difficulty. 

I  should  prefer  that  you  refrain  from  offering  this  story  at  all,  for  I 
know  that  you  can  do  a  great  deal  better.  But  I  am  not  advising  you  to 
withhold  it.     Try  it,  if  you  wish  to.     There  is,  however,  this  to  consider : 

The  first  impression  that  zve  make  in  a  publishing  house  or  a  magazine 
office  is  a  very  important  matter.  Publishers  take  manuscripts  as  a  simple 
business  proposition.  They  wish  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  out 
of  each  book  that  they  publish.  They  are  receiving  more  and  more  man- 
uscripts every  year ;  increase  in  the  percentage  of  offerings  is  greater  than 
that  of  acceptances. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  last  ten  years  the  problem  of  the  success  of 
novels  has  been  practically  solved.  Certain  principles  have  been  deduced 
from  a  study  of  the  success  of  books  covering  a  wide  range.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  story  comes  within  that  range.  It  may,  however,  prove  success- 
ful outside  of  it ;  but  my  point  is  this : 

Publishers  are  more  likely  to  accept  stories  within  that  range  than  out- 
side it.  Just  as  good  stories  may  be  written  within  it  as  without  it,  and 
just  as  much  individuality  may  be  retained.  It  is  well,  however,  to  work  on 
the  safe  side  of  things. 

(Continued  April  4.) 

AS  THE  PLAYER  THROWS. 

William  W.  Vore. 

As  rolls  the  dice,  so  hangs  the  verdict  of  our  fate ; 
We  cannot  know  what  waits  us  on  the  morrow ; 
Whether  the  love  we  bear  shall  turn  to  bitter  hate, 
And  Paradise  be  Hell,  and  gladness,  sorrow. 
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THE  AUTHENTIC   STORY   OF  A   STORY. 
Agxes  ^Iorley  Cleavelaxd. 

The  brain  of  a  near-author  labored  mightily  and  brought  me  forth,  a  lusty,  well- 
tj'ped  child  of  twenty  pages,  thirsting  for  immortalitj^ 

My  adventures  began  forthwith.  Accompanied  b}'  an  ansemic  bodyguard,  a  couple 
of  red  postage  stamps,  I  made  my  first  transcontinental  trip.  M}'^  sojourn  in  New 
York  was  brief.  I  was  soon  on  my  return  journey,  accompanied  by  a  diminutive  slip 
politeh'  "grateful  for  the  privilege"  of  examining  me,  and  regretting  that  I  was  not 
"exactly  adapted  to  present  needs."  At  the  foot  of  the  slip  was  written  in  the  hand 
of  one  who  signed  himself  "Ed" : 

"If  we  were  not  especially  crowded  with  stories  just  now,  this  would  tempt  us." 

My  anxious  mother  exhibited  signs  of  such  elation  upon  reading  these  common- 
place words  that  I  felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy  for  my  own  clever  phrases.  This  slip 
bore  the  letter  head :     Century  Magazine. 

My  next  visit  was  to  McChirc's.  S.  S.  IMcClure  signed  the  note  which  came 
back  with  me.     It  said: 

"While  we  are  unable  to  make  a  place  for  A-our  manuscript,  it  has  been  favorably 
commented  upon  by  our  readers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  examine  anj^thing  else  you 
may  care  to  submit." 

"I  have  arrived  1"  exclaimed  my  mother,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  /  who  had  arrived — home  again. 

I  was  allowed  no  rest ;  immediately  I  was  shipped  back  to  New  York,  this  time 
to  Mr.  Bob  Davis  of  Munsey.  Air.  Davis  at  once  availed  himself  of  the  return 
postage  with  the  comment : 

"This  story  lacks  originality  in  plot.  It  appears  to  be  more  a  creation  of  the 
author  than  of  the  life  of  that  section  of  the  country.  I  am  hastening  this  back  so 
\-ou  can  whoop  it  out  again  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

]\Iy  mother  did  so.  ]Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazine,  as 
promptly  whooped  me  back  again,  greatly  regretting  his  inability  to  use  me,  but 
gracioush^  softening  the  blow  b}^  observing: 

"This  is  a  good  ston.-,  but  we  are  going  to  have  more  western  material  this  sum- 
mer than  our  newspapers  will  want." 

My  next  introduction  was  to  Ainslee's,  from  w-hich   I  brought  the   following: 

"This  does  not  seem  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  Ainslee's:  but  we  would  like 
it  for  the  Popular,  provided  you  are  willing  to  accept  $25." 

Twenty-five  dollars,  after  I  had  "tempted"  Century! 

My  subsequent  periodic  journey's  to  New  York  were  stale  and  profitless  adven- 
tures. Printed  slips  accompanied  me  home  with  unfailing  regularity.  No  personal 
comment  relieved  the  sameness. 

I  was  rewritten,  and  sent  forth  again.  A  literary  agent  in  New  York  was  given 
charge  of  my  destiny.  After  some  months  of  sending  me  about  by  messenger,  he 
returned  me  to  my  mother  with  a  lengthy  letter  of  explanations  which  could  be  boiled 
down  into  the  one  word :  "Hopeless."  The  twenty-five  dollars  ofifered  by  Popular 
now-  seemed  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  golden  opportunity  unseized. 

Then  came  another  letter  from  Mr.  Davis,  of  Munsey: 

"We  continue  to  look  longingly  westward.     Please  send  us  something  else." 

Back  I  went  to  Munsey.     Back  came  -Mr.  Davis'  reph^ : 

"Your  story  was  passed  around  the  office.     Thej'  do  not  like  it.     I  am  helpless." 

I  was  now  over  three  years  old,  weather-beaten  and  travel-worn.  No  longer  my 
mother's  pride  and  hope,  she  consigned  me  to  her  ]\Iorgue.  where  I  laj^  j'ellowing  in 
oblivion.  One  day  she  took  me  out,  held  me  aloft  by  the  clip  in  my  upper  left-hand 
corner,  and   spoke  aloud : 

"There  is  hope  in  you  yet.  you  brat  I" 

I  was  retyped  and  sent  out  again.  Came  by  return  mail  one  substantial  check; 
and  I  had  achieved  my  immortality — until  the  second-hand  bookstores  no  longer  carry 
back  numbers  of  the  magazines. 


THE  SILHOUETTE  ANNOUNCES: 

The  next  issue  of  The  Silhouette,  out  April  4,  will  be  a  special  Scenario 
Number.  Moving  picture  stories,  one  of  w-hich,  dramatized,  will  show  you 
what  you  can  do  with  3-our  own  stories,  are  a  feature  of  this  number.  Authentic 
information  concerning  the  markets  will  be  given. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  JAPANESE  HOUSE  BOY. 
Illustrated  by  Author. 

Honorable  Lady  Who  arc  Absent: 

Long  time,  now,  my  heart  with  joyful  say : 

"Now  come  soon  Lady,  Boss,  poor  Jap  boy  to  see." 

Long  time  no  come ;  and  of  this,  many  disappointments  is.  Poor 
Jap  man  flower  grow,  yard  make  crean,  each  time  more  nice ;  for  thinks 
that  soon  I  see  Lady's  arrive.  But  no  !  Letter,  posto  card,  telegrammy 
— letter  come,  with  many  kind  words  for  banishment  of  lonesome, 
informing : 

"No  come." 

Come  letter  from  Lady,  some  assuages  to  sorrow  this  anyhow  are. 
I  think  I  go  way ;  but  Peto-Cat,  Polly-Bird,  crean  house,  garden,  plants 
of  Lady  Jap  boy  no  can  leave  unattend.  Jap  boy  many  in  mind  thoughts 
of  kind  heart,  and  patience  in  learn-to-speak  English,  of  Lady  to  Jap  boy, 
has;  and  he  no  can  from  intrust  of  Lady  depart.  For  why  desert  Japanese 
man  in  this  solemn  place? — no  friend,  no  happiness  have,  only  yard-take-care. 

Bad  boys  all  time  cherry  pick  ;  Jap  man  no  can,  many  hard  words  include, 
send  away.  Poor  Japanese  boy,  high  ladder,  very  shaky,  climb,  with  so-big 
dish  for  purpose  of  cherry-pick.  Come  boy,  ladder  very  hard  shake ;  poor 
Jap  boy,  dish  accompany,  from  ladder  fall-ofif.  Boys  beat  it  very  hurried. 
(Lady  Jap  boy  artistry  examine ;  bad  boys  I  show.) 

This  place,  solemn  silence  and  quiet.  I  no  like.  ]\Iore  I  like  laughing, 
very  joyful,  of  Lady,  with  loud  noise  in  sinking,  and  lauo'hing  for  joke. 
Lady  many  nice  party  have,  many  friend  all  time  come,  I  like. 

Japanese  boy  all  chicken  take-care,  and  etceteras ;  Peto-Cat  and  Polly- 
Bird  make  fat ;  cherry  cannery  include.  Lady  honorable  sister  very  good 
compliment  of  neat  crean  yard  to  Jap  boy  give,  so  generous.  Deep  bow  of 
Japanese  man. 

These  my  pastimes  is  : 

House-sweep  ofT,  very  ambitious.  No  crawler-bugs  live  where  Jap  man 
stay. 

Once-a-day  water  carry  unwilling  to  tiresome  chickens. 

Industry  of  garden-water  and  cherry-pick. 

Wash  Peto-Cat — he  no  like. 

Polly-Bird  al-so. 

All  flowers  good,  fine  ;  birds  in  trees,  happy  sing.  But  all  these  trees, 
flowers,  birds  uselessly  are.  Here  in  this  place  one  month  poor  Jap  boy 
cry  of  Lady,  Boss  no  here.  For  why,  then,  and  what  for,  the  useless  sing  of 
birds? 

But  soon  to  come  I  are  hoping  of  Lady  and  Boss  to  hear. 
I  assume    correct    style  of  all    words  this  letter   write,  for  I    dictionery 
very  careful  examine. 

As  eternal  friend, 

J.  O. 
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REVIE\A^S. 

Augusta   Fowler. 

Short  Stories  and  a  Novelette  by  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie.  Published  bj^  Smart 
Set,  Harpers  Monthly,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scribncr's  Magazine  and  TJie  Argonaut. 

"The  Figure  of  a  Snake,"  published  by  Smart  Set.  is  the  story  of  a  defiant 
coward ;  it  is  told  subth',  and  with  fine  discrimination.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
story  seems  unnecessary. 

The  story  is  placed  at  once  in  the  Greek  colon}"  of  San  Francisco.  Demetrio 
Sakis  is  in  the  "Kapheneion  to  Kalkie."  The  music  is  plaj'ing  furioush'.  He  stands 
with  arms  folded  in  insolent  aloofness  until  Rosa  goes  up  and  urges  him  to  a  seat. 
Rosa  has  been  attracted  to  Demetrio  from  the  first. 

"Rosa  was  accustomed  to  men  and  their  curious  contradictions.  .  .  .  He  was 
rolling  a  cigarette  when  she  dropped  into  a  seat.  She  sat  quietly  watching  his  nimble 
fingers,  fascinated  by  their  shapeliness.  .  .  .  Demetrio  lifted  the  cigarette  to  his 
lips,  and  her  ejes  still  followed  the  generous,  shapely  hand,  poised  nonchalantly  in 
midair.  Suddenty  Rosa  stood  up.  Then,  quite  suddenh',  she  sat  down  again,  staring 
at  him." 

She  had  seen  on  his  hand  the  figure  of  a  snake.  The  man  who  bore  the  figure 
tempted  the  girl,  not  to  her  undoing,  but  to  his,  and  for  his  own  purpose.  Cleverh^, 
craftily,  with  his  repetition  of:  "One  thousand  dollars  reward,  one  thousand  silver 
uollars,"  he  pressed  her  to  bewilderment  and  to  fear.  He  reiterated  his  insistent : 
"One  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  silver  dollars,"  as  they  sat  on  the  coping  oppo- 
site the  Hall  of  Justice,  "staring  at  the  blue  light  of  the  INIorgue,  flickering  un- 
steadily." 

Demetrio  had  the  inexorable  courage  of  cowardice ;  he  tormented  the  girl  to  the 
unescapable  end. 

]\Ir.  Dobie,  ignoring  dialect,  achieves  the  character  mark  and  the  habit  of  mind 
of  the  Greeks  as  distinctly  as  he  does  their  foreign  environment. 

"The  Yellow  Shawl,"  published  by  Smart  Set,  is  the  stor}'  of  the  temptation  of 
a  poor  little  starved-for-finery  child-woman,  with  no  more  art  in  her  transparent 
manoeuverings  than  in  the  wiles  of  a  baby-girl. 

The  spider-man  with  his  crafty  face,  his  evil  smile,  spread  his  net  of  golden  silk, 
and — waited.  The  story  is  sympathetic  and  delicate  in  its  treatment  of  the  unmoral 
Chiquita  Garcia.     The  end  is  normal,  inevitable. 

"Four  Saturdays,"  published  by  Harper's  Monthly,  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
Josef  Vitek,  the  baker,  who  laughs  and  weeps  with  the  unreserve  of  a  child.  Josef 
is  as  happ3'  and  light-hearted  in  his  un-American  environment  in  San  Francisco  as 
though  he  were  in  his  own  Bohemia.  He  tells  of  the  cool  nights  when  he  works,  and 
the  daytime  when  he  sleeps ;   and  always  when  he   is  awake  he   laughs. 

"Even  my  master  saj^s :  'Josef,  a'ou  are  always  laughing !  Do  the}-  all  do  so  in 
Bohemia?'     He  is  a  German — a  kind  man." 

The  Greek  who  works  beside  Josef  does  not  laugh,  but  alwa3's  sighs.  "He  says : 
'Josef,  3'ou  do  not  know  what  bliss  it  is  to  be  in  love !'  And  then  he  sighs.  If  this 
is  bliss,   I  want  none  of  it." 

The  transition  from  laughing  happiness  to  the  "bliss"  which  comes  to  him,  is 
delightfully  told.     Josef  sighs,  and  also  weeps. 

Two  women  come  into  the  baker's  life ;  one,  a  dancing  girl,  a  most  charming 
picture  of  whose  dancing  is  given.  The  other  is  an  old  woman  with  whom  he 
lodges — an  old  woman  wnth  mother-love  still  young  in  her  heart.  The  fierce  Greek 
would  kill  the  woman  he  loves,  who  is  false.  The  simple,  pliant  Bohemian,  in  love 
with  the  same  woman,  the  dancer,  says: 

"I  wept  a  long  time.  .  .  .  M}-  landlady  brought  me  a  handkerchief  Avith  blue 
and  red  dots  upon  it.     ...     I  dried  my  ej'es." 

This  is  a  storj-  in  which  you  live  with  the  hero.  His  laughing  Bohemia;  the  quiet 
day  in  the  park :  the  "little  green  pool  that  trembled  in  the  breeze,  the  clouds  darting 
across  the  sun's  face  like  swift  white  swans" — ^these  are  a  part  of  the  story,  and  a 
part  of  your  life  while  you  are  in  its  illusive  atmosphere.  JMr.  Dobie  has  the  finished 
art  of  simpliciti",  and  of  self-effacement. 
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"Pietro  Gall :  Scavenger,"  published  by  Stnart  Set,  is  a  pathetic,  seemingly  true, 
tale  of  an  honest,  humble  man  in  the  lowest  walk  of  life,  a  man  with  a  clean  mind 
and  a  protecting  love  for  a  woman  of  the  streets.  Pietro's  self-analysis,  as  he  relates 
his  story  to  the  cripple,  is  held  from  maundering  by  the  firm  hand  of  the  writer;  no 
superfluous  word  nor  incident  mars  the  trend  of  the  narrative.  The  pictures  are  sim- 
ply, clearly  drawn.  A  less  lovable  person,  physically,  it  would  be  difficult  to  depict; 
yet  this  almost  grotesque  old  man  appeals  by  his  tribute — not  to  that  woman  of  the 
street,  but  to  all  womankind.  Alexandrine,  the  woman,  has  said  that  no  one  will 
marry  her.  After  thinking  it  over  for  two  weeks,  Pietro  goes  to  the  woman;  and 
this  is  what  he  says,  with  the  tradition  of  his  people  at  his  back,  that  "all  women 
must  marry:" 

"We  are  not  here  to  pick  and  choose,  Alexandrine.  We  are  here  to  do  the  work 
we  must  do.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me !  But  do  not  laugh !  Do  you  remember  ?  You 
said :  'Nobody  zvill  marry  me — nobody:  Well,  I  will  marry  you,  Alexandrine.  Do 
you  understand?     I  will  marry  you." 

Despite   his   meekness,   Pietro   has   his   little   vanity.     He   says : 

"You  are  thinking,  my  friend:  'How  can  this  old  fool  know  something  of  women 
if  he  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  looks  at  none  of  them?'  But  you  forget.  I 
have  not  always  walked  so — with  my  eyes  down."  Again  he  says :  "Now  I — I  have 
never  been  a  pretty  thing,  my  friend ;  but  I  have  been  younger  and  less  ill-favored." 

It  is  a  tragic   story,  but  logical,   satisfying. 

"The  Failure,"  published  by  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  his  lack  of  concentration,  his  lapse  of  memory,  his  flabby  acumen  and  his 
stout  honesty. 

Even  the  failure's  effort  at  rehabilitation,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife,  seems  more  an  impulse  than  a  determined  purpose.  The  wife  is  a  woman 
of  tact  and  understanding.  The  most  interesting  person  in  the  story  is  Julia  Norris, 
the  woman  who  lost  ten  thousand  dollars  through  a  void  in  John  Skidmore's  memory. 

"The  Road  from  Potterville,"  published  by  Scribner's  Magazine,  is  of  "Margaret 
Cameron,  who  always  found  the  road  full  of  promise  and  the  wayward  charm  of 
surprise.     This  road  was  connected  with  every  vital  and  stirring  thing  in  her  life." 

The  Road,  and  what  she  sees  thereon,  is  the  story.  It  is  a  "human  interest"  tale, 
of  that  which  Margaret  sees  going,  what  she  hopes  to  see  coming,  what  she  does  see, 
and  the  results.  It  is  of  a  woman  fulfilling  a  destiny;  of  waiting  for  that  which  is 
to  come — not  of  going  out  to  meet  a  destiny.  The  road  is  so  personal  to  the  story, 
so  clear  to  the  bend  of  it,  so  stirring  in  all  that  pass  "and  merge  into  the  dust  again," 
that  the  tragedy  which  comes  to  her  from  out  the  road  seems  but  an  episode,  though 
it  has  brought  about  her  soul's  awakening.  Another  cloud  of  dust  was  rising  around 
the  bend ;  and  possibly,  her  romance  with  it.  A  most  alluring  road  is  "The  Road  to 
Potterville." 

"The  Unexpected,"  a  novelette,  published  in  Smart  Set,  starts  with  dramatic  inter- 
est.    The  hero   says  : 

"Physical  discomfort  came  with  consciousness ;  I  rose,  my  head  swimming  and 
weariness  in  every  muscle.  My  clothes  were  torn,  my  hat  missing;  and  a  warm 
trickle  of  blood  dripped  from  my  lip.  A  sudden  nausea  sent  me  reeling  toward  the 
curb.  I  sat  down.  What  had  happened?  What  was  I,  George  Winfield,  doing  along 
the  deserted  docks  of  San  Francisco,  coming  to  painful  consciousness  like  a  drunken 
sailor,  picked  clean,  and  flung  in  the  gutter?" 

In  this  tale  are :  A  gray  ulster ;  a  small  memorandum-book ;  a  letter  in  the 
pocket  of  the  ulster.  Also :  A  doubtful  identity ;  a  beautiful  Carmelita ;  an  attempted 
rescue ;  blackmail,  and  a  physician  who  conducts  a  "Home  for  Incurables" — and  all 
in  San  Francisco.  "The  Unexpected"  has  the  elements  of  a  "Best  Seller,"  and  should 
have  had  its  scope  in  the  form  of  a  novel.     The  plot  is  too  heavy  for  its  present  form. 

"The  Opportunist,"  published  by  Smart  Set,  is  a  small  transcript  from  life. 
Extremely  clever  character-drawing  of  a  woman,  of  a  man,  and  of  another  man  who 
is  not  there,  distinguishes  the  story.     One  of  the  men  wins  out. 

"Jean  Lacoste's  Wife,"  published  by  The  Argonaut,  is  a  pitiful  struggle  of  a 
mother-woman  to  give  pleasure  to  her  child.  There  is  a  pretty  white  cake,  with 
five  candles  and  five  red  roses  upon  it.     This  cake  is  the  cause  of  a  tragedy. 
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THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 
ToRREY    Connor. 

The  Republican  leader  of  the  House  has  mtroduced  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  look  into  the  extravagant  prices  of  white  paper. 

The  Editor,  a  magazine  for  writers,  warns  us : 

"It  is  costing  the  publishers  of  periodicals  much  more  money  to  get  our  their 
issues;  and  this  is  felt  in  magazine  circles.  Magazines  are  combining;  they  are 
reducing  the  size  and  number  of  pages,  and  are  restricting  circulation.  What  does 
this  mean  to  the  writer?  It  means  a  curtailing  of  manuscript  purchases,  a  shortening 
of  your  market. 

"The  demand  will  be  for  shorter  manuscripts,  that  the  publications  may  offer  the 
usual  variety.  The  short  manuscript  will  be  the  one  that  the  editor  picks  from  the 
incoming  mail,  for  first  consideration.     Cut  your  stuff.     Condense." 

The  Silhouette  will  make  a  specialty  of  new  markets. 

The  editor  of  Adventure  says: 

We  believe  in  working  zvith  those  who  write  for  us.  Believing  it  will  save  you 
time  and  trouble  if  you  know  just  what  kind  of  stories  we  want  or  do  not  want,  we 
are  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  guide : 

Adventure  is  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Everybody's  and  endeavors  to  maintain  a 
high  standard.  Our  readers  include  the  cultured  and  critical  as  well  as  those  of 
simple  tastes,  and  we  seek  the  kind  of  workmanship  that  will  meet  this  difficult  double 
test. 

This  means  that  simplicity  and  clearness  are  essential,  for  they  are  both  a  requisite 
of  good  literature  and  a  surety  that  all  who  read  will  understand. 

We  insist  on  convincingness,  or  truth  to  life  and  human  nature.  Characters  must 
seem  like  real  people,  not  mere  names.  The  reader  must  "believe  it  happened."  In- 
consistencies and  improbabilities,  even  in  little  things,  ruin  a  story.  We  must  have 
careful  workmanship. 

We  want  stories  of  action  and  adventure,  and  we  mean  adventure  in  its  broadest 
sense,  among  almost  any  kind  of  people,  and  in  almost  any  place.  Stories  of  the 
United  States,  its  possessions  and  Canada  are  always  welcomed,  as  well  as  tales  of 
foreign  lands.  We  use  stories  of  even  the  remote  past,  but  only  occasionally ;  also 
stories  of  the  future,  but  even  less  often.     Stories  of  the  sea  are  especially  desired. 

Our  stories  must  be  clean  and  wholesome,  but  without  preaching  or  moralizing. 
We  do  not  like  stories  in  which  crime  is  glorified  or  triumphs  in  the  end. 

We  always  want  good  humorous  stories.  We  take  tales  of  pathos  or  tragedy,  but 
not  if  they  are  morbid.  Love-interest  added  to  a  story  of  adventure  is  good,  but  not 
if  it  is  the  main  feature  of  the  tale. 

We  use  some  poetry,  16  lines  or  under.  None  over  36  lines,  unless  they  are 
narrative  with  a  real  story  in  them.     Good  quatrains  desired. 

We  take  short  stories  of  any  length.  Serials  from  60,000  to  120,000  words.  Novels 
and  novelettes,  complete  in  one  issue,  15,000  to  75,000. 

We  pay  on  acceptance.  Price  varies  according  to  excellence,  length  and  other 
factors.  Cent  a  word  the  minimum.  Our  attitude  on  rights  other  than  American 
serial  is  very  liberal.     Manuscripts  are  usually  handled  in  from  two  days  to  two  weeks. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  double-spaced,  on  one  side  of  paper  only, 
with  a  left-hand  margin  of  at  least  an  inch.  Name  and  address  on  first  page.  Full 
return  postage  enclosed.  Do  not  roll  the  manuscript.  Do  not  use  typewriters  that 
make  imperfect  impressions. 

We  have  a  specially  warm  welcome  for  new  writers  who  show  promise — most  of 
our  present  contributors  were  new  when  they  first  came  to  us. 

THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY, 
Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts.,  New  York  City. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT. 

Said  a   literary  critic : 

"In  little  more  than  a  year,  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  writer  of  short  stories,  has 
'arrived.'  Smart  Set  'found'  him.  It  proclaimed :  'Mr.  Dobie  writes  with  distinc- 
tion. Atlantic  Monthly  invited  his  contributions;  and  presently,  Harper's  Monthly 
became  interested  in  the  new  writer.  Emboldened  by  success,  Mr.  Dobie  tapped  at 
Scribner's  door,  was  admitted.  Smart  Set,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  and  Scrihner's 
in  one  year!     How's  that?" 

"How,"  indeed,  had  the  unheralded  writer  in  so  short  a  time  achieved  success? 

The  Silhouette  had  received  an  article  from  the  late  Jack  London,  in  which  the 
great  writer  set  forth  for  this  magazine  the  factors  of  his  literary  success.  Always 
kind  and  encouraging  to  young  writers.  Jack  London  would  not  have  placed  a  straw 
in  the  way  of  the  stragglers,  bound  for  the  Common  Goal;  yet  he  gave,  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  his  success : 

"Because  I  got  started  twenty  years  before  the  fellozvs  who  are  trying  to  start 
today." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Dobie,  handicapped  by  ten  of  those  twenty  years, 
has  achieved  success — and  by  the  apparently  simple  method  of  holding  to  his  purpose. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  BOYS'  STORIES. 
Addison   Howard   Gibson. 

Somewhere  and  all  the  time  the  writer  of  good  stories  for  boys  will  find  a  market 
if  he  will  only  persist. 

Ropeco  Magazine,  842  Broadway,  New  York  City,  purchases  stories  for  boys 
from  the  ages"  of  eight  to  seventeen,  from  3,000  to  4,000  words  in  length.  Stories  of 
boyish  sports,  thrilling  adventures,  not  sensational,  wiir  suit  here.  The  editor  once 
wrote  me  that  he  would  consider  a  short  story  that  dealt  with  kindness  to  dumb 
animals.  The  field  is  diversified.  The  payment  is  good,  and  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  it  follows  closely  after  the  notification  of  acceptance. 

Forward  and  Kings'  Treasuries,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  two 
excellent  Sunday  school  periodicals,  pubHshed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. Forward  for  older  young  folks  uses  both  boys'  and  girls'  stories,  but  Kings' 
Treasuries  is  published  exclusively  for  boy  readers.  Although  breathing  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  papers  require  that  stories  be  wholesome,  wide-awake,  and  full  of 
interest  for  the  growing  boy.  The  author  who  can  fit  common-sense  religion  and 
right-acting  onto  the  story  of  contemporary  Hfe,  will  do  well  to  send  his  fiction  here. 
It  should,  however,  be  well  written.  Kings'  Treasuries  want  stories  from  2,000  to 
2,500  words;  but  if  the  plot  warrants  3,000  words,  the  editor  will  not  object.  The 
rate  is  fair. 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  always  a  good  market,  and  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment is  somewhat  above  the  average.  Their  preferred  length  for  short  fiction  is  from 
2500  to  3000  words.  They  like  their  stories  to  preach  the  gospel  of  "Do,"  not  "Don't," 
and  to  exempHfy  resourcefulness,  skill,  moral  courage  and  heroism,  in  fact  some  type 
worthy  the  emulation  of  the  American  lad  of  today.  They  debar  the  sensational,  the 
morbid,  and  the  wishy-washy  class  of  fiction.     Pays  on  acceptance. 
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Youth's  Companion,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  time-old  stand- 
by for  good  stories  for  j'oung  or  old  readers.  The  requirements  in  fiction  here  cover 
so  wide  a  range  as  to  make  it  hard  to  define  their  needs.  Well-written  stories  of 
humor,  pathos,  adventure,  and  of  every-day  life,  dressed  up  interestingly,  are  likely 
to  take  well  here.  Payment  varies,  but  usually  the  rate  is  something  like  a  cent  a 
word.     It  may  be  sent  at  time  of  acceptance,  but  occasionally  has  followed  publication. 

•  Another  purchaser  of  fiction  for  boys  is  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
1701-1703  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address  "Editor  of  Periodicals,"  and 
mark  the  number  of  words  on  all  MSS.  The  standard  is  high,  and  the  class  of 
stories  required  by  these  publishers  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Kings'  Treasuries. 
Denominational  lines  are  not  drawn  by  either  of  the  excellent  houses  in  the  stories 
accepted  by  them.  The  stories  must  carry  in  them  some  worthy  lesson.  Payment  is 
made  soon  after  acceptance,  and  is  fair. 

Boys'  Life,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  a  monthly  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  Boy  Scouts.  The  story  of  athletics,  school  life,  and  adventure  has  a  chance 
here,  but  it  should  be  alive  with  action  or  abounding  in  human  interest.  The  writer 
who  can  write  on  camp  Hfe  and  woodcraft  helpfully  and  entertainingly  will  get  a 
hearing  with  this  magazine.  The  rates  vary,  but  are  fairly  good,  and  usually  follow 
publication. 

Young  People's  Weekly  and  Boys'  World,  Elgin,  111.,  use  a  great  many  stories. 
The  wholesome  type  is  desired.  The  usual  lengths  are  used,  and  the  payment  is 
somewhat  below  those  mentioned  last. 

All  these  periodicals  use  long  and  short  serials,  as  well  as  shorter  fiction.  It  is 
best,  to  save  time  and  postage,  to  correspond  with  the  editor,  giving  a  brief  outline 
of  }'Our  serial,  before  submitting  it. 

Subscribers  'will  please  notify  the  non-receipt  of  The  Silhouette. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  closing  date  of  the  One  Act  Play  Competition  has  been  advanced  to 
June  1,  1917.     First  prize,  $15;  second  prize,  $10   (Synopsis,  or  in  detail). 

A  Short  Stor}'  Competition — the  second — will  close  April  1,  1917.  First 
prize,  $25;  second  prize,  $15;  third  prize,  $10.  Stories  may  run  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  words.  This  contest  is  open  only  to  those  zvho  send  in  one  year's 
subscription  during  the  month  of  February. 

A  Poetry  Competition  will  close  March  1,  1917.  First  prize,  $15;  second 
rrize.  $10;  third  prize,  $5;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes,  $2.50.  Poems  may  run  from 
four  lines  to  one  (Silhouette)  page  in  length;  and  two  poems  may  be  submit- 
ted. This  contest  is  open  only  to  those  ivho  send  in  tzvo  years'  subscription 
during  the  month  of  February. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  divide  the  first  and  second  prizes,  should 
two  poems  of  equal  merit  compete  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 


THE  SILHOUETTE  AGENCY 

will  receive  stories — short,  serial  and  novelettes — for  criticism  and  for  marketing. 
Application  must  first  be  made  for  terms.  This  Agency  will  handle  only  high-grade 
stories — your  best.     For  such,  a  market  is  assured,  or  reading  fee  will  be  refunded. 

The  Silhouette,  subscription,  $1.     Address,  Torrey  Connor,  6043  Harwood  Ave., 
Oakland,   Cal. 
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Question:     "WHEN  IS  A  SCENARIO?" 
Ansic^er:     "WHEN   IT   IS   FIRST  A   NO:VEL." 

Herman  Whitaker. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  the  "movies"  are  apt  to  prove  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  to  the  author  whose  favorite  book  is  being. put  into  film.  To  him  his 
characters  are  real  people  with  all  the  rights  of  such.  He  resents  any  dis- 
tortion of  their  physical  or  mental  qualities  as  hotly  as  he  would  were  they 
his  relatives  or  friends.  While  his  mind  is  still  warm  with  the  visionings 
that  gave  them  birth,  the  author  falls,  let  us  say.  into  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary- commercial  compan}' :  one  of  the  scores  that  infest  Los  Angeles  these 
days.  Till  the  contract  is  signed,  he  is  shown  great  deference.  He  is  made 
to  feel  that  his  ideas  Avill  be  carried  out;  accordingly  a  fine,  consistent  pic- 
ture, free  from  the  usual  crudities  and  vulgarities,  will  be  the  result.  But 
after  the  contract  is  signed? 

In  his  article  on  the  movies  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Rob 
Wagner  allows  the  author  five  per  cent  influence  in  the  production.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  very  generous.  By  the  time  our  author  has  met  and  talked 
with  the  manager  and  director,  and  has  seen  the  first  dozen  or  so  scenes  pro- 
duced— \A"ell,  no  doubt  vou  remember  a  cartoon  in  Life  entitled :  "Find  the 
Author." 

It  shows  the  vacant  interior  of  a  great  theatre.  The  producer,  stage 
manager,  star  and  company  loom  large  in  the  foreground.  Away  back  in 
the  top  gallery,  so  far  ofif  that  one  obtains  only  the  faint  gleam  of  his  spec- 
tacles, sits  a  small  and  insignificant  being.  After  his  first  week  with  the 
movies,  an  author  feels  just  like  that. 

There  is.  to  be  sure,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  When  you  get  a  director 
with  an  art  instinct,  a  great  actor  for  the  star,  capable  support,  and  a  com- 
nany  formed  and  financed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  the  author's  book 
into  film. — as  occurred  with  "The  Planter" — his  standing  will  be  quite  dififer- 
ent.  Even  then,  of  course,  he  will  sustain  many  disappointments.  The 
director's  viewpoint  is  inevitably  influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  picture  will 
have  a  greater  audience  of  a  commoner  sort  than  that  reached  by  the  book. 
It  will  have  to  be  more  obvious,  less  subtle.  But  this  is  necessary,  and,  here 
and  there,  the  capable  director  will  weave  a  woof  of  artistry  through  the 
plainer  warp  of  the  story. 

In  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Heffron  "The  Planter"  film  is  loom- 
ing big.  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  gives  a  personation  of  "Hertzer,"  the  "Planter," 
that  is  at  once  fine,  subtle  and  dignified.  Miss  Reaume  makes  a  lovable 
"Consuelo."  Mr.  Lamar  Johnstone  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  his 
characterization  of  "David  Mann."  Miss  Miles  does  equally  well  with  the 
character  of  "Patricia,"  the  half-breed  daughter  of  "Hertzer."  Mr.  Odell 
who  takes  the  part  of  the  Yaqui  chief,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Indian  ever 
seen  on  the  screen.  There  are  not  wanting  some  to  prophesy  that  he  will 
"hog"  the  picture  for  himself.  Taken  in  Guatemala  on  the  verge 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  most  romantic  stretch  of  water  in  the 
world,  with  wonderful  tropical  settings,  the  picture  ought  to  rank 
with  the  "big  ones"  of  the  vear. 

^  "THE  PLANTER" 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  SPRING. 

Anne  Karmany. 

Snow  falls  in  the  vale  of  San  Leandro 

In  the  soft  spring  weather ; 

\\'hite  flakes  and  pink,  in  dark  pools  of  shadow, 

Drift  and  melt,  together. 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  SPRING. 
Frances   Foster   AA'illiams. 

Outside  was  Spring;  inside,  wash-day. 

Dandelions  poked  inquisitive,  sunny  faces  through  the  cracks  of  the 
boardwalk,  new-washed  by  April  rains  ;  birds  trilled  in  the  blossom-tipped 
apple-trees ;  and,  on  the  hill  which  sloped  away  from  the  back  of  the  house, 
Ellen  Mahoney's  goat,  in  a  latent  attack  of  spring  fever,  was  endeavoring  to 
masticate  a  rusty  tomato  can. 

Inside,  the  smells  of  Monday,  which  met  and  vanquished  the  scent  of 
apple  blossoms  at  the  window ;  hot  alkali  soap-suds,  with  a  choking  steam 
smoking  up  from  Ellen  Mahoney's  wash-tub  to  depend  in  glistening,  greasy 
drops  from  the  ceiling  of  the  low,  white-washed  kitchen  ;  the  evil  smell  of 
soiled  clothes  which  had  lain  in  air-tight  bundles. 

Ellen  Mahoney  rinsed  and  blued  the  last  tubful  of  white  pieces,  and 
pinned  them  carefully  along  the  pulley-line  which  squeaked  from  the  post  to 
the  rickety  shed.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  wiping  her  water-soaked  hands 
on  her  faded  kitchen  apron,  and  breathed  eagerly  of  the  clean,  outside  air. 
There  was  a  quality  of  eagerness,  too,  in  her  ordinarily  hopeless  step,  as  she 
turned  toward  the  table,  which  was  littered  with  unwashed  dishes  and 
broken  bits  of  food. 

A  yellow  smear  of  egg  faded  into  a  moist  brown  stain  beside  an  over- 
turned coffee-cup.  An  odor  of  cold  bacon-grease  and  coffee  hung  over  the 
table.  Through  the  half-open  door  of  the  inner  room  wafted  a  smell  of  cheap 
whiskey  and  stale  tobacco  smoke  :  the  sound  of  heavy,  irregular  snores. 

Deftly  Ellen  Mahoney  scraped  up  the  dishes,  stepping  swiftly  from  cup- 
board to  sink.  Once  she  paused,  and  glanced  anxiously  into  the  bedroom, 
where  a  large  muddy  boot  showed  against  the  ding}'  whiteness  of  an  unmade 
bed.  The  sonorous  quality  of  the  snoring  reassured  her.  A  train  whistled 
.shrilly  through  the  morning  coolness ;  and  her  eyes  fluttered  anxiously  up  to 
the  dollar  clock  above  the  sink. 

Eight  o'clock!    Could  she  do  it  by  train  time? 

She  emptied  the  dishpan  into  the  sink.  The  water  made  a  smacking 
sluggish  sound,  and  eddied  greasily  back  from  the  vent.  She  jabbed  at  the 
holes  with  a  wire  hairpin,  sweeping  the  water  down  with  nervous  hands. 
Hurriedly  she  scoured  the  wooden  drain-board,  and  hung  the  dishpan  on  its 
accustomed  nail.  A  bob-tailed  tortoise-shell  kitten  peered  in  at  the  door, 
one  wary  eye  cocked  in  the  direction  of  Ellen  Mahoney's  flying  broom. 

Her  small  kitchen  in  order,  she  washed  at  the  sink.     There  was  pur- 
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pose  and  a  definite  goal  ahead  in  the  grim  manner  in  which  Ellen  Mahoney 
polished  her  neck  and  ears  on  the  roller  towel.  At  the  looking-glass  behind 
the  door  she  coniibed  her  hair  firmly  away  from  her  face ;  but  the  moist 
strands  slipped  down  about  her  ears  and  forehead  in  defiant  coppery 
curls.  Her  blue  eyes  were  dark  with  excitement,  and  in  the  crooked,  sun- 
blurred  Httle  looking-glass  her  reflection  peered  back  at  her,  curiously 
distorted,  with  high-lights  of  excitement  and  her  vigorous  ablutions  flaming 
on  cheek-bones  and  nose.  With  trembling  fingers  she  fastened  her  best  dress. 
The  white  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  gleamed  pearl-like  against  its  rusty 
black.  She  buttoned  the  gown  primly  across  her  breast,  leaving  only  a  sun- 
burned V  at  her  throat ;  and  settled  her  close-fitting  black  hat  with  a  deft, 
side  wise  tilt.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  at  the  Ellen  Mahoney  of  the  crooked 
looking-glass,  and  a  tiny  frown  gathered  between  her  straight,  dark  brows. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  reached  into  the  cupboard  for  a  carton 
marked  corn-starch,  and  dusted  some  of  the  white  powder  across  her  freckled, 
tip-tilted  nose. 

It  was  nine  by  the  clock  over  the  sink  when  Ellen  Mahoney  sat  down 
to  count  her  small  hoard  of  coins.  They  made  a  pleasant,  clinking  sound 
as  she  poured  them  from  the  earthenware  spice- jar  to  the  table;  pennies, 
nickels  and  dimes,  a  few  quarters,  and  one  half-dollar  piece.  Carefully  she 
divided  them  into  two  piles,  first  a  penny  for  Dan,  then  a  penny  for  herself ; 
a  nickel  for  Dan,  a  nickel  for  herself  ...  It  did  not  take  long.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  money  which  had  grown  so  slowly  in  the  old  spice- jar 
lay  in  two,  inadequate  piles  before  her.  Ellen  Mahoney  looked  down  at 
the  lone  fifty-cent  piece  in  her  red,  calloused  palm. 

"It's  mine !"  she  reassured  herself,  fiercely.  "It's  mine — I  scrubbed 
for  it !" 

She  tied  the  fifty-cent  piece,  along  with  her  share  of  the  spice-jar's 
secret,  in  a  handkerchief,  which  she  stowed  carefully  away  in  the  front  of  her 
gown. 

Six  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents,  and  the  fare  to  Rayburn  was  four 
and  a  half. 

From  the  table  drawer  came  pencil  and  paper.  The  pencil  slipped  in 
her  suddenly  moist  fingers.  She  gripped  it  firmly,  and  wrote  the  few  words 
of  explanation  which  were  to  be  left,  propped  between  the  sugar-bowl  and 
salt-shaker,  on  the  table  in  the  corner. 

This  accomplished,  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
glancing  intently  from  table  to  cupboard,  from  cupboard  to  sink.  The  clean 
clothes  lay  in  newspaper-wrapped  bundles  along  the  wall,  each  bundle  care- 
fully labeled  with  its  owner's  name.  On  the  back  of  the  stove  the  break- 
fast cofifee  still  simmered.  Ellen  Mahoney  poked  the  embers  into  a  dull  flare 
of  heat,  and  moved  the  tin  cofifee-pot  over  the  blaze.  She  poured  a  saucerful 
of  milk  for  the  tortoise-shell  kitten ;  then,  grip  in  hand,  she  tiptoed  to  the  bed- 
room door. 

For  a  moment  she  listened  to  the  heavy  breathing.  The  rough  black 
head  on  the  pillow  turned  restlessly ;  and  the  man  flung  a  hand,  palm  out- 
ward, as  would  a  child,  across  his  handsome,  sleep-flushed  face. 

Ellen  Mahoney  turned  blindly  away,  hot  unsteady  fingers  fumbling  at 
the  front  of  her  best  black  gown.  A  moment  later  and  the  lone  half  dollar- 
piece  crowned  the  small  pile  of  coins,  with  the  note,  propped  between  the 
sugar-bowl  and  salt-shaker. 

Closing  the  kitchen  door  softly  behind  her,  Ellen  Mahoney  went  out 
into  the  dazzling  sunlight ;  down  the  green  slope  of  the  hill  where  the  goat 
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still  worried  over  an  indigestible  luncheon ;  on  toward  the  railroad  track 
which  skirted  the  pasture. 

She  swung-  into  a  long,  regular  stride  down  the  track.  The  ties  jolted 
rhythmically  to  meet  her  eager  feet,  bringing  Springtime  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  carrying  her  hopelessness  farther  away  with  each  succeeding  bend  of  the 
track.    The  eight,  sodden  years  of  yesterdays  dropped  away. 

Ahead — Ellen  Mahoney  shifted  her  shabby  grip  to  the  other  hand,  and 
quickened  her  pace,  The  sun  glinted  on  the  steel  rails  which  stretched  far, 
converging  into  a  single  glittering  line  of  silver,  which  curved  around 
the  purple  shoulder  of  a  distant  hill.  The  smoke-stacks  of  the  little  factory 
town  of  Rayburn,  and  her  idea  of  the  Promised  Land  merged  hazily  in  Ellen 
Mahoney 's  mind. 

Ahead — A  snatch  of  song  rippled  blithely  from  her  lips,  so  blithely  that 
it  surprised  even  Ellen  Mahoney.  A  ground-squirrel,  scuttling  across  the 
track  at  the  unaccustomed  sound,  switched  his  brown  brush  of  tail,  and  chat- 
tered angrily.  There  were  inquisitive,  friendly  little  insects  home-building 
along  the  path  ;  and  she  loitered  to  watch  them.  Once  a  mother-bird  sang  so 
joyously  that  she  stopped  to  listen.  Everywhere  were  the  Beginnings  of 
Things  for  Ellen  Mahoney's  marvelling  eyes  to  see. 

At  a  curve  in  the  road,  half -hidden  by  a  sudden  swale  of  green,  a  man 
was  building  a  tiny  shack ;  a  tall  girl,  slim  and  delicately  rounded  as  even 
Ellen  had  been,  helped. 

Their  home  had  started  that  way,  she  remembered.  How  eagerly  she 
had  likened  it.  that  first  Springtime,  to  a  growing  plant,  with  its  whitewash, 
and  fresh  green  trimmings !  And  Dan  Mahoney  had  laughed,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  tilting  up  her  face  with  a  big  hand  beneath  her  chin,  he  had  smiled 
down  into  her  eyes,  and  promised  that  the  little  home  should  keep  on  grow- 
ing, room  by  room  as  a  plant  puts  forth  new  leaves  and  blossoms,  to  make 
room  for  the  babies  that  should  come  to  them. 

There  had  been  no  babies ;  and  now  after  eight  years,  she  was  leaving 
it  all.    Eight  years  of  wash-days !    Ellen  Mahoney  quickened  her  steps. 

The  down  train  whistled  around  the  grade,  and  she  flung  out  her  arm  in 
friendly  greeting.  Just  two  miles  more,  and  she  would  be  at  the  flag  station. 
The  color  flamed  high  in  her  cheeks ;  her  breath  came  c[uick  with  excitement. 

She  stooped  to  pick  a  yellow  cup  o'  gold,  and  poppies  for  the  little  green 
jug  on  the  table  in  the  corner.  The  table  in  the  corner!  Ellen  Mahoney 
stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  down  at  the  flowers  in  her  hand.  Then  she 
walked  on,  blinking  to  clear  the  blur  which  for  a  moment  had  shrouded  the 
blue-and-golden  morning.  The  poppies  and  cream-cups  dropped  from  her 
fingers,  and  fluttered  back  along  the  hot  railroad  ties. 

As  she  rounded  the  hill  she  saw  a  whirl  of  dust,  and  a  lumbering,  canvas- 
covered  wagon  just  ahead  where  the  track  and  wagon-road  met. 

Gypsies ! 

Ellen  Mahoney  thrilled  childishly  at  the  thought,  blood  tingling  to  the 
romance  of  the  caravan,  the  lure  of  unknown  places.  They  had  been  far, 
these  tent-people,  she  thought ;  much  farther  than  Rayburn ;  farther  than 
Woodland ;  or  California ;  or  even  the  Spain  of  which  she  had  read  in  the 
green  geography.  Panting,  she  hurried  after  them.  The  sun  beat  heavily 
between  her  shoulders ;  a  yellow  mist  of  heat  shimmered  above  the  glittering 
tracks. 

She  was  disappointed  in  the  gypsies  when  she  overtook  them.  They 
were  silent  and  suspicious,  and  very  dirty.  The  clean,  order-loving  part  of 
Ellen  Mahoney's  soul  revolted  at  their  squalor.  A  tall,  swart  man  grunted 
assent  to  her  timid  request  for  a  lift  as  far  as  the  station ;  and  she  clambered 
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in  over  the  dusty  wheels  to  the  back  seat  beside  a  woman  who  held  a  small 
child  in  her  arms. 

In  the  short  mile  to  the  flag  station,  her  thirst  for  geography  remained 
unslaked :  the  woman  scowled  at  her  questions,  and  slunk  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  stranger  who  evinced  such  an  interest  in  her  affairs,  and  in  her  baby. 

"Can  I  kiss  it — just  once?" 

Ellen  Mahoney  leaned  forward  over  the  sleeping  child  as  the  tented 
wagon  lurched  to  a  stop.  Reverently,  not  waiting  for  the  gypsy  mother's 
guttural  of  assent,  she  brushed  covetous  lips  across  the  warm  little  cheek. 
Soft  as  the  pressure  was,  the  little  black-fuzzed  head  turned  restlessly  against 
the  pillowing  breast,  flinging  a  tiny  crumpled  hand  palm  outward,  across  a 
brown  baby-face. 

Ellen  Mahoney  stood  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  shabby 
grip  dropped  from  her  suddenly  nerveless  hands.  The  smell  of  warm  dust 
and  tarweed  rose  chokingly  to  her  nostrils. 

She  covered  her  face  with  both  trembling,  work-worn  hands  to  shut  out 
the  sudden  glare  of  the  sunlight,  the  rippling  green  of  the  grass,  all  the  gold- 
and-blue  of  the  Springtime  world.  A  bird  was  singing  with  a  terrible, 
searching  ecstasy  which  tore  and  tore  down  to  Ellen  Mahoney's  soul.  She 
heard  the  slow,  receding  rumble  of  the  tented  wagon. 

The  whistle  of  the  Rayburn  Express  shrilled  around  the  curve  and  down 
the  grade ;  it  whistled  explosively  at  the  flag-station,  then  thundered  past — 
unsignalled.  The  memory  of  a  tiny,  warmly-curled  hand,  outflung  across  a 
brown  baby  cheek,  the  poignant  hurt  of  the  bird-song  catching  at  her  throat — 
Ellen  Mahoney  took  up  her  grip,  turned,  and  walked  slowly  back  along  the 
railroad  ties,  in  the  direction  whence  she  had  come. 

It  was  late  noon  when  she  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and  softly  slipped 
inside. 

"It — it  was  because  of  the  Spring  of  everything  that  I  ran  away." 
Her  voice  rang  out  in  sudden  defiance.  "An'  I  was  glad — glad  to  do  it — 
just  at  first!" 

Her  eyes  strayed  past  Dan's  mutely  questioning  eyes,  to  the  pile  of  coins, 
untouched,  and  the  note,  propped  between  the  sugar-bowl  and  salt-shaker, 
on  the  table  in  the  corner. 

"An' — an'  then,  just  because  it  was  Springtime,  too,"  she  faltered, 
struggling  to  lighten  the  dumb  questioning  in  his  eyes,  "just  because  every- 
thing outside  was  growing  an'  getting  a  fresh  start — An'  there  was  a  little 
brown  mite  of  a  gypsy  baby,  Danny — "  She  took  off  the  shabby  black  hat, 
and  hung  it  on  a  nail  behind  the  bedroom  door.  "An' — an'  so  I  just  come 
back,  Dan !"  said  Ellen  Mahoney,  simply ;  but  the  eternal  passion  of  Spring- 
time was  in  her  voice  and  eyes. 

"Ellen!    Ellen!" 

Dan  Mahoney's  husky  voice  hesitated  through  the  singing  stillness. 
The  miracle  of  her  returning — the  unbeliveable  sweetness  of  it  seemed  to 
have  swept  the  blear  from  his  gaze.  There  were  hope,  and  appeal,  and  a 
promise  in  his  uplifted  eyes. 

"Girl—" 

She  M^as  arranging  a  wilted  handful  of  cream  cups  in  the  squat  green 
jug  at  the  table  center.  He  took  a  shamed,  irresolute  forward  step;  and 
Ellen  Mahoney  felt  a  sudden  trembling  through  all  his  great  body  as  she 
swayed  wearily  toward  his  awkward,  encircling  arm.  She  smiled  with 
answering  eyes. 

They  stood  there,  contentedly,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  open  door, 
hacks  to  the  kitchen — and  all  of  Spring  outside. 
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AS  TO  SCENARIO  WRITING. 

LiNwooD  Young. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  postage,  patience  and  perseverance  will  win  in  the 
scenario  game,  no  less  than  in  other  lines  of  writing. 

Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  short  story  writer,  who  seems  to  have  a  knack  at  getting  him- 
self into  print,  has  this  to  say : 

"Amateurs  who  know  little  of  the  art  of  story  construction  may  well  stand  a 
chance  of  succeeding  in  the  writing  of  motion  picture  stories ;  indeed,  a  better  chance 
than  the  greatest  story  writer  in  the  world." 

After  thus  encouraging  the  novice,  his  subsequent  statement  is  somewhat  dis- 
illusioning : 

"In  the  scenario  field,  the  writer  caters  to  an  intelligence  considerably  below  nor- 
mal, consequently,  the  more  hopeless  the  writer,  the  greater  chance  he  seems  to  have 
of  succeeding.  Examine  a  movie  plot.  The  averaee  motion  picture  scenario,  if  it  were 
Actionized,  could  not  be  sold  to  the  cheapest  and  dullest  of  magazines." 

Many  scenario  writers,  however,  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  subjects,  quite 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  observance.  Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  these  writers 
are  paid  for  their  work  prices  which  compare  favorably  with  the  prices  received  by 
the  best  short  story  writers.     More  extended  inquiry  brings  the  news : 

"Scenarios  are  being  stolen  right  and  left." 

Comes  little  Mary  Pickford,  who  writes  as  well  as  acts  and  who  contradicts  the 
foregoing  statement  of  the  (presumably)  bitten,  who  proclaim  their  unfaith.  Her 
assertions  may  perhaps  do  away  with  the  idea  that  the  outsider  has  no  chance  with 
his  scenario,  and  that  his  idea  is  as  good  as  filched  from  the  moment  that  he  drops  it 
into  the  mail  box. 

"Amateur  writers,  think  and  act  for  yourselves.  Send  your  stories,  neatly  type- 
written, to  the  scenario  editor  of  any  company  you  wish  to  favor  with  your  talents. 
There  is  a  code  of  honor  among  the  scenario  editors  of  the  reliable  companies  and 
stories  will  not  be  stolen  which  are  sent  to  them. 

"My  correspondents  have  written,  eager  to  know  about  the  writing  of  scenarios ; 
and  although  I  have  given  advice  here  and  there,  and  have  written  an  article  on  it,  I 
must  go  back  and  build  up  rules. 

"In  the  first  place,  do  not  submit  a  play  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  an 
original,  novel  plot  with  characters  cleverly  defined,  a  story  that  abounds  with  sympa- 
thetic romance,  which  stimulates  the  imagination  and  is  full  of  logical  and  rapid  action. 

"Make  your  synopsis  short  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  so  closely  knit  that  the 
reader  can  visualize  your  action  and  weigh  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  story  in 
his  mind.  The  scenario  editors  are  crying  for  new  material,  new  ideas.  It  is  always 
best  to  make  a  study  of  pictures  on  the  screen  and  learn  from  the  weakness  and  the 
flaws  you  can  find  in  the  produced  pictures.  When  you  see  a  good  picture,  one  which 
is  recognized  by  the  critics  and  the  public  as  of  high  standard,  study  that  picture  well 
until  you  realize  what  there  is  about  it  that  has  made  it  so  pronounced  and  artistic 
a  success." 

The  scenario  recipe?     Briefly  this: 

The  title ;  the  synopsis — five  hundred  words  for  two-part  scenarios,  seven  hundred 
words  for  three-part  scenarios.  Brief  explanatory  notes,  if  any;  the  cast;  the  scene 
plot ;  the  action  plot.  Two-part  reels  should  contain  from  sixty  to  ninety  scenes ; 
three-part  reels  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  scenes.  Be  sparing  of 
"leaders"  and  "cut-ins."     Let  the  action  tell  the  story. 

Do  not  send  stories  that  you  have  seen  in  books,  magazines  or  on  the  screen ; 
your  work  must  be  original. 

Tell  a  story  that  leads  up  to  a  climax. 

Remember  that  rhetoric,  flowery  descriptions  and  word-play  cannot  be  photographed. 

The  camera  must  be  fed  with  action. 

Let  your  story  be  drama,  melodrama,  comedy  or  comedy-drama,  it  must  be  a  story 
containing  a  situation  or  complication  with  a  central  idea,  and  not  merely  a  series  of 
events. 

Tell  the  story  briefly. 
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THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 

THE    STORY. 

Walter  Carrington. 

VI. 

^^^hen  Noddie  Hardy  descended  to  the  patio — the  family  place  of  meet- 
ing'— that  morning",  she  found  the  host,  Johnny  Ayres,  in  possession. 

"You're  late,"  he  said,  in  playful  rebuke.  "We  come  mighty  near  goin' 
ofif  without  3'ou.''' 

"Going — without  me?    Going  where?" 

"^^"ell,  now,  you  see,  sister  Mar}',  an'  Elna,  they  thought  they'd  make 
up  a  little  picnic  party.  We've  invited  Simmonds,  the  consul ;  an'  him  an' 
his  sister  Florence  '11  ride  over  an'  have  breakfast  with  us.  They'll  be  along 
any  minute " 

Noddie  gave  a  rapturous  shriek. 

"Oh,  you  dear  man  !    Is — er — will  Air.  Gordon  join  us  ?" 

"Gordon?  Xo.  It's  his  busy  day.  Besides,  he  wouldn't  care  much  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  We're  goin'  to  my  other  place — Buena  Vista ;  an'  we'll 
have  a  reg'lar  down-East  picnic.  'Twould  have  been  a  pity  if  we'd  left  you 
behind,  wouldn't  it?  \vl  say!  \\^ho  do  you  guess  is  here — jes'  in  time? 
Bradle}' !  He  got  in  last  night,  after  the  folks  had  gone  to  bed.  The  train 
was  hours  late.  He's  out  thar,  now,  introducin"  Elna  to  one  of  them  high 
]\Iexican  saddles.  Come  on !  Thar's  the  breakfast  bell.  They  won't  be  too 
busy  to  hear  that.    An'  here's  the  rest  of  the  folks." 

Riding  two  and  two,  the  cavalcade  took  the  road  that  led  to  Buena  Vista. 
Elna  and  Bradley  had  fallen  behind.  They  were  chatting  and  laughing  as 
they  rode  along. 

Ihe  party  traversed  fields  harvested  of  the  crops,  but  already  covered 
with  wild  growths.  Into  the  brush  rode  a  peon  who  had  taken  the  lead. 
Leaning  over  the  saddle-bow,  he  slashed  with  a  machete  at  the  green  creepers 
that  bound  shrub  to  shrub,  tree  to  tree,  in  a  blossoming  network.  They 
forded  a  silver  thread  of  a  creek  that  wound  ribbon-wise  across  the  land- 
scape, and  turned  down  a  shady  lane,  shut  in  by  low  stone  walls.  Birds  in 
the  branches  sang  their  hearts  out ;  flowers  swayed  to  the  gentle  breeze  that 
rippled  across  the  mesa.  A  spot  in  which  to  dream ;  but  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Atwood,  in  brisk  conversation  with  Xoddie's  father,  broke  the  spell : 

"1  have  my  camera  here,  and  I  shall  take  the  group." 

Elna  drew  in  deep  breaths  of  the  pure  morning  air,  and  gazed  about  her 
with  ttie  delight  of  a  child. 

"Look!  Look!"  she  cried.  "AA'as  ever  grass  so  green  or  flowers  so 
bright?" 

But  Bradley's  eyes  were  on  a  different  mission. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together,  a  few 
centuries  ago.  You  were  a  little  Aztec  shepherdess,  a-tending  the  flocks  over 
there  on  the  blue  hills  :  and  I  brought  my  lute  every  day,  and  piped  for  you 
all  the  songs  I  knew." 

'T  a  shepherdess?"'  Elna  flushed  under  his  warm  regard:  and  to  hide 
her  confusion,  bent  over  and  brushed  the  midges  from  her  horse's  side  with 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 
T/fE    CRITICISM. 

W.    C.    AIORROW. 

Your  plan  to  lengthen  your  story  involves  many  problems,  requiring 
full  discussion. 

How  did  you  get  the  idea  that  50,000  words  would  make  a  book?  Books 
of  50,000  words  and  even  less  are  published  ;  but  their  length  is  against  their 
acceptance.  A  book  four  times  as  long  would  secure  eight  times  the  income. 
A  book  of  50,000,  and  even  70.000,  words  sells  for  $1.25.  At  the  usual 
royalty,  10  per  cent.,  the  author's  income  is  12^  cents.  A  $1.50  book  brings 
15  cents.  The  novel  of  100,000  words  has  a  better  sale,  as  the  people  demand 
as  much  as  possible  for  their  money.  A  book  of  75,000  words  is  little  better 
than  one  of  50,000,  and  the  royalty  is  the  same. 

In  planning  to  lengthen  your  story  to  75,000  words  you  abandon  the 
story  and  resort  to  filling.  That  is  worse  than  keeping  the  length  to  50,000 
words.  The  very  soul  of  a  story  lies  in  keeping  the  plot  constantly  evolving. 
There  should  never  be  a  halt.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  very  simple.  The 
reader  becomes  interested  in  the  destinies  of  the  central  characters.  When 
they  are  laid  aside  and  something  entirely  foreign  to  their  destiny  is  intro- 
duced, the  reader  has  to  suffer  a  violent  wrench  in  readjusting  his  point  of 
view,  abandoning  his  original  interest,  and  building  up  a  new  one.  Then  at 
last  he  has  to  revive  his  original  interest.  So,  I  deem  it  necessary  for  you 
to  drop  the  material  that  you  have  outlined.  Surely  your  fertility  is  sufficient 
for  the  devising  of  new  matter  concerning  the  two  principal  characters.  If 
it  is  not,  I  strongly  advise  against  the  other  plan  of  introducing  the  matter 
that  you  suggest. 

Our  great  school  for  fiction  is  the  drama.  You  will  see  that  on  the  stage 
the  play  moves  forward  all  the  time,  and  that  nothing  is  admitted  that  de- 
tracts from  the  central  interest,  or  that  diverts  the  auditor's  interest  by  violent 
means  into  new  channels,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  play  suffi- 
ciently long.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  dramatist,  so  it  is  with  the  novelist.  The 
great  problem  with  both  is,  not  to  be  put  to  it  to  invent  material  sufficient 
to  give  the  work  its  length,  but  what  of  all  the  matter  presenting  itself  can 
be  best  omitted,  to  hold  the  book  down  to  the  proper  length.  Unless  we  find 
ourselves  in  that  dilemma — unless  we  are  compelled,  in  holding  our  work  to 
a  proper  length,  to  employ  a  selective  sense  in  culling — we  may  know  that 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  in  resourcefulness,  that  our  invention 
still  needs  higher  training.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  lacking  in  those  re- 
gards. I  am  confident  that  you  can  expand  your  story  on  legitimate,  artistic, 
effective  lines. 

But  I  observe  your  old  enemy  returning  to  torment  you — your  proneness 
to  make  the  story  subordinate  to  its  setting.  That  shows  in  your  wish  to  use 
descriptive  matter  instead  of  a  faithful  effort  to  find  means  to  elaborate  your 
story  as  a  story.  Your  mind  and  heart  are  on  Mexico,  not  on  the  fate  of 
the  characters  of  your  story.  That  point  of  view  is  fatal  to  good  fiction.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  ever  placed  this  story  in  Mexico  ;  for  the  queerness  and 
beauty  of  the  country  are  your  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  prohibiting  you  from 
writing  that  which  you  first  ought  to  write,  a  story.  Be  assured  that  not  all 
of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Mexico  combined  could  possibly  prove  as 
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interesting-  on  paper  as  the  simplest  human  story,  with  a  cross-roads  black- 
smith shop  for  a  setting.  Has  your  attention  never  before  been  drawn  to 
that  immortal  truth — that  foundation  principle  of  fiction? 

A  story  is  radically  defective  unless  there  is  a  close  interlockino^  of  the 
interests  of  the  characters.  The  interests  of  each  character  should  affect  the 
interests  of  as  many  other  of  the  characters  as  possible.  That  was  the  master- 
art  of  the  two  greatest  story-tellers,  Dickens  and  Dumas.  The  interweaving 
that  they  did  was  wonderful.  The  philosophy  involved  in  it,  on  the  score  of 
interest,  is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  discussion.  But  in  your  plan  the 
hero  steps  out  of  the  story  through  many  chapters,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  the  other  characters.  Hence,  on  that  additional  account, 
your  use  of  the  new  matter  would  be  fatal — at  least,  inartistic,  and  therefore 
ineffective. 

My  one  point  of  view  is  the  world's  demand  for  interesting  fiction.  I 
beg  you  to  do  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking  over  this  story  before  you  finally 
decide  on  a  plan.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  eventually  make  a  fine  story  of  it. 
You  have  excellent  invention,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  be  discouraged 
about  on  the  score  of  rearranging  matters  on  a  surer  basis.  Remember, 
introduce  no  matter  whatever  that  does  not  concern  and  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  main  story. 


THE  PENCIL  SELLER. 
John  Dudley  Phelps. 

"Thank  you,  M'sieu !  Let  me  sharpen  it  for  you.     What? 

"Yes,  I  served  in  the  Great  War.  I  was  old,  then,  and  am  older  now — 
much  older ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  little  time.  Yes,  M'sieu,  I  left  one  foot  on 
the  field ;  but  then,  what  is  a  foot  more  or  less  to  the  old  ?  A  crutch  will 
suffice.  The  old  only  sit  and  wait.  And  I  left  much  dearer  than  life  itself 
on  the  field. 

"What  else  did  I  leave,  M'sieu?  Sons,  M'sieu,  sons — men.  Yes,  I 
will  tell  it  to  you. 

"I  was  born  in  a  village  of  Alsace.  It  was  France  then,  and  is  France 
again — forever,  please  God !  I  followed  my  father,  I  made  marine  diving 
suits.  The  helmet  was  my  specialty.  .  My  suits  have  been  in  every  sea,  and 
always  bring  back  their  men  safe.  My  suits,  M'sieu — But  I  wander.  Oh, 
I  was  proud  of  my  suits,  and  prouder  of  my  boys !  They  worked  in  my 
shop,  and  fine  boys  they  were,  M'sieu,  big  and  strong.  Not  like  me ;  but 
strong  and  tall.  We  were  happy  in  our  work ;  always  busy ;  always  more 
than  we  could  do,  because  we  loved  our  work  and  did  it  well. 

"We  of  Alsace,  as  you  know,  were  ruled  by  Germany.  What  could 
T  do,  M'sieu,  when  they  took  my  first  boy  for  their  army?  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  should  have  known — I  should  have  prepared  against  it ;  but  we 
were  too  busy.  I  did  not  want  them  to  get  my  other  boy,  too ;  so  I  sent 
him  to  Paris  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  there.  It  made  me  trouble,  but  I 
did  not  care.  Then  came  the  war.  I  do  not  know  why ;  we  of  the  masses 
never  know.     But  we  fight,  M'sieu.     Isn't  it  so? 

"I  heeded  the  first  rumor.     I  took  all  my  finest  tools  and  my  little 
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money,  and  went  to  Paris.  And  because  I  was  skilled,  they  gave  me  work 
— work  that  was  left  because  the  men  had  gone  to  fight.  The  soldiers  kept 
going ;  then  the  reserves  ;  then  the  higher  classes  ;  and  at  last  I  went.  Every- 
one who  could  help  was  needed ;  and  I  went  gladly. 

"Imagine  my  joy  when  I  met  my  boy  at  the  front !  He  was  in  the 
trenches.  They  had  seen  my  work,  and  knew  what  I  could  do ;  so  I  was 
put  to  repairing  and  making  gas  helmets.  You  know  the  gas  helmet,  M'sieu? 
It  is  to  protect  against  the  gas  of  the  Germans,  even  as  my  old  helmets 
protect  from  the  water.  I  was  cunning  in  my  work,  very  clever ;  and  some- 
times they  sent  my  second  boy  from  the  trenches  to  help  his  old  father. 

"My  first  boy?  I  knew  somewhere  he  was  fighting  against  us;  but 
his  heart  was  for  France.  We  of  France,  M'sieu,  are  all  for  France,  as  the 
Germans  are  all  for  Germany.  It  is  but  natural.  We  did  not,  like  Ger- 
many, build  up  armies ;  but  we  hoarded  our  love  for  our  country. 

"One  day  they  sent  Us  all  to  the  trenches,  even  I  who  was  old.  Ah, 
those  trenches !  Like  great  snakes  they  twisted  and  turned  across  the  fields ; 
and  the  cry  was  always  for  men  to  fill  them  out,  to  keep  them  full.  And 
their  ribs  were  always  empty.  We  went.  They  gave  us  helmets,  even  those 
I  had  made ;  and  they  were  good.     My  second  boy  and  I  were  side  by  side. 

"Then  the  Germans  came ;  and  before  them  came  the  yellow-green  gas, 
which  bites  out  your  throat  and  chokes  you.  We,  in  my  helmets,  were  safe. 
Came  the  Germans  all  in  helmets,  too.  One  could  not  tell  which  was  thicker, 
the  gas  or  the  enemy. 

Our  men  sprang  from  the  trenches  and  fought  them  hand  to  hand. 
We  who  are  old  cannot  fight  so ;  but  we  can  shoot.  My  second  boy  fought 
like  a  demon.     In  a  little  while  the  Germans  went  away — some  of  them. 

"I  looked,  and  my  second  boy  was  fighting  with  his  bayonet  a  big  Ger- 
man. I  knew  my  boy  because  of  his  helmet;  I  had  made  it  for  him.  It 
was  a  grand  fight,  M'sieu ;  yes,  it — it  was  a — a  grand  fight.  At  last  my 
second  boy  fell ;  and  the  German  pulled  ofif  his  gas  helmet  and  looked. 
And,  M'sievi,  the  'German'  was  my  first  boy.     And  then — and  then  he  fell. 

"I  do  not  know  how,  but  I  jumped  from  my  trench  and  went  to  them, 
the  boys  lying  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  how,  M'sieu ;  but  I  carried 
them  to  my  trench,  just  as  I  used  to  carry  them  when  they  were  small.  I 
do  not  know  how ;  but  we  who  are  old  do  many  things  we  do  not  know 
how.  I  pulled  ofif  the  helmet  from  my  second  boy;  and  he  looked,  at  me 
and  smiled.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  clasped  hands  and  smiled ; 
and  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled — and  died,  M'sieu.  And  I  was  glad 
their  mother  had  gone  before. 

"I  was  shot  in  the  foot,  M'sieu ;  but  I  did  not  know  and  did  not  care.  I 
do  not  care  now ;  I  have  a  crutch.    When  I  went  out  of  the  hospital  I  said : 

"  'Let  me  go  away.' 

"They  gave  me  money,  a  little.  I  had  a  little ;  and  I  came  to  America. 
T  wanted  to  go  away  from  all  the  horror,  to  rest;  so  here  I  am,  M'sieu. 

"See?  Here  is  the  cross  they  gave  me.  Aiy  boys  are  gone ;  my  business 
is  gone ;  my  foot  is  gone ;  and  soon  I  will  be  gone.  But  I  bear  the  cross — 
and  a  crutch. 

"A  dozen.  That  is  twelve.  Thank  you,  M'sieu!  Bring  them  back  to 
me,  M'sieu,  and  I  will  gladly  sharpen  them  for  you.  Bon  jour,  Bon  jour, 
M'sieu,  and  thank  you!     Bon  jour! 
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THE  TAVERN  GUEST. 
Fanny  Hodges  Newman. 

Bring  out  the  full  decanter,  Fate,  goodwife ! 

Just  as  it  comes  Fll  have  it,  sweet  or  gall. 
Down  to  the  lees,  the  red  lees,  pour  me  life ! 

My  heart  will  more  than  hold  it ;  give  me  all. 


THE  JAPANESE  THEATRE. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch. 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie. 

The  successful  run  in  New  York  of  an  American  version  of  the 
Japanese  play,  Bushido,  makes  doubly  interesting  the  fact  that  within  the 
month  this  same  play  has  been  given  in  San  Francisco  by  a  cast  of  Japanese 
players.  It  was  not  the  writer's  privilege  to  witness  this  performance ;  but 
he  had  the  deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  a  distinctive  bill  by  the  same  actors 
at  a  later  date. 

The  chances  for  entering  speedily  into  a  complete  enjoyment  of  any 
strange  artistic  expression  are  always  slight;  it  takes  time  to  become  adjusted 
to  the  unusual  conventions  by  which  a  new  or  foreign  art  develops  itself. 
The  quick  acceptance  and  surrender  to  the  art  of  the  Japanese  Theatre,  there- 
fore, comes  as  a  surprise  to  one  schooled  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Western  stage.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  people  so  formal  as  the 
Japanese  should  carry  their  formality  to  great  lengths  in  their  native  drama. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  with  all  its  artificiality  it  should  at  once  contrive  to 
be  so  dignified  and  moving  to  the  Occidental  mind. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  these  performances  at  the  National  Theatre 
was  their  triumph  as  pure  bits  of  decorative  art.  The  impression  carried 
away  was  pictorial ;  one  remembered  the  stage  groupings  more 
vividly  than  any  other  detail  of  the  drama.  These  effects  were  brought  about 
with  the  simplest  of  stage  properties — a  half  dozen  screens,  a  raised  plat- 
form, a  line  of  grass  mats.  Wherever  the  Japanese  genius  for  economy  of 
line  manifested  itself  the  mise  en  scene  was  perfect ;  it  was  only  when  rem- 
nants of  American  scene  painting  were  lugged  in  to  give  point  to  rural  back- 
grounds that  the  stage  pictures  became  involved  and  confused.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  extreme  frugality  of  setting  served  to  throw  the  human 
figures  into  sharp,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonious,  relief.  One  was  im- 
pressed by  the  emphasis,  without  being  conscious  of  its  existence.  Of 
course,  this  phase  of  scenic  art  has  its  proponents  even  in  the  Occident ;  but 
the  Western  mind  has  never  quite  been  able  to  achieve  the  simplicity  and 
finish  that  characterizes  all  the  arts  of  Japan.  One  gets  this  same  sweeping, 
completeness  in  Japanese  prints,  and  a  sense  of  reposeful  motion  that  is 
amazing. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  purely  decorative  quality  of  Japanese 
stage  groupings,  this  element  of  reposeful  motion  is  the  most  typical  note  in 
the  acting.  Action  upon  the  Japanese  stage  is  achieved  apparently  by  none 
of  the  restless  bodily  movements  which  we  have  been  misled  into  believing 
necessary,  or  at  least  desirable.     Indeed,  in  the  first  play  of  the  evening,  the 
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most  moving-  scenes  were  played  with  a  dignified  physical  calm  quite  at  odds 
with  our  accepted  standards. 

Briefly,  the  dramatic  situations  of  this  first  play  were  grouped  around 
the  efforts  of  a  faithful  judge  to  prevent  his  chief  from  being  deposed 
legally  by  a  suspicious  pretender.  In  the  end,  finding  it  impossible  to  dis- 
qualify the  claimant,  rather  than  submit  to  the  spurious  lord,  the  judge 
decides  to  commit  "hari  kari.  His  determination  is  shared  by  his  wife  and 
child,  both  intent  on  self-murder. 

In  a  scene  tense  and  pathetic  these  three  loyal  souls  discuss  with  a 
faithful  henchmen  their  tragic  doom.  The  four  figures  seated  upon  the 
inevitable  raised  platform  at  the  back  of  the  stage  never  for  a  moment 
shifted  their  positions  during  the  exhausting  act  which  followed ;  yet  the 
scene  was  vibrant  with  an  emotion  that  lost  nothing  in  its  admirable  re- 
straint. Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  expressiveness  of  the  actors'  voices, 
tull  of  a  singing  quality  reminiscent  of  French  performers  in  general  and 
the  Divine  Sarah  in  particular.  Added  to  this,  the  actors  were  perfectly 
trained  in  the  art  of  pantomine ;  not  the  restless,  vigorous  pantomine  of  the 
movies,  but  a  facial  mobility  and  expressiveness  of  gesture  that  always 
struck  the  proper  note. 

There  were,  however,  contrasting  moments  of  swift,  spirited  action. 
Such  a  physically  strenuous  incident  came  at  the  end  of  the  scene  just 
described,  when  exhausted  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  that  testimony 
for  the  confusion  of  the  pretender  had  been  secured.  The  spent  and  gasp- 
ing messengers  came  stag'gering  along  the  runway ;  and,  although  their 
actual  steps  were  few,  the  vividness  of  their  art  gave  the  audience  an 
impression  of  long  and  sustained  flight. 

Not  a  little  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance  was  due  to  the 
admirable  work  of  the  half-orchestra,  half-chorus,  screened  behind  a  gauze 
frame  at  the  left  of  the  stage.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  impression  of  this 
curious  and  supplementary  art.  In  a  simple  and  perhaps  crude  way,  it 
seems  almost  an  embryo  of  the  elaborate  music-dramas  which  we  have 
developed  to  such  a  complicated  degree.  Indeed,  if  the  figures  on  the  stage 
had  elected  to  keep  silence,  their  pantomine  would  have  received  adequate 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  these  subordinated  artists.  Particularly  striking 
were  the  rhythmic  drum-beats  that  served  to  give  emphasis  and  point  to  the 
long  and  agreeably  sustained  recitative  of  the  actors.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  emotional  speech  the  chorus  echoed  both  the  tone  and  emotion  of  the 
character,  in  an  interesting  and  novel  manner  that  gave  the  effect  of 
passionate  lament. 

It  is  always  easy  to  become  extravagant  over  the  exotic  and  bizarre,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  would  look  no  further  than  at  these  qualities 
in  Japanese  acting  for  their  enjoyment  and  profit.  But,  after  every  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  mere  novelty  of  seeing  a  Japanese  play  performed  in 
the  Japanese  manner,  there  still  remains  a  vast  amount  of  solid  and  uni- 
versal art  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  any  serious  student  of  the  drama. 

As  a  study  in  the  economical  use  of  material,  it  should  be  illuminating 
at  once  to  the  artist  and  the  story-writer — particularly  the  short  story-writer. 
To  blend  background  and  action  into  an  inobtrusive,  yet  closely  related 
whole,  is  the  task  of  every  writer  of  fiction.  Presenting  effective  pictures, 
working  up  effective  tableaux,  getting  the  maximum  of  action  with  the 
minimum  of  energy — there  is  not  a  point  in  art  of  the  Japanese  Theatre 
that  does  not  find  its  correlation  in  the  art  of  writing  in  general.  It  is  the 
picture  that  retains  the  final  hold  upon  the  mind.  Let  us  present  vivid  and 
clear  pictures  to  our  audiences  and  our  place  in  their  memories  will  be  secure. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR. 
Helen  Ellsworth  Wright. 

A  clumsy  .shadow  rocked  against  the  window  shade.  Ritben  Ramsey 
forg-ot  the  child  beside  him;  his  bent  body  straightened  again  into  military 
lines.  He  was  going  to  tell  his  wife  the  whole  story ;  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  that. 

The  child  gently  pulled  at  his  sleeve. 

"It  was  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  grandfather,"  she  prompted. 
Her  face  was  as  eager  as  if  she  heard  the  romance  for  the  first  time. 

Ruben  made  no  reply. 

"And  it  came  to  you,  grandfather — " 

"It  came  to  me,"  he  mechanically  repeated,  "that  I'd  got  to  write  to 
the  girl  at  home." 

"And  you  told  her?" 

"I  told  her  that  when  the  war  was  done,  I  was  coming  back  to  say  the 
things  I'd  meant  to  say  before,  and — couldn't." 

His  thoughts  drifted.     How  could  be  explain  to  his  wife! 

The  child  jogged  his  elbow.  "Fredericksburg's  the  place  you  left  off, 
grandfather.  .  .  .  Grandfather!  .  .  .  .Grandfather V 

"The  answer  came  at  Fredericksburg,  in  December,"  he  went  on.  "The 
girl  was  dead.  She  had  written  just  fifteen  words;  it  showed  where  the 
pen  fell." 

The  child  rubbed  her  cheek  contentedly  against  his  sleeve. 

From  the  meadow  came  a  chorus  of  frogs.  Across  the  way  in  the 
orchard,  the  trees  marched  over  a  moon-wrought  filigree.  The  shadow  still 
rocked  on  the  curtain.  Ruben  took  a  step  toward  it,  and  came  back  to  the 
child. 

"I — I  haven't  been  fair  to  your  grandmother!"  he  cried,  miserably.  "I 
haven't!  I've  kept  that  letter!  I've  read  it  Memorial  Days.  It's  in  my  best 
coat  pocket  now,  all  laid  out  for  tomorrow !  But  I  am  going  to  tell  her," 
he  finished.     "I'm  going  to  tell  her  tonight !" 

His  wife  was  knitting.  Her  voice  overflowed  the  little  living-room  and 
reached  the  culprit  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

"There  is  sunshine  in  my  soul  today 
And  peace,  and  light,  and  love." 

The  child  slid  to  a  chair.  Her  awed,  expectant  gaze  was  on  her  grand- 
father. Ruben  stumbled  across  to  a  table  near  his  wife.  The  room  seemed 
close  to  him.  He  wished  it  was  dark ;  it  would  be  easier,  somehow.  He 
thought  of  all  the  soldiers  asleep  in  the  Plot,  and  wondered  if  they  had  had 
secrets.  Well — Nozv  he  would  tell !  He  cleared  his  throat ;  but  he  could 
not  think  how  to  begin. 

His  wife  glanced  up;  there  was  a  delicate  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"Ruben !"  she  chided,  "I  never  saw  such  a  boy !  I've  been  cleaning  up 
your  suit  for  tomorrow  and  I  found — tacks  and  two  fishhooks,  both  in  your 
best  pants  pocket!     I  turned  every  pocket  in  that  whole  suit  inside  out." 

"Every  pocket?"  he  gasped.     "Every — pocket?" 

She  leaned  back,  surveying  him  fondly. 
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"There  was  fennel  seed,"  she  went  on,  "and  cubebs,  and  peppermint 
drops ;  and  Ruben — there  was  a  letter." 

He  steadied  himself  against  the  table.  Now,  he  must  tell.  He  moistened 
his  lips. 

"Did  you  find — thatf  was  all  he  could  say. 

She  bent  toward  him,  a  mist  of  love  in  her  eyes. 

"Dear,"  she  teased,  "don't  you  know  that  we're  old  folks?  The  idea 
of  keeping"  my  letters  when  their  words  are  all  worn  off !" 

Ruben  swayed.  She  thought  the  letter  was  hers !  For  a  moment  he 
was  tempted.  The  clock  ticked  noisily ;  he  heard  the  quick,  excited  breathing 
of  the  child ;  and  somehow  it  all  reminded  him  of  the  army  in  the  Plot. 
No,  he  must  confess.  He  thrust  his  hands  behind  him,  clasping  them  tightly. 
His  wife  was  smiling  up  at  him. 

"What  if  I  thought  it  was  foolish  to  keep  it?"  she  tested.  "What  if — 
T  put  that  letter  in  the  stove?" 

The  child  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"In  the  stove?"  she  shrilled.  "His  letter  from  her  who  was  my  might- 
have-been  Grandmother  Ramsey?" 

In  the  hush,  his  wife  rose.  She  reached  out  to  him,  a  helpless  little 
gesture  of  appeal.  She  sat  down  again  in  her  chair.  The  child  was  point- 
ing at  her  with  a  quivering  fore-finger. 

"You  burned  it  up,"  she  challenged,  "that  letter  that  he  carried  on 
him  through  Shiloh,  and  Vicksburg,  and  Lookout,  and — and  from-Atlanta- 
to-the-Seaf  You  burned  up  that  letter  that  he  reads  every  Memorial  out 
at  the  graveyard !" 

To  Ruben,  the  room  spun.  The  worst  had  come ;  he  wished  he  were 
in  the  Plot.  Now,  he  could  never  confess.  She  would  not  understand — 
she  who  had  never  hidden  one  thing  in  all  her  white  life.  He  groped 
toward  her.  She  was  sitting,  very  still,  in  the  painted  rocker.  Presently  he 
was  beside  her,  on  his  knees  and  pouring  ovit  his  heart — all  the  misery  of 
deception,  all  the  longing  to  tell. 

After  a  time,  she  spoke.  He  did  not  know  what  she  said.  She  was 
crying,  a  little  soft  cry  like  spring  rain.  Then  she  was  gone  and  he  was 
alone  with  his  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  chair. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  she  came  back.  When  she  did,  she  slipped 
down  beside  him. 

"Ruben,"  she  pleaded.  Her  voice  sounded  queer.  "Look,  Ruben ! 
You  must  look!" 

She  opened  a  little  lacquer  box.  The  first  thing  she  held  up  was  a 
brass  button. 

"W^-why,"  he  stammered,  "I  didn't  know  you  had — my — " 

"I  didn't !"  she  answered.  "It  wasn't  yours  at  all !"  Her  face  was 
white  to  the  lips. 

She  unwrapped  a  packet.  It  contained  a  folded  song.  Through  it  the 
years  had  spilled  their  rust.  Under  the  title,  "When  This  Cruel  War  Is 
Over,"  was  scrawled :  "Then  I'll  come  home  to  you. — Tom."  There  was 
a  paper  with  a  list  of  the  missing,  and  a  mark  beneath  one  name. 

Ruben  stared. 

"That's  all  there  is,"  she  declared,  steadily.  "That's  all  there  ever  was, 
but — I  kept  them.  At  first,  it  seemed  so  little  to  tell.  Then,  I  wanted  to, 
and — I  didn't  know  how.  Oh,  Ruben,  to  think  that  you  do  understand! 
You're  such  a  wonderful  bov !" 
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REVIEWS. 

Augusta  Fowler. 

Mr.  Herman  Whitaker's  "The  Planter,"  published  b}'-  Harper  and  Brothers  in 
March,  1909,  is  of  especial  present  interest.  It  was  a  faithful  narrative  of  conditions 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  a  foreshadowing  of  events  culminat- 
ing in  the  present  deplorable  predicament  of  that  unhappy  country. 

Mr.  Whitaker's  descriptions  are  clear,  though  at  times,  necessarily,  repugnant. 
Many  of  his  situations  are  melo-dramatic,  3'et  he  manages  them  with  as  little  offense  as 
is  consistent  with  the  truth. 

The  wonderful  poly-cromatic  countrj^  is  presented  with  the  glamour  of  a  skillful 
pen.      People,   plants,   trees,   vines,   insects — all   are   intensely   alive,    active,    individual. 

The  story  appeal  to  the  multitude.  Interest  is  cleverly  excited  by  the  introduction 
of  that  most  unpopular  creature,  the  promoter.  When  a  poor  widow  with  money,  and 
a  son  "coddled  from  the  cradle"  appears,  the  story  is  assured  a  reading.  That  this 
coddled  }'Outh  "was  once  caught  in  church  with  the  leaves  of  a  buccaneer  romance 
neatly  fitted  into  his  Bible"  promises  something  stronger  than  callow  crowing  on  the 
rubber  plantation  to  which  he  has  been  sent  as  manager;  the  plantation  in  which  his 
credulous  mother  has  invested  her  savings. 

An  added  incentive  to  prove  the  caliber  of  twenty-two-year-old  David  Mann, 
whose  devout  mother  had  "tried  to  force  his  youthful  clay  into  ecclesiastical  mould," 
is  the  declaration  of  the  pretty  home-girl  whose  love  he  sought,  that :  "I  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  marrying — your  mother."  With  this  behind  him,  and  the  admonition 
of  his  mother  that  he  "keep  out  of  drafts,"  he  goes  to  face  his  future  in  an  unknown 
land,  in  disheartening  incomprehension. 

Mexico  appears  to  David  to  be  close  to  dissolution.  Wharves,  railroads  and  their 
equipment,  houses  and  people  are  victims  of  rust,  dry-rot  and  disease.  Parasite-vines 
strangle  trees  and  suck  their  life.  "A  plague  of  orchids,  like  some  beautiful  leprosy, 
infested  the  trunks  and  limbs,  burning  unnaturally  in  mossy  shadows,  weighing  the 
sickly  air  with  clo3'ing  scents."  Despite  all  this :  "Romance  peeped  from  the  swad- 
dlings  in  which  David's  mother  had  smothered  it." 

There  is  a  girl  on  the  train,  and  David  flares  into  the  role  of  knight-errant — a 
small  victory  over  a  cowardly  "masher."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  David  is 
suasible  under  girl-influence. 

We  come  upon  a  distressful  picture  of  the  Yaquis — bronze  men  of  magnificent 
stature,  sold  bj'  the  government  to  the  planters,  for  eighty  dollars  a  head.  Here  is 
shown  the  dominant  mind  controlling  a  company  of  strong  men — men  whose  ancestors 
were  of  conquering  blood ;  men  whose  deterioration  is  of  the  weak  patience  of  their 
endurance ;  human  detritus  from  the  valleys  and  the  caves  of  the  giant  mountains. 

This  dominant  man  is  Sefior  Hertzer,  a  merciless  creature  most  repellent :  "A 
sybarite  of  the  howling  wilderness."  He  loves  his  daughter,  his  dogs  and  his  horses, 
and  is  vigilant  of  their  welfare.  He  loves  flowers  and  fragrance,  pleasant  vistas  and 
music.  But  he  does  not  love  the  women.  He  uses  them,  he  bends  and  breaks  them, 
as  well  as  most  men  who  come  within  his  commercial  environment.  "Grim  humor 
wrinkled  his  large,  coa'rse  mouth." 

The  Planter  is  worth}^  of  the  most  attentive  reading,  not  only  for  the  story,  which 
is  attractive  and  strong,  but  for  the  wonderful  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  gleaned 
from  its  pages.  The  truth  of  the  telling  compels  respect.  The  interest  in  the  story 
gains  as  it  moves,  until,  toward  the  end,  the  headlong  run  is  brought  abruptly  against 
a  terrible  tragedy,  the  termination  of  all  the  tragedies  for  which  the  miserable  Senor 
Hertzer  is  answerable. 

The  end  is  sincere  and  satisfactory — to  the  reader,  to  the  girl,  and  to  the  coddled 
David  Mann. 

"Tales  of  California  Yesterdays,"  by  Rose  L.  Ellerbe,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  a  generation  ago.  They  love  and  hate ;  farm  and 
frolic ;  beat  their  mission  slaves  and  pet  them ;  imprison  and  release  them.  And  to 
add  spice  to  romance,  a  priest  falls  in  love  with  an  artist-girl. 

"The  outlines  of  the  crumbling  adobe  walls  were  limned  against  the  blue  of  the 
summer  sky.  The  afternoon  sun  threw  soft,  rose-colored  lights  upon  the  blotched 
3'ellow  walls  and  broken,  shadowy  arches.  With  intent  eyes  the  little  artist  studied 
the  coloring,  the  charm  of  age  and  story  which  so  appealed  to  her,  while  Father 
Sepulveda,  strolling  up  and  down  the  walk  bej'ond,  watched  the  artist. 

"  'She's  a  fairer  picture  herself  than  any  she  will  ever  paint.  Father  Sepulveda 
thought,  with  a  quick  smile  on  his  clean,  dark  face." 
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The  end  is  not  the  unexpected. 

There  are  humor  and  pathos,  death  and  marriage.  An  unwilling,  weeping  bride 
goes  to  the  altar.  ^    '' 

"The  white  satin  wedding  gown  of  Senora  Trinidad  Salvador  bore  always  the  stain 
of  tears. 

In  this  little  book  is  garnered  the  gamut  of  human  emotions.  Many  an  authentic 
transcript  is  shown  m  the  form  of  a  short  story.  Pathetic  pictures  of  an  unique  life 
are  treated  with  understanding  and  grace.  A  book  well  worth  acquiring  for  its  human 
and  Its  historical  interest. 

"Helps  for  Student-Writers,"  by  Hillard  E.  Hawkins,  is  in  truth  "An  illuminating 
study  of  literary  technique  for  the  student  and  critic;  a  practical  guide  for  the  short 
story  writer."     Price,  $1.     Denver.  Colorado. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

jNIary  Camerox  Bexjamix. 

Of  all  the  g-ifts  that  heaven  can  send 
The  best  is  a  beloved  friend. 
You  may  have  beauty,  health  and  land, 
And  gold  and  ships  at  your  command ; 
But  if  ojic  friend  you  are  not  worth 
You  are  the  poorest  soul  on  earth. 


THE  SPRIXT. 

Kathleen  jMaxsfield. 

Sister  Cicely's  message  came  while  we  were  at  breakfast;  I  read  it  to  Tom. 

"  'Come  down  over  week-end  and  see  brilliant  sister's  performance.'  "' 

Three  hours  later  I  was  sitting  at  her  side  in  the  darkened  theater,  witnessing  the 
first  trj'-out  of  the  new  film.  It  was  a  charming  picture.  Cicely  and  Xed  Staughan 
took  the  lead  in  a  dance  performed  by  a  sextette.  The  series  of  dances  had  been 
Cicely's  idea,  and  in  it  she  had  been  ably  seconded  bj'  Ned. 

I  am  speaking  familiarly  of  him,  though  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  before. 
He  came  up  when  the  lights  went  on,  and  stood  beside  Cicely  while  thej'  both  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  directors  and  the  other  participants  in  the  dance.  He  was 
so  fine  and  manly  that  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  Afterward,  in  her  room  at  the  hotel 
Cicely  told  me  of  him. 

"You  know  what  my  other  marriage  w^as,  sister.  Forced  into  a  hateful  union  when 
I  was  sixteen,  I  tried  hard  to  do  my  part  until  his  death.  I  thought  I  should  never 
venture  again ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  thirt>'-two  j-ears,  I  am  really  in  love. 

"There  is  just  one  drawback,  dear,  and  that  is,  his  poverty.  Oh,  I  do  love  the 
comforts  of  life !     x\nd  I  can  have  them,  too,  if  I  choose." 

Then  she  told  me  of  Edwards,  the  director,  rich,  and  in  love  with  her,  I  had 
noticed  him  at  the  theater,  and  guessed  his  feelings  toward  Ciceh-  from  the  way  he 
looked  at  her.  He  had  a  strong  face,  a  magnetic  personality.  I  felt,  though,  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  tread  on  a  fellow  man  on  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

We  all  went  out  to  lunch  at  the  Country  Club.  Cicelj-  paired  off  with  Xed.  I  was 
with  Salty  Le\w.  a  pretty  Jewish  girl,  graceful  and  full  of  fun.  She  had  eyes  only  for 
Edwards,  who  joined  us  in  the  afternoon. 

"Look  at  him!"  she  whispered.  "He  doesn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show  with  your 
sister,  but  he  can't  keep  away  from  her.  I  don't  wonder  they  all  love  her,  she  is  so 
sweet  and  charming." 

"How  long  have  you  known  Edwards  ?"  I  asked  her,  still  watching  and  puzzling 
over  the  man. 

"Since  long  before  he  was  Edwards."  She  spoke  bitterly.  "When  we  were  little 
children  attending  the   same   school  on  the   East   side,  his   name   was   Israel   Alarkey. 
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Oh  yes,  he  is  a  Jew.  When  he  began  in  the  movie  business  he  changed  his  name  for 
business  reasons ;  but  he  is  still  Izzy  Markey." 

So,  tlmt  was  the  cause  of  the  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  as  they  followed  him !  He 
had  trampled  everything,  even  love,  on  his  upward  way. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Cicely  walking  with  Edwards — or  Markey,  as  I  thought  of 
him — later  on.  •  I  fancied  there  was  still  the  look  of  indecision  in  her  eyes ;  or  was  it 
fear?  Surely  she  would  not  throw  away  the  pure  gold  for  the  dross?  They  came  up 
to  me;  and  soon  after  we  joined  the  crowd  in  the  room  where  the  dancing  was  going 
on.     We  made  an  excuse  to  be  alone,  and  she  unburdened  herself  to  me. 

"Sister,  I'm  in  trouble.  I  feel  that  Providence  sent  you  here.  Your  brain  is 
clearer  than  mine — I  know  you  can  find  a  v>ay  out  of  the  tangle  for  me. 

"Both  men  proposed  to  me  today;  I  accepted  Ned.  But  Edwards  has  a  whip  to 
hold  over  my  head,  and — Oh,  sister,  my  heart  will  break  if  he  does  what  he  threatens 
to  do!" 

Then  the  whole  story  came  out.  It  seems  that,  some  weeks  before.  Cicely  went 
out  motoring  with  Edwards,  and  they  had  a  break-down.  It  happened  near  a  country 
inn.  When  they  went  in  to  telephone  for  a  repair  man — and  to  have  a  rarebit,  or 
some  such  refreshment — Cicely  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  proprietor  was  the  old 
French  chef  they  had  employed  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  delighted,  and  called  his 
wife ;  and  she  was  Cicely's  nurse !  Of  course  Nurse  "poor-lambed"  her,  and  made 
much  of  her.  She  took  Cicely  to  her  own  apartments ;  and  Cicely  decided  that  she 
would  remain  there  for  the  night.  Edwards,  whose  car  was  repaired  in  a  surprisingly 
brief  time,  sulkily  went  back  to  town  soon  after  supper. 

The  chef  and  his  wife  were  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  inn,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  near  murder,  the  outcome  of  a  drunken  quarrel,  the  night  before.  The 
morning  papers  headlined  the  affair,  and  in  consequence  the  joy-riders  were  avoiding 
the  place.  The  old  couple  knew  Edwards — he  had  been  there  before  with  girls  from 
his  company ;  but  instead  of  warning  Cicely,  their  one  thought  was  to  keep  from  her 
the  fact  that  they  were  conducting  a  road  house.  As  the  resort  was  deserted,  this  was 
not  difficult. 

Edwards  came  in  the  morning  and  took  Cicely  home.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
old  couple  sought  her  and  told  her  the  whole  story.  Moreover,  they  confessed  that 
Edwards  had  telephoned  before  leaving  the  city  for  a  private  dining  room,  which 
stamped  the  break-down  as  a  fake. 

Cicely  was  horrified ;  and  wrote  to  Edwards,  begging  him  never  to  mention  that 
she  had  passed  the  night  in  such  a  place.    Indiscreet?   Rather!    Later  on  she  realized  it. 

This  very  afternoon  he  had  shown  her  the  letter ;  and  when  she  refused  to  marry 
him,  he  threatened  to  send  the  letter  to  Ned.  Cicely  was  badly  frightened.  Ned  was 
a  Southerner,  and  very  conventional.  He  would  never  excuse  anything  that  savored 
of  notoriety. 

I  advised  her  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Ned ;  but  she  could  not  do  it.  My 
Irish  blood  boiled.  I  would  fight  for  Cicely,  I,  singly  and  alone,  would  get  her  out  of 
the  tangle. 

Later,  finding  myself  Mr.  Markey's  partner  on  the  golf  links,  I  brought  the  con- 
versation around  to  Cicely's  first  marriage.  I  dwelt  on  her  patience  and  sweetness, 
appealing  to  his  sympathies  in  every  way  possible.  All  of  which  had  an  effect  quite 
the  opposite  from  the  one  I  planned.  He  wanted  her  more  than  ever,  he  told  me. 
He  was  in  a  position  financially  to  make  up  to  her  for  all  she  had  suffered. 

"But  she  doesn't  love  you !"  I  urged.  "And — I  fancy  her  heart  is  attracted  else- 
where." 

He  laughed  mirthlessly  as  his  gaze  followed  the  two  lovers  who  walked  through 
Elysian  fields. 

"Love !  Cicely  has  common  sense.  I'm  not  afraid  of  my  rival."  He  looked 
after  the  pair,  calculation  in  his  eyes.  "She  loves  gaiety,  travel,  fine  feathers.  I'll  get 
her." 

We  rested  on  a  grassy  bank.  Busy  with  my  thoughts,  I  at  first  did  not  notice  that 
he  had  taken  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  He  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether,  or  not,  he 
should  read  it  to  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  in  Cicely's  handwriting,  and  guessed  it  was 
the  incriminating  letter.     How  I  hated  his  crafty  smile  as  he  looked  at  me ! 

Suddenly  a  thought  came.  I  forgot  everything  but  the  fact  that  the  piece  of  paper 
stood  between  my  beautiful  Cicely  and  her  happiness.  I  snatched  the  letter  from  his 
grasp  and  ran  along  the  golf  links  with  all  the  speed  I  could  muster — and  Tom  says 
I  am  some  sprinter. 

I  could  hear  Edwards'  stumbling  pursuit.  There  was  a  ravine  at  the  left  of  the 
links,  and  I  made  for  it.  Just  as  I  had  crossed  the  deepest  part  and  was  about  to 
climb  up  the  side,  I  tripped  and  fell.  One  hand  doubled  under  me ;  but  the  letter  was 
in  the  other  hand,  and  I  carried  it  to  my  teeth  as  Edwards  reached  me.     Before  his 
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eyes,  as  he  snatched  at  it,  I  tore  the  thin  sheet  with  my  teeth  until  it  lay  in  scattered 
flakes  on  the  ground. 

He  sat  on  a  rock,  watching  me  as  I  slowly  extricated  my  prisoned  hand,  rolled  over 
and  got  to  my  feet.  I  brushed  the  dirt  from  my  dress  and  looked  defiantly  at  him.  A 
full  minute  we  gazed ;  then  the  funny  aspect  of  the  affair  struck  us.  Our  peals  of 
laughter  echoed  through  the  ravine ;  and  I  knew  that  never  again  could  I  actively 
dislike  Izzy  Markey. 

"You  win,  little  sister,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath.  "But  woman 
alive,  what  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  film  of  you  and  me  as  we  did  that  sprint,  and  of 
you  as  you  tore  the  paper  with  your  teeth !  Let  me  tell  you  right  here  that  I  have 
changed  my  ambition  all  of  a  sudden.  Life  with  you  would  be — spicy  to  say  the  least. 
I  like  a  good  fighter,  even  if  her  victory  is  my  loss.  If  you  are  open  for  an  engage- 
ment, either  in  my  home  or  in  my  film  company — " 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Markey — "  he  glanced  quickly  at  me  as  I  hastily  changed  the 
name  to  Edwards — "I'm  afraid  I  should  have  to  consult  my  husband  on  the  subject." 

"Who  told  of— of— ?" 

"No  one  has  to  tell  me  things.  I  feel  'em  here  !"  and  I  struck  my  heart  so  melo- 
dramatically that  he  roared  with  laughter. 

He  became  silent  in  a  moment ;  his  thoughts  seemed  far  away.  All  at  once  they 
came  back  to  the  immediate  present — or  so  I  judged — as  Sallv  Levy  crossed  the  range 
of  vision  at  a  distance.  She  was  alone.  He  started  up,  and  then,  remembering,  turned 
to  assist  me  up  the  bank. 

"Don't  mind  me !"  I  smiled  understandingly  at  him.  "Run  right  along.  I  see 
Cicely  beckoning  to  me  from  the  other  side." 

He  went — but  not  to  Cicely. 


THE    SPRINT. 
WORKING  SCENARIO 

1 — Interior  of  a  darkened  theatre,  close  to  the  screen,  showing  Cicely  and  Ned  Staug- 

han  taking  the  lead  in  a  dance  performed  by  a  sextette. 
2 — Interior  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  audience.     Lights  on.     Crowd  enthusiastic  over 

the  film  picture  it  has  just  seen. 

LEADER— CICELY  COLBY  AND  NED  STAUGHAN,  WHO  TOOK  THE  LEAD 
IN  THE  DANCE  SCENE. 

3 — Close-up  of  Cicely  and  Ned.     Their  emotions  over  the  success  of  the  dance  scene. 

4 — Camera  farther  back,  but  close  to  scene.  Cicely  and  Ned  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  other  participants  in  the  dance  scene. 

LEADER— MARKEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FILM  COMPANY. 
5 — Close-up  of  Markey,  gazing  toward   Cicely,  his   eyes  narrowed.     He  is   scheming 

to  get  her  into  his  power. 
6 — Back  to  4.     Enter  scene  Markey ;   congratulates   Cicely  and  Ned.     Markey  offers 

to  take  Cicely  home  in  his  automobile ;  she  consents.    As  they  leave  the  scene,  Ned 

takes  a  step  after  them,  pauses. 
7 — Close-up  of  Ned's  face,  to  show  by  his  emotions  that  he  loves  Cicely. 
8 — Exterior  of  the  theatre,  close  to  Markey's  automobile.     He  helps  Cicely  in,  then 

asks  her  to  wait  until  he  buys  a  cigar.     She  nods  consent,  and  he  turns  away. 
9 — ^Interior  of  the  store.     Markey  buys  cigars,  and  goes  to  telephone. 
10 — Close-up  of  Markey  telephoning. 

LEADER— MONSIEUR  TRUDEL,   PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  ROAD-HOUSE. 

11 — Interior  of  the  road  house.  Monsieur  Trudel  and  his  wife;  she  is  reading  a  news- 
paper.    Monsieur  hears  the  telephone  ring,  and  starts  toward  it. 

12 — ^Close-up  of  Monsieur  at  the  telephone. 

13 — Back  to  10.     Markey,  speaking  into  the  telephone,  says : 

Cut-in-Leader — "This  is  Markey  speaking.  I  want  a  private  room  and  supper  for  two." 
Back  to  scene.     Continuation  of  Markey  speaking. 

14— =^acl^  tQ  12,     Monsieur  fissefits,  an4  turns  ^wgy  frpm  the  telephone,  shaking  his 
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head.      Speaks   to   his   wife.      She   shakes   her   head.      It   is   evident   that   thev   are 
troubled. 

15 — Back  to  the  position  of  8.     }*Iarkey  gets  into  the  automobile  and  starts  the  car. 
16 — Close-up  of  Markey  and  Cicely  in  the  car.     He  says : 
Cut-in-Leader — "It's  a  lovely  night;  let's  take  a  spin  into  the  country." 
Back  to  scene.     Cicely  nods  her  consent. 

17— Road  scene.     Auto  comes  to  a  stop.     I\Iarkey  gets  out  and  pretends  to  look  for 
engine  trouble. 

LEADER— PRETEXDIXG    TO    LOOK    EOR    ENGINE    TROUBLE    MARKEY 

SECRETLY  TURNS  OX  THE  FAUCET  OF  THE  GAS  PIPE. 
18 — Close-up  of  IMarkcA'  turning  on  the  faucet. 

19 — Back  to  the  position  of  17.     ]\Iarkey  gets  into  the  car  and  starts  it  again. 
20 — A  new  road  scene.     Automobile  comes  to  stop.     ]\Iarkey  and  Cicely  get  out,  and 

he  again  pretends  to  look  for  trouble. 
21 — Close-up  of  the  two.     ]\Iarkev  turns  toward  Cicely  with  a  gesture  of  despair.     It 

is  apparent  that  he  is  explaining  that  they  cannot  continue  in  the  car.     Raising  his 

hand,  he  points  toward  a  house  dimly  seen  in  the  distance. 
22 — Exterior  of  small  road  house. 

23 — Back  to  21.  ^larkey  indicates  that  Cicely  shall  remain  while  he  goes  to  house. 
Cut-in-Leader — "A  Little  Supper  While  We  Wait  for  the  Repair  i\Ian  from  Town?" 
24 — Interior  of  the   road  house — same  as   11.     Enter  Markey,   and   is  greeted  by  the 

oroprietor.     His  wife  courtesies ;  and  it  is  shown  by  the  actions  of  both  that  i\Iar- 

key  is  no  stranger  to  the  place.     With  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  taking  in  the  room, 

Markey  remarks  on  the  absence  of  revellers.  Monsieur  replies : 
Cut-in-Leader — "Monsieur  Read   of  the   Raid?     The   People  are   Scared  Away.     You 

and  the  Lady  Have  the  Place  to  Yourselves." 

Back  to  scene.     Markey  asks  to  see  the  room  reserved  for  him.     ]\Ionsieur  leads 

the  way  toward  the  room,  which  is  on  the  second  floor. 
25 — Interior   of   private   dining   room.      Enter   ^larkey   and    his    host.      ]\Iarkey   gazes 

about   with    satisfaction.      Enter   ^Monsieur's   wife,   and   places    silver-ware   on   the 

table. 
26 — Close  to  Markey  and  his  host.     Markey  says : 
Cut-in-Leader — "The  Sight  of  Another  Woman  Will  Give  the  Lady  More  Confidence. 

Would  Your  Wife  Welcome  Her?" 

Back  to  scene.     ^lonsieur  nods,  and  calls  his  wife.     She  enters  scene,  and  agrees 

to  welcome  the  lady.     Markey  rubs  his  hands  and  smiles. 
27 — Interior  of  the  road  house — same  position   as   11.     Monsieur   on.     Enter   ^Nlarke}' 

and  Cicely.     Monsieur  hurries  toward  them. 
28 — Close-up  to  the  three.     Register  great  surprise  in  the  faces  of  Cicely  and  ]^Ionsieur, 

as  they  recognize  each  other.     Cicely,  turning  toward  Markey,  cries : 
Cut-in-Leader — "He  Is  an  Old  Chef  of  Our  Famih'!" 

Back  to  scene.     Monsieur  beckons  excitedh^  to  his  wife. 
29 — At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  camera  tilted  so  as  to  show  the  proprietor's  wife  at  the 

head  of  the  stairs.     She  starts  down. 
30 — Back  to  the  position  of  28.     Enter  the  woman,  and  clasps  Cicely  in  her  arms. 
31 — Close-up   of  the   two   women,   showing  the  back   of   Cicely,   and   the   face   of  the 

proprietor's  wife.     Dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  the  woman  sobs : 
Cut-in-Leader — "And  to  Think  Old  Nurse  has  Found  Her  Lamb  !"' 

Back  to  scene.     Continuation  of  happ}^  sobbing. 
32 — Position  of  28.     With  her  arm  about  Cicely,  the  woman  leads  her  away.     As  they 

exit,  ^Nlarkey  starts  after  them.     Monsieur  steps  before  him,  barring  his  way.     He 

says : 
Cut-in-Leader — "IMademoiselle    is    Our    Guest.      She    Shall    Never    Know    That    This 

Is  a  Road  House.     You  Say  Your  Car  Needs  Fixing?     Good!  Have  Him  Fixed. 

Come  Back  In  the  Morning." 

Back  to  scene.     The  old  man  points  toward  the  door.     With  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, ]\Iarkey  turns  away. 

LEADER— A  WEEK  LATER.  AT  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB. 

33— Exterior  scene.     A  path,  lined  with  shrubs.     Cicely  and  Ned  are  walking,  tennis 
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rackets  in  hand.     Close  to  the  camera  they  stoo,  as  Ned,   feelin.a;  in  his  pockets, 

finds  that  he  has  forgotten  to  bring  the  balls.     Telline  her  to  wait,  he  turns  back 

toward  the  club  house.     As  he  exits,  enter  Markey.     Cicely  explains  why  Ned  has 

gone  back.     They  sit  down  on  the  grass. 
34 — Exterior  of  the  club  house.     Ned  comes  out,  the  balls  in  his  hand. 
35 — Back  to  Cicely  and  Markey — close-up.     Markey  proposes. 
36 — Exterior  scene — path  lined  with  bushes.     Ned  comes  to  a  sudden  stop  as  he  sees 

Markey  proposing  to  Cicely. 
37 — Back  to  35.     Markey  has  Cicely's  hand,  and  is  ardently  pleading  his  cause. 
38 — Short   scene   of  Ned   oushing  his   way   into   the   bushes   on   the   side   of   the   path 

opposite  Cicely  and  Markey. 
39 — Back  to  37.     Markey  finishes  with  his  proposal.     Cicely  shakes  her  head  in  refusal. 
40 — Flash  scene  of  Ned's  head  and  shoulders  in  the  bushes.     Register  his  joy. 
41 — ^Back  to  39.     Markey  takes  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  holds  it  up.     Cicely  leans  and 

reads :  '         : 

ON  SCREEN — Lower  part  of  folded  letter,  reading:  "And  then  mv  old  friends  told 
me  that  the  place  is  a  road  house.  I  beg  that  vou  will  keen  the  matter  secret. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CICELY  COLBY." 

Back  to  scene.   Markey  threatens  to   show  the  letter  if  she  does  not  promise  to 

marry  him.     Register  Cicely's  emotions  of  dismay  and  fear.     Cut  to 
42 — Ned;    head   and    shoulders.     His   emotions   as   he   learns   that   Markey  had   taken 

Cicely  to  a  road  house. 
43 — Back  to  41.    Now  Cicely  and  Markey  are  on  their  feet.     Cicely  oleads  with  Markey 

for  the  letter.     He  refuses.     Suddenly  she   snatches  it  from  his  hand,  and   runs. 
44 — Flash  scene  of  Ned  coming  hurriedly  out  of  the  bushes. 
45 — Cicely  running  toward  the  camera,  followed  closely  by  Markey.     She  stumbles  and 

falls.     Markey  drops  to  his  knees  by  her  side. 
46 — Scene  of  Ned  running  to  the  rescue. 
47 — Back  to   Cicely  and   Markey  on  the   ground — r1ose-uo.     One  of   Cicely's   arms   is 

pinned  beneath  her ;  the  other  is  extended  holding  the  letter.     As  Markey  reaches 

for  the  letter,  Cicely  tears  it  with  her  teeth. 
48 — New  scene — camera  farther  back.    Enter  Ned.  very  angry.     ATarkey  rises  and  faces 

him ;  Cicely  struggles  to  a  sitting  position.     In  reply  to  Ned's  hot  words,  Markey 

smilingly  says : 
Cut-in-Leader — "We  Were  Practicing  A   Scene  In   A  New   Play   I   Am  to   Produce." 

Back  to  scene.    Markey  smiles  into  Ned's  troubled  face ;  then  offers  to  help  Cicely. 

She   shakes   her  head,   making  it  plain  that   she  prefers  to   remain   where   she   is. 
49 — Close-up  of  Cicely's  hand  feeling  about  for  the  pieces  of  torn  letter. 
50 — Back  to  48.    Markey  looks  at  his  watch,  and  savs  he  must  be  leaving.     He  bows  to 

Ned  who  does  not  respond,  and  leaves  scene.    Ned  speaks  to  Cicely,  pointing  in  the 

direction  taken  by  Markey.     She  shakes  her  head,  and  smilingly  invites  him  to  be 

seated  at  her  side.     With  relief  in  his  face,  Ned  sits. 
51 — Close-up  of  Cicely's  hand  feeling  for  the  pieces  of  torn  letter. 
52 — Close-up  of  the  two  sitting  on  the  ground.     Ned  takes  Cicely's  hand  and  proposes 

to  her.     She  interrupts  him,  calling  his  attention  to  something  in  the  distance.     As 

he  turns  his  head  to  look,  she  raises  her  hand  to  her  breast,  intending  to  hide  the 

pieces  of  torn  letter.     But  he  turns  and  catches  her  in  the  act.     Smilingly  he  opens 

her  hand  and  takes  the  bits  of  paper. 
53 — Close-up  of  Cicely's  face.     Register  her  emotions,  as  she  believes  that  she  is  about 

to  lose  the  man  she  loves. 
54 — Back  to  the  position  of  52.     Still  smiling,  Ned  places  the  torn  letter  on  the  ground, 

strikes  a  match,  and  burns  the  paper.     Register  Cicely's  surprise,  her  relief.     Ned 

turns  back  toward  her  and  tells  her  that  he  knows  the  truth.     In  answer  to  his 

question  she  nods  her  head.    Ned  joyously  clasps  her  in  his  arms.     Cicely  is  twisted 

by  the  sudden  onslaught,  and  struggles  to  her  knees.     Thus,  each  on  their  knees, 

their  lips  meet.    Fade  out. 

THE  END. 
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INTERVIEWS. 

Eva  Hamilton  Young. 

You  and  I,  reader,  have  grown  older  by  a  number  of  years  since  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  wrote  the  little  poem  the  payment  for  which  bought  her  first  pair  of  dancing 
slippers. 

Since  that  time,  many  books  of  poems  have  come  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
woman.  "Poems  of  Sentiment"  was  the  first,  was  it  not?  Or  did  "Poems  of  Passion"' 
head  the  list? 

"Poems  of  Pleasure,"  "Poems  of  Power,"  "Poems  of  Progress,"  "Poems  of  Prob- 
lems"— how  the  list  grows  with  the  years!  "Maurine,"  a  love  story  in  verse;  "Three 
Women,"  a  story  in  verse — "The  best  thing  I  have  ever  done,"  she  says;  "Kingdom  of 
Love;"  "Every-day  Thoughts,"  a  book — her  largest  and  greatest —  in  prose  and 
verse ;  "Men,  Women  and  Emotions."  a  skillful  analysis  of  social  habits,  cus- 
toms and  follies ;  "The  Beautiful  Land  of  Nod,"  poems,  songs,  stories  and 
allegories  dealing  with  child-Hfe ;  "An  Ambitious  Man,"  a  realistic  novel 
of  the  modern  school  of  fiction ;  "Sailing  Sunny  Seas,"  a  book  of  prose  and  poems  in 
her  best  and  sunniest  vein,  illustrated  (camera)  by  the  author ;  "Cameos,"  a  dainty 
and  distinctive  gift  book;  "The  Art  of  Being  Alive,"  which  deals  with  such  topics  as 
"A  Sense  of  Humor,"  "Thought  Trails,"  "The  Life  Worth  While" — and  there  are 
more. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Silhouette,  written  at  "The  Bungalow,"  Granite 
Bay,  Short  Beach,  Connecticut,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  (Mrs.  Robert  Wilcox)   says: 

"I  should  like  to  grant  your  request  and  write  something  especially  for  The 
Silhouette;  but  as  my  work  is  all  under  contract,  I  doubt  if  I  would  be  permitted  to 
do  so. 

"My  editor  was  averse  even  to  the  granting  of  an  interview  to  a  fashion  magazine, 
to  which  I  gave  some  of  my  ideas  about  dress.  He  said  that  all  my  ideas  belonged  to 
the  four  magazines  and  the  syndicate  which  he  represented. 

"Regretting  that  I  cannot  bestow  the  favor  that  you  ask,  I  am 

"Sincerely  yours,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox." 

Another  letter  from  Connecticut,  written  at  "Thrushwood,"  Riverside,  is  from 
Irving  Bacheller,  the  novelist. 

"Ignorance  of  my  own  incapacity,"  says  Mr.  Bacheller,  with  a  modesty  unlooked- 
ior  in  a  writer  of  his  prominence,  "has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  help  to  me. 

"Then,  too.  I  had  always  a  great  love  for  my  task.  It  has  interested  me  even 
when  it  has  failed  to  interest  the  public.  For  the  rest  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife  and 
good  health — the  three  best  things  in  the  world — have  been  my  source  of  strength. 

"Considering  how  great  they  were,  I  have  sadly  failed. 

"Yours  sincerely,  Irving  Bacheller." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Jack  London's  life  was  the  writing  of  three  articles 
of  advice  to  3'oung  writers,  which  were  contributed  to  The  Occident.     Quoting  briefly: 

"Let  me  give  a  few  painfully  acquired  generalizations.  Don't  quit  your  job  in 
order  to  write  unless  there  is  none  dependent  upon  you.  Fiction  pays  best  of  all,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  fair  quality,  is  more  easily  sold.  Avoid  the  unhappy  ending,  the  harsh, 
the  brutal,  the  tragic,  the  horrible — if  a'ou  care  to  see  in  print  the  things  you  write.  (In 
this  connection  don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say.) 

"Don't  dash  off  a  six-thousand-word  story  before  breakfast.  Don't  write  too  much. 
Concentrate  on  one  story,  rather  than  dissipate  over  a  dozen.  Don't  loaf  and  invite 
inspiration  ;  light  out  after  it  with  a  club ;  and  if  you  don't  get  it  you  will  nontheless 
get  something  that  looks  remarkably  like  it.  Set  yourself  a  "stint,"  and  see  that  you 
do  that  "stint"  each  day;  you  will  have  more  words  to  your  credit  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

"Study  the  tricks  of  the  writers  who  have  arrived.  They  have  mastered  the  tools 
with  which  you  are  cutting  your  fingers.  They  are  doing  things,  and  their  work  bears 
the  internal  evidence  of  how  it  is  done.  Don't  wait  for  some  good  Samaritan  to  tell 
you,  but  dig  it  out  for  yourself. 

"Keep  a  notebook.  Travel  with  it,  eat  with  it,  sleep  with  it.  Slap  into  it  every 
stray  thought  that  flutters  into  your  brain.  Cheap  paper  is  less  perishable  than  gray 
matter,  and  lead  pencil  markings  endure  longer  than  memory. 

"And  work.  Spell  it  in  capital  letters.  WORK.  WORK  all  the  time.  Find  out 
about  this  earth,  this  universe ;  this  force  and  matter,  and  the  spirit  that  glimmers  up 
through  force  and  matter  from  the  maggot  to  Godhead.   And  by  all  this  I  mean  WORK, 

"The  great  things  are:     WORK;  and  a  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 
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THE  LITERARY  MARKET. 
ToRREY  Connor. 

It  is  a  constant  temptation  to  "borrow"  from  that  most  helpful  of  aids  to  literary 
folk,  The  Student-Writer. 

In  each  number  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one  article  that  is  worth  the  year's 
subscription  price.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are  strikingly  Silhouettish.  Indeed,  we 
might  have  written  them. 

Now  comes  "Helps  for  Student-Writers" — a  collection  of  all  the  "helps"  that  have 
gone  before,  bound  between  neat  covers.  Price,  $1.00 ;  actual  value,  from  $10.00  up- 
ward. Take,  for  instance,  the  editorial:  "Can  We  Afford  to  be  Original?"  A  "com- 
mg"_  writer  has  just  paid  The  Silhouette  $5  to  be  told  that  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
original;  and  Student- Writer  (for  $1)   says  the  same  thing. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  writer,  who  complained  of  unwarranted  attacks  on 
his  "originahty,"  The  Silhouette  said  in  part : 

"You  take  the  ground  that,  in  changing  our  hero  from  a  long-winded  poseur  to  a 
human  being,  we  have  done  away  with  'originality,'  that  he  does  the  'obvious'  thing. 

"If  you  wish  to  finger  nice,  crisp  cheques,  instead  of  rejection  slips,  you'll  see  to  it 
that  your  characters  do  the  'obvious'  thing.  You  think  you  are  wonderfully  clever 
when  you  use  scholarly  language  in  your  dialogues,  forgetting  that  when  the  heart  is 
filled  with  emotions  the  mouth  is  rarety  filled  with  words.  How  do  I  know  that  you 
think  you  are  clever?  I  used  to  feel  that  way  myself.  In  the  days  of  my  inexperience, 
the  heroine  inevitably  would  say :  'The  flower  is  of  cerulean  hue.'  She  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  it  was  blue. 

"No,  thank  you  !  I  should  not  be  interested  to  learn  of  3-our  'girl  who  could  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  startling,  original  thing.  Readers  don't  care  to  be  'startled' ; 
they  resent  surprises.  Editors,  knowing  it,  fight  shy  of  such  stories.  Never  mind  what 
you  like  to  write  about.     What's  it  to  you,  anyway? 

If  you  will  get  this  one  fact  beaten  into  your  consciousness,  you  may  some  day  sit 
among  the  giants :  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  the  thing  for  which  you  should 
daily,  hourly  strive,  is  to  be  simple,  direct.  To  be  natural,  to  depict  the  'obvious'  in 
character,  to  'hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature'  is  the  highest  literary  art. 

"No,  I  do  not  care  to  read  of  the  exotic  lady,  who  killed  herself  for  reasons  not  at 
all  'obvious,"  and  which  don't  concern  me  greatly.  I'd  Hke  to  read  about  the  jolly 
fat  man  next  door,  who  persists  in  wearing  plaids.  The  editor  knows  it — knows  I'll 
like  him — grabs  him.  When  it's  all  summed  up,  if  you  have  created  a  real  character, 
your  fat  man  may  rank  with  Cobb's  (there  is  only  one  Cobb  to  date)  creations ;  or  you 
may  find  yourself  in  print  as  frequently  as  does  Peter  B.  Kyne." 

There  is  not  a  rule  in  the  writing  game  that  has  not  a  reason  behind  it.  In  the 
matter  of  time  unity  in  the  short  story,  the  novice  questions : 

"Why  shouldn't  a  short  story  cover  a  period  of  a  thousand  years?" 

The  answer  is  this :  A  story  of  the  present,  lived,  at  is  were,  right  before  our  eyes 
is  more  vital,  gripping.  Is  it  not  true?  It  has  a  reality  such  as,  say,  a  story  told  in 
narrative  style  can  never  have.  In  illustration,  rather,  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
why  a  short  story  should  not  cover  a  period  of  years,  we  will  take  your  own  story : 

The  reader  is  perusing ,  enjoying  the  atmosphere  which  you  have  created, 

absorbed  in  the  pictures  which  you  have  drawn,  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  heart, 
the  spirit  of  the  story.    Presently  he  reads : 

"It  must  have  been  the  year  that  Molly  was  ill  that" 

What  a  wrench  before  the  mind  can  readjust  itself!  The  atmosphere  is  dissipated; 
the  "pictures"  have  vanished.  These  persons  we  were  learning  to  love  are  almost  as 
strangers  to  us.  A  year  has  passed  !  Can  you  meet  a  friend  from  whom  you  have  been 
parted  a  year  and  feel  the  same  interest  in  him  that  you  would  feel  had  you  seen  him 
yesterday?  No!  Something  has  come  into  his  life  of  which  you  know  nothing.  There 
is  a  break.  You  cannot  go  smoothly  on  where  you  left  off.  It  is  not  the  same  friend- 
ship.   He  has  changed  in  the  year — he  must  have  changed.     It  is  not  the  same  story. 

"When  the  time  comes  that  editors  shall  welcome  my  work,"  you  say,  "I  can  dis- 
regard these  rules — make  rules  of  my  own." 

When  that  time  comes,  you  will  not  break  the  rules.  Why  should  you?  By  the  help 
of  these  very  rules  that  now  irk  you,  you  will  have  won  your  way.  They  will  have  be- 
come so  much  a  part  of  your  method  that  you  will  unconsciously  write  to  rule.  When 
breaking  rules  only  results  in  muddling  your  story,  why  flout  the  rules  ? 
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THE   STORY   BUILDERS. 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

a  length  of  flowering  vine.    "A  shepherdess!"   she  repeated.     "Nothing  half 
so  commonplace " 

Bradley  lifted  a  warning  hand. 

"You  will  observe  that  the  procession  has  halted.  Evidently  it  is  Mrs. 
Atwood's  intention  to  kodak  the  crowd.  There  are  good  points  about  the 
back  of  your  head ;  but  if  you  would  face  the  camera,  the  result  would  be 
more  satisfactory.'' 

So  frequently  did  Mrs.  Atwood  pause  to  capture  cloud  effects,  or  some 
particular  happy  combination  of  light  and  shade,  that  when  the  party  reached 
Buena  Vista  it  was  high  noon,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  for  luncheon. 
Johnny  suggested  that  they  climb  to  the  top  of  a  shaded  mound  where  the 
"look-see"  was  good.  Simmonds  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  shouldering  a 
lunch  hamper,  led  the  way  with  long-legged  strides.  Elna  and  Bradley,  making 
a  more  leisurely  ascent,  were  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

"I  never  told  you,  in  the  old  days,  that  I  was  an  Aztec  Princess,  did  I" 
said  Elna,  between  dainty  nibbles  at  a  chicken  wing. 

Bradley  feverishly  pursued  an  olive  round  and  round  the  inside  of  a 
glass  bottle.    He  suspended  operations  to  retort : 

"I  knew  who  you  were  all  the  time.  My !  But  you've  changed  a  lot 
since  I  last  saw  you !  Your  hair  was  black,  and  sort  of  ripply.  You  had 
velvet-black  eyes.  Your  cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  pomegranate  blossom  you 
wore  above  your  ear.  I  think" — critically — "that  I  like  you  quite  as  well 
this  way." 

"You  speak  with  the  tongue  of  a  poet." 

"It  is  my  one  gift,"  Bradley  rejoined,  triumphantly  flourishing  the  olive 
on  a  pickle  fork.  "It's  an  heirloom,  this  poetic  tongue  of  mine,  handed  down 
to  me  by  respectable  but  improvident  Aztec  ancestors.  You  and  I  used  to  sit 
up  here  in  the  moonlight  and  string  rhymes." 

"Prove  it!    Prove  it!"  Elna  cried.     "String  a  few  here  and  now." 

"I  can't  write  poetry — and  look  at  you  at  the  same  time." 

In  the  conscious  pause  that  ensued,  the  voices  of  the  other  members  of 
the  party  made  gay  clamor. 

"I'll  take  the  group  up  here,  too,"  Mrs.  Atwood  was  saying  to  Florence 
Simmonds,  whom  she  had  succeeded  in  winning  as  a  disciple  of  her  craft. 

"An'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this  here  mound  turned  out  to  be  a  reg'lar 
gold  mine,  eh,  Simmonds?"  from  Johnny.  "Them  Aztecses  was  queer  folks. 
No  tellin'  what  they'd  bury  in  a  place  like  this.  Want  to  come  over  some 
day  and  dig.  Hardy?" 

"I  intend  to  stick  around  until  I  see  that  man  Gordon,"  Hardy  made 
answer.  "Looks  as  if  he's  trying  to  dodge  me.  Pass  me  the  nut  sandwiches, 
Noddie.     Nobody  beats  my  girl  making  sandwiches." 

"The  things  they're  talking  about  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Aztec 
Princess  and  the  lad  who  played  the  lute,"  said  Bradley,  dreamily. 

Elna  made  no  reply.  She  was  gazing  out  over  the  green  plain  that 
stretched  away  to  the  sunlit  hills.  Directly  below  them  was  the  pueblocito 
of  Buena  Vista — a  handful  of  dwellings,  scattered  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  White-garmented  figures  sat,  stood  or  lay  in  the  shade  of  vine- 
covered  huts.     The  washing-stones  by  the  water  were  deserted;  the  house- 
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wives,  too,  had  dropped  the  cares  that  fall  so  easily  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Mexicans. 

"I  think  Mr.  Gordon  is  just  splendid!"  The  speaker  was  Noddie.  "He 
has  such  fine  dark  eyes  and  broad  shoulders.  There  is  a  look  in  his  eyes, 
sometimes,  that  makes  me  think  he  has  borne  a  great  sorrow." 

"I  am  bearing  one  now,"  Simmonds  claimed.  "Can't  I  interest  you  in 
my  secret  sorrow.  Miss  Noddie?" 

"These  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,"  Bradley  repeated.  "When 
may  I  come  to  Hacienda  Toluquilla  again  ?  We  are  to  read  the  book — 'The 
Choir  Invisible' — together.     Remember  ?" 

"I  remember,"  said  Elna,  softly.     "I — " 

The  booming  voice  of  Johnny  Ayres  drowned  further  speech. 

"You  don't  say !  I  thought  that  black-'n'-tan  revolution  had  put  its  tail 
between  its  legs  and  sneaked  off  som'ers.     Bobbed  up  again,  eh,  Simmonds  ?" 

The  consul's  glance  swept  the  circle  of  interested  faces  and  came  to 
rest  on  Noddie's,  flushed,  vivid. 

"I  think  that  before  the  month  is  over,  we  shall  be  bidding  good-bye  to 
our  fair  lady  friends.  Chances  are  that  Uncle  Sam  will  call  all  his  children 
home.  If  the  American  stays  in  Mexico  six  months  from  now,  he  will  do 
so  at  his  own  risk — or  I'll  miss  my  guess." 

VII. 

Smoking  after-dinner  cigars  on  the  galeria,  that  night,  Johnny  Ayres 
and  Mr.  Hardy  went  over  the  question  of  the  threatening  revolution.  Johnny 
dismissed  the  matter  as  of  no  importance  to  them.  They  were  too  far  south 
t<i  he  affected  by  it.  Simmonds  was  always  "seeing  double."  The  conver- 
sahon  drifted  to  other  things. 

"Bad  for  rheumatism,  this,"  said  Hardy,  "but  I'll  take  chances  on  it. 
]  expect  to  grow  young  again,  here  in  Mexico.  Why,  I  feel  as  if  I'd  reached 
the  Promised  Land !" 

"I've  knowed  folks  to  have  that  notion,"  Johnny  observed,  dryly.  "But 
they  gen'ly  lost  track  of  it  if  they  stayed  here  a  spell.  What's  the  matter 
with  Mexico  ?  Nothin',  only  it's  like  the  people — queer,  till  you  get  used  to 
'em,  an'  seems  like  you  never  get  used  to  'em." 

"I'll  have  to  get  used  to  'em,  you  know,"  Hardy  put  in  confidentially. 
"I've  bought  a  tract  of  land  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz.     Going  to  establish  a  colony  there." 

"Any  of  your  colony  understand  the  language  so's  to  speak  it?  Do 
you  understand  it  ?     Ever  wrastled  with  the  labor  problem  in  Mexico  ?" 

"Why,  no—" 

"I  guess,  my  friend,  you're  up  ag'in'  it.  You've  got  to  knoiv  the  critter, 
from  horns  to  hoof,  in  order  to  handle  him.  Might  I  ask  how  much  you 
oaid  an  acre  for  the  land?" 

Hardy  named  the  price. 

"Mm !  Some  promoter  got  hold  of  you,  I  reckon.  He  bought  the 
land  from  the  gov'ment  fer  fifty  cents  an  acre,  er  thareabouts.  You  bought 
it,  on  the  strength  of  a  milk-an'-honey  advertisement,  at  gilt-edge  price. 
Don't  I  know  the  trick?     Unimproved,  you  said.     Hm,  hm  ! 

"Is  this —  er — -  Gordon  a  promoter?     I  bought  the  land  of  him." 

"Bein  a  neighbor  of  mine — a  friend,  I  might  say — you'll  understand 
that   I   ain't  passin'  no   remarks  on  liim.     But— I'm  tellin'   you  the   livin' 
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truth — these  promoters  is  the  curse  of  the  country.  The  feller  that's  bit  is 
bound  to  holler  when  he  finds  it  out — though  it's  his  own  fault,  after  all,  an' 
the  result  of  buyin'  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It's  bad  for  the  country,  though.  You 
can  see  that." 

Mr.  Hardy  mumbled  an  affirmative. 

"A  promoter  ain't  in  the  business  fer  his  health,"  Johnny  continued. 
"While  his  prospectus  sorter  implies  that  every  share  of  stock  in  his  com- 
pany is  a  lead-pipe  cinch  on  a  gold  mine,  he  don't  make  good  when  it  comes 
to  a  show-down.  He's  paid  out  a  sight  fer  the  glowin'  advertisements  that 
makes  you  see  two  to  five  hundred  per  cent  profit  in  a  few  short  years,  an' 
fer  the  be-au-tiful  engraved  certif 'cate  that  has  parted  you  from  your  money ; 
an'  he  can't  afiford  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  improvements.  Besides,  im- 
provements costs  to  beat  all." 

Hardy  summed  up  the  matter  judicially. 

'T  believe  half  the  trouble  is  this :  You  don't  pay  'em  living  wages, 
and—" 

"Ever  heard  tell  o'  the  institooshun  they  call  a  fiester?"  Johnny  inter- 
posed. "Thar's  somethin'  like  three  hundred  an'  sixty  of  'em  in  a  year ; 
an'  the  peon  never  lived  who  would  work  on  a  feast  day  if  he  had  a  centavo 
in  his  pocket.  S'pose  I  was  to  double  the  wages  of  my  men.  Think  they'd 
work  any  faithfuller,  er  be  any  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  week.  No,  sir ! 
'Cordin'  to  their  way  of  figgerin',  when  a  man  gets  fifty  cents  a  day,  'stead 
of  twenty-five,  he  need  labor  only  half  as  many  days  in  the  week.     See? 

"The  best  way  you  can  fix  it,  though,  the  system  of  peonage  is  no 
beter'n  bondage.  The  men  don't  get  money  for  their  work — only  jes'  credit 
tags  that  are  good  at  the  company's  store.  They're  forever  in  debt,  and 
don't  dare  to  leave  their  employer  fer  fear  the  ruralcs  will  hunt  'em  down 
an'  clap  'em  into  jail.  But  some  men  was  made  fer  slaves,  some  fer  rulers," 
Johnny  concluded,  philosophically,  "an'  I  guess  the  peon  makes  a  better 
slave  than  I  would. 

Hardy  threw  the  stub  of  his  cigar  into  a  chunp  of  hydrangea  bushes, 
where  it  lay  g'lowering  like  a  malevolent  eye. 

"I  wasn't  looking  for  a  job  of  this  sort,"  he  said,  slowly,  "but  I've  put 
m.y  hand  to  the  plough,  and  I  don't  turn  back  this  side  of  sheol.  I've  not 
only  salted  the  most  of  my  money  into  the  place  in  Vera  Cruz,  I've  invested 
thousands  for  other  people — friends  of  mine,  who  have  trusted  to  my  judg- 
ment. I'll  make  a  go  of  it" — he  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  on  his 
knee — "as  sure  as  my  name  is  Hardy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINNERS  OF  THE  POETRY  CONTEST:    CLOSING  DATE, 
MARCH  1. 

Florens  Folsom,  Berkeley ;  June  C.  Nahl,  Oakland ;  Prof.  Henry  Meade  Bland, 
State  Normal  School,  San  Jose;  Mary  Cameron  Benjamin,  Alameda;  Eva  Hamilton 
Young,  Los  Angeles ;  Floyd  M.  Miller,  Seattle. 

WINNERS  OF  SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Ruth  Alma  Farley,  "Autumn  Rains" ;  Burton  Aldrich,  "When  Love  is  Dead" ; 
Fanny  Hodges  Newman,  "The  Tavern  Guest";  Jeania  Peet,  "A  Wish"  and  "Suppose 
Love  Waited?";  John  Hillis,  "Two." 
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Florens  Folsom's  powerful  poem  "Life,"  with  its  complement  "Love,"  by  June  C. 
Nahl,  will  be  featured  in  The  Silhouette  for  September.  In  this,  the  Poetry  Number, 
will  also  appear  the  delicately  fanciful  poem,  "A  Memory,"  by  Prof.  Henry  Meade 
Bland ;  "Friendship,"  by  Mary  Cameron  Benjamin,  whose  triolet,  etched  above  the 
portals  of  a  palace  of, the  P.  P.  I.  E.,  commemorated  the  joining  of  the  oceans;  "Hope," 
by  Eva  Hamilton.  Young,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  California  Press  Club. 

"The  Year's  Garland,"  by  Floyd  M.  Miller,  winning  the  fifth  prize,  is  a  calendar 
poem :  it  will  appear  during  the  year  1918. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  Silliouette  Agency  announces  the  sale  to  Sunset  Magazine  of  a  forty 
thousand  word  serial,  "The  Scarlet  Kimono,"  a  powerful  story  of  the  self- 
redemption  of  a  soul  through  the  saving  grace  of  work.  The  writer,  Dell  H. 
Munger,  is  the  author  of  "The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn,"  a  purposeful  novel — 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  time — with  the  economic  independence  of 
^woman  as  the  theme.  Publisher,  Douhleday,  Page  and  Company.  A  third 
and  longer  novel,  "The  Purposes  of  the  Gods"  (one  hundred  thousand  words), 
is  now  ready  for  publication. 

"The  House  of  Many  Windows,"  a  collaborative  novel  of  mystery,  patriotism 
and  love,  with  a  two-page  introduction  (written  for  the  synopsis)  by  the  late 
Jack  London,  is  for  sale  as  a  serial,  or  for  book  publication.  Other  writers  of 
note  collaborating  in  the  work  arc  Herman  Whitaker,  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie, 
Warren  Cheney,  Dell  Munger.  Length  of  story  fifty  thousand  words.  Not  a 
dull  page.      Address  Silhouette  Agency,  6043  Harwood  Ave.,  Oakland,  California. 

The  Silhouette  Magazine  announces  the  w^inners  of  the  Short  Story  Con- 
test, closing  May  1,  1917,  as  follows: 

First  prize,  "Without  Reproach,"  William  Luther  Gaylord,  Nordhoff,  Cal.; 
second  prize,  "The  White  Fox,"  John  Dudley  Phelps,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  third 
prize,  "The  Philosopher  of  the  Wheelbarrow,"  Nelson  Schofield  Giberson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Copies  of  The  Silhouette  featuring  these  stories  will  be  sent  to  editors  of 
prominence  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  in  The  Silhouette  that  editors 
today  finds  the  writer  of  tomorrow^ — the  man  with  something  new  to  say. 

Stories  ^winning  special  prizes,  stories  which  will  be  published  in  The  Sil- 
houette,  or  marketed,   are  as    follows: 

"The  Bugle  Call,"  Bromley  Fowler,  Alameda,  Cal.;  "All  in  a  Day's  Work," 
Eleaner  Vore  Sickler,  Arizona;  "Fate  Turns  the  Wheel,"  Harold  H.  Scott,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  "The  Eighth  Day  of  the  Week,"  John  Dudley  Phelps,  San  Diego, 
Cal.;  "Coffee  and  Pistols  for  Two,"  Harriet  Holmes  Haslett,  Alameda,  Cal.; 
"Phyllis  Tweaks  My  Nose,"  William  Luther  Gaylord,  Nordhoff,  Cal.;  "Ashes," 
Frances  Orr  Allen,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  "A  Business  Deal,"  Linwood  Young,  San  Jose, 
Cal.;  "The  Winner,"  Shirley  Mansfield,  Alameda,  Cal.;  "Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver," 
Amy  Whittlesey  Hamlin^  Berkeley,  Cal.;  "An  Amateur  Agent,"  Mahdah  Payson, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Silhouette  shows  the  writer  how  to  turn  his  story  into  a  scenario.  A 
writer  having  stories  with  scenario  possibilities  may  be  instructed  in  this  line 
of  work  by  writing  to  The  Silhouette.  Terms  on  application;  this  offer  holds 
until  August  1,  1917.      Mark  "Scenario"  on  the  envelope. 

THE   SCENAEIO   MARKET 

(Readers  of  The  Silhouette  will  please  take  notice  that  the  policies  of  these  companies  are 
subject  to  sudden  changes;  also,  that  a  company  which  is  in  the  market  for  scenarios  this  month 
may  not  buy  next  month). 

Players   Workshop,    Chicago,    Illinois.      Society    dramas; 

Arrow  Film   Company   New   York.      Five   reels ; 

International  Film  Company,   729  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York.      Comedies  and  dramas; 

New  York  Picture  Company,   Culver  City,   California.      Five  reels; 

David  Horsely,   2009   South  Main   Street,   Los  Angeles,   California.     Wild  animal  plays; 

American   Film  Company,    Santa   Barbara,    California.      Five,   two   and  one  reel  comedies ; 

Laskey   Film   Company,    6284    Selma   Avenue,    Hollywood,    California.      Five   reels; 

Apollo   Pictures,    1400   Broadway,   New  York.      Five   reels; 

Empire  Feature  Film  Company,   San  Diego,   California.      Historical  plays ; 

Thomas   Edison,    Inc.,    2826   Decatur  Avenue,    New  York.      Child   plays; 

Essanay    Film    Company,    1333    Argyle    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois.      Multiple    Dramas,    and    one    and 

two  reel  comedies; 
LKo   Picture   Company,    6140   Sunset   Boulevard,   Los  Angeles,    California.      Slap-stick   comedies; 
Selig  Polyscope   Company,    Garland  Building,    Chicago,    Illinois.      Five   reels; 
Metropolitan  Picture  Company,   2500  Allesandro   Street,   Los  Angeles.      Comedy  plays; 
Famous  Player-Lasky  Corporation,   124  West  56th  Street,   New  York.      Five  reels; 
Amber   Star  Film   Company,   Jacksonville,   Florida.      One   and   two   reel    comedies; 
Triangle  Film  Corporation,   1457  Broadway,   New  York.      Five  reels; 
United    States    Motion   Picture    Corporation,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.      Comedies. 
Continental  Feature  Film  Company,   Orange,   California.      One  and  two  reel   comedies; 
Gaumont   Company,    110    West   40th    Street,    New   York.      P'ive   reels; 
Sterling   Film   Corporation,    Baltimore,    Maryland.      Comedies   and   dramas. 
American  Film   Company,   Jacksonville,   Florida.      One   and  two  reel   comedies  and   dramas; 
Crystal   Photoplay   Company,    740   Dearborn   Building,    Chicago,    Illinois.      Comedies ; 
Vogue    Comedy    Company,    Gower    Street    and    Santa    Monica    Boulevard,    Hollywood,    California. 

Comedy ; 
Fox    Film    Corporation,    1401    North    Western    Avenue,    Los    Angeles,    California.         Comedies    and 

dramas ; 
National  Film  Company,   Santa  Paula,  California.      Comedies; 

Signal   Corporation,   4560   Pasadena   Avenue,    Los   Angeles,    California.      Comedies: 
Christie  Film   Corporation,    Main  and   Washington    Streets,   Los   Angeles,    California.      Comedies; 
Fine  Arts,   4500   Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,   California.      Five  reels; 
Rolin   Film   Company,    907   Brockman   Building,    Los   Angeles; 
Essanay    Film    Company,    Niles,    California.      Comedies    and    dramas. 


STORIES  EDITED  AND  MARKETED. 

The  Silhouette  Agency  accepts  stories  for  editing  and  marketing.  Rates 
for  editing,  $5  for  a  short  story  of  two  to  five  thousand  words;  $25  for  novel- 
ette or  serial  to  thirty  thousand  words.  Rates  for  marketing  quoted  on  appli- 
cation 

No  stories  will  be  taken  for  editing  or  marketing  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

The  Silhouette,  subscription  $1.00.     604.3  Harwood  Avenue,  Oakland,  California. 
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THE  RED  CROSS. 

Fanny  Hodges  Newman. 

Son,  you  are  somewhere  in  France,  I  think ; 

Not  knowing  where  your  battle  rages 

Is  the  bitter  cup  I  have  to  drink. 

One  more  mother  who  grieves  and  ages ! 

I  would  not  mind  if  I  could  but  come 
And  keep  you  in  my  woman's  Avardship ; 
Bring  you  your  very  own  things  from  home — 
O,  not  to  come  is  all  the  hardship ! 

They  may  hurt  you,  son,  and  I  not  there ; 
Not  there — though  they  may  maim  and  blind  you 
But  I  cling  to  this :     Somehow,  somewhere, 
Our  own  Red  Cross  will  seek  and  find  you. 


THE  SLACKER. 

A  Silhouette. 
Augusta  Fom^ler. 

Behind  me — as  I  knew,  though  the  darkness  hid  the  land — was  devasta- 
tion ;  the  invaders  had  left  shell-pitted  fields,  a  city  in  ruins. 

The  night  was  so  black  and  thick  that  I  forced  my  breath  against  it  with 
an  efifort.  The  weight  of  the  helpless  burden  on  my  shoulders  drove  my 
feet  into  the  slippery  trail  as  into  a  bog.  There  were  many  tall  trees  on 
either  side ;  the  tang  of  their  damp  foliage  enveloped  me  like  a  balsam-bath. 
That,  I  believe,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  just  ahead  of  me,  were  the  only  things 
that  kept  me  to  the  trail  and  saved  me  from  an  invisible  abyss,  which  held 
the  menace  of  rushing  waters. 

There  seemed  nothing  but  a  deeper  blackness  beyond,  when  for  a  moment 
it  was  as  if  the  sky  had  opened  to  my  straining  eyes.  The  bright- 
ness disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  leaving  behind  it  a  small  red  light 
wavering  like  a  lantern,  but  evidently  coming  down  the  trail  toward  me. 

The  little  bell  ahead  of  me  rang  a  bit  faster  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
settled  back  to  the  tinkle,  tinkle  of  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  call  rang 
out — a  clear  sweep  of  whistled  notes  like  a  bugle-call.  I  dragged  my  breath 
from  my  tortured  lungs  and  sent  an  answering  hail. 

The  light  went  out,  but  I  heard  no  retreating  footsteps.  I  waited,  with 
my  eyes  on  the  spot  from  which  it  had  disappeared.  Presently  I  saw  a  faint 
flicker,  as  if  the  light  had  been  smothered  in  a  skirt. 

"Don't  be  frightened  !"  I  called  out,  as  assuringly  as  I  could. 

The  light  came  running  down  the  hill,  and  a  girl  held  it  above  her  head. 
She  was  small  and  dark,  and  her  eyes  blazed  under  the  red  light  like  the  eyes 
of  a  frightened  wood-creature. 

"Can  you  take  me  to  shelter?"  I  asked.  "I  have  a  woman  here  who  has 
been  injured." 
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Without  a  word  she  turned  ;  and  the  bell,  which  I  now  saw  was  on  a  small 
dog-,  and  the  light  led  me  up  the  hill.  It  was  a  fearful  pull.  Weakened  by 
lack  of  food  and  exercise — I  had  been  long  in  hiding- — I  was  well-nigh  spent 
when  we  reached  the  top. 

The  girl  opened  a  door,  and  the  light,  which  had  seemed  to  me  from  the 
sky,  streamed  out.  Stepping  aside,  she,  by  gesture,  invited  me  to  enter,  and 
motioned  that  I  deposit  my  burden  on  a  bed  at  the  far  wall  of  the  room.  I 
stumbled  and  gave  out  mid-way,  and  touching  my  head  to  the  floor  and 
extending  my  arms  skid-wise,  I  slid  the  woman  from  my  back  to  the  rough 
floor.  I  could  not  rise ;  the  relief  of  getting  rid  of  that  burden  which  I  had 
borne  ever  since  I  fell  across  it  in  my  path,  was  great. 

I  heard  a  door  open,  and  heavy  steps  coming  toward  me  across  the  floor. 
I  sat  up  and  looked  into  the  face  of  a  woman,  gray  and  wild  in  appearance, 
who  was  not  looking  at  me  but  at  the  bundle  on  the  floor.  The  girl  and  the 
dog  had  left  the  room  ;  only  the  strange-looking  woman  and  I,  and  the  inani- 
mate form  in  torn,  disordered  clothing  were  there. 

The  gray  woman  came  close  to  me,  and  thrust  her  face  into  mine. 

"Is  she  dead  ?"  She  asked  it  with  fierceness,  and  an  evident  wish  for  my 
assent.     "Is  she  dead?" 

At  that  I  dragged  my  flask  from  my  pocket,  and  tried  to  force  a  few 
drops  between  the  closed  teeth  of  the  unconscious  woman. 

Again  footsteps  approached.  This  time  it  was  an  old  man,  haggard  and 
gray.  I  knew  him  for  a  Grand  Army  veteran.  He  knew  me — he  must  have 
known  me — for  a  slacker.  He  pressed  the  old  woman  aside,  and  bent  for- 
ward to  stare  into  the  face  of  the  brown-haired  woman  on  the  floor. 

"Is  she  dead?"  he  asked,  with  the  same  keen  desire.  He  put  out  a  hairy 
hand  and  found  her  pulse.     "Yes,"  he  said.     "Thank  God,  she  is  dead!" 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  picked  up  my  hat  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked,  looking  not  at  me,  but  at  the  old 
woman,  who  smoothed  the  brown  hair  with  a  tender  touch. 

"To  fight !"  I  answered,  as  I  passed  through  the  door. 


With  this,  the  Red  Cross  Number  of  "The  Silhouette,"  there  have  been  issyed 
one  hundred  special  numbers,  illustrated  with  beautiful  portraits  in  sepia  of  Cali- 
fornia's Poet  Laureate,  Ina  Coolbrith ;  of  Dell  H.  Hunger,  author  of  "The  Wind  Before 
the  Dawn" ;  of  Charles  F.  Lummis,  scientist,  founder  of  the  Landmark's  Club,  the 
Sequoia  League,  the  Southwest  Society,  Founder  Emeritus  of  the  Southwest  Museum, 
and  author  of  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation";  of  Herman  Whitaker,  noted  fictionist; 
of  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  well-known  writer  of  short  stories.  Anne  Brigman,  lens 
artist  and  Gold  Medalist  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.,  has  contributed  an  illustration :  "The 
Road  to  Fame."  The  portraits  and  illustration  are  autographed.  This  illustrated  and 
autographed  number  of   "The  Silhouette"   is  one  dollar — for  the  Red   Cross. 
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THE  LITERARY  CONSCIENCE. 

Dell  H.  Munger. 

These  are  the  days  when  the  souls  of  men  are  tried  as  never  before  in 
the  fires  of  understanding. 

A  world-war  absorbs  our  attention.  Running  at  the  side  of  the  dire 
calamity  speeds  another  calamity,  which  threatens  destruction.  Forces  for 
evil,  subtle,  far-reaching,  less  recognizable  than  European  conditions,  are  at 
work.  It  matters  less  that  a  man  pass  out  of  his  body,  than  that  he  fail  to 
do  the  best  work  of  which  that  body  is  capable.  Chief  among  those  forces 
which  tend  to  destroy  us  as  a  race  at  this  moment,  is  the  gradual  let-down  of 
the  literary  conscience. 

The  desire  to  vie  in  the  externals  of  life  lays  hold  of  the  author.  The 
brightest  minds  of  our  day  have  succumbed  to  temptation.  "Pot-boiling," 
the  author  calls  it ;  and  he  does  not  see  what  happens  to  his  soul,  to  his  art, 
nor  of  the  world.  Lack  of  aspiration  is,  I  think,  more  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  than  war.  To  write  for  mere  money,  to  read  for  mere  pleasure,  is  to 
make  Fausts  of  us  all. 

Amusement !  It  has  come  to  be  our  national  cry.  We  of  America  sit  in 
the  middle  of  the  world-floor,  howling  for  sensational  things.  The  young 
fiction  writer,  hearing  that  cry,  is  moved  to  respond ;  not  so  much  because  he 
is  interested  in  one  way  or  another  about  our  condition,  but  because  that  way 
lie  his  own  wishes.  He  also  is  howling  to  be  amused — to  have  the  externals 
of  fife. 

Prosperity  versus  Posterity  is  the  trial  into  which  we  are  drawn.  The 
future  is  the  court,  our  children — grown  older— will  be  our  judges.  As  we 
listen  to  their  present  clamorings  for  prosperity  and  the  things  of  prosperity, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  to  every  child  there  comes  that  second  period  of 
development,  when  he  turns  upon  the  indulgent  parent  who  raised  him  and 
says:     "You  should  have  known  better  what  was  good  for  me." 

The  parent  who  does  not  reckon  with  that  second  stage  in  a  child's 
experience,  the  stage  when  convictions  are  formed,  must  take  the  bitter  con- 
sequences. Just  as  truly  must  the  young  writer  reckon  with  history.  The 
race  of  the  future  will  not  know  what  sort  of  house  we  lived  in,  or  whether 
we  had  fine  raiment ;  but  it  will  weigh  what  we  have  done.  Nor  will  the 
work  be  weighed  on  the  side  of  art  alone ;  something  of  life,  of  spiritual 
values,  of  the  deeper  problems  of  the  day  must  go  into  our  work,  or  it  will 
not  even  find  storage  room  on  the  upper  shelves  of  the  libraries  of  tomorrow. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  concerned  itself  with  individual  problems  and 
individual  salvation ;  the  Twentieth  Century  struggles  with  social  problems 
and  social  salvation.  The  fictionist  of  today  must  help  to  meet  the  social 
problem.  To  look  at  life  intelligently  is  foundational  and  basic ;  to  look  at 
it  hopefully  is  essential ;  to  look  at  it  yearningly  is  to  fall  in  line  with  the 
Masters  of  Wisdom  ;  to  struggle  with  it  is  truly  the  best  of  all. 

Be  not  deceived !  Life  and  literature  are  inextricably  bound  together. 
To  reckon  with  our  literary  children  without  reckoning  with  the  tendency  of 
the  race  towards  truth  and  high-mindedness,  is  as  surely  to  bring  injury  to  it 
as  if  we  ourselves  should  become  thieves  and  liars. 

Literature  has  many  phases ;  and  the  less  permanent  elements  are  good 
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barometers  of  that  which  is  pending'  with  the  rest.  The  newspapers  are 
discredited  in  the  pubhc  mind  today  because  they  have  failed  so  largely  to 
reckon  with  honesty.     We  say  to  one  another : 

"Oh,  yes !  I  saw  that  in  the  headlines  of  the  extras  as  I  came  home ;  but 
I  did  not  buy  a  paper.  The  account  would  doubtless  be  contradicted  on  the 
same  page."  Yet,  in  these  days  of  sorrow  and  strain  we  hunger  for  news — 
for  real  nezvs — to  so  great  an  extent  that  we  frequently  buy  copies  of  all  the 
papers  and  try  to  strike  a  medium.  Even  then,  we  have  come  to  wonder 
what  price  was  paid  for  the  bias  of  a  certain  article,  in  order  to  produce  a 
coveted  impression. 

In  the  magazine  world  much  the  same  thing  obtains.  As  combinations 
are  formed,  policies  become  more  stringent ;  and  certain  controlling  powers 
lay  a  strangle-hold  upon  the  sort  of  ideals  disapproved  by  these  combinations. 

Considering  these  subsidizing  forces,  it  is  important  that  the  fictionist 
should  scan  well  the  road  he  will  travel.  Signboards  there  are  few;  and 
always  on  the  horizon  is  the  beckonins;  mirafje  of  luxurv  and  contentment. 
That  way  lies  literary  death.  To  sell  a  piece  of  work  which  has  any- 
thing less  than  your  best  analysis  of  life  is  even  worse  than  to  sell  work  which 
has  less  than  your  best  of  art.  To  keep  the  viewpoint  clear  and  clean,  to  be 
sure  it  is  your  own,  to  be  equally  sure  it  is  the  very  best  you  can  see  or  under- 
stand of  life  and  of  living,  is  to  reckon  with  posterity  as  you  would  wish  to 
reckon  with  prosperity;  and  it  is  only  upon  that  basis  that  posterity  will 
reckon  with  you. 


MASTERY. 
Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Fate?     I  met  her  long  ago — 

Met  and  measured  will  and  strength. 
Whipped  of  her,  I  came  to  know 

How  to  whip  herself,  at  length. 

First  I  fought  her,  brute  to  brute ; 

Every  blow  she  smote  me  sore. 
Dazed,  and  mad  with  rage,  and  mute 

Only, struck  I  back  the  more. 

Striking  blindly,  striking  hard 
And  forever  striking  wide — 

With  a  broken  arm  for  guard, 
With  a  broken  head  beside. 

So  she  mauled  me  as  she  would, 
So  she  bullied  me  the  while  ; 

Till  I  dropped  my  arms  and  stood — 
Stood  and  whipped  her  with  a  smile ! 
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THE  LILTING  OF  BRADY. 
Amanda  Mathews  Chase. 

Author  of  "The  Hieroglyphics  of  Love"  and  "The  Heart  of  an  Orphan." 

Prady  came  towards  me  down  a  narrow  way  between  brown  bo?:  pools, 
^earine  a  creel  of  turf  on  her  back.  Her  black  hair  slippino"  from  beneath 
her  red  .'kerchief  framed  straight  features  and  good  gray  eyes.  Her  scant 
homespun  dress  showed  her  bare  ankles,  dabbled  by  the  wet  heather  and 
brushed  by  the  bog  cotton  fluttering  on  its  slender  stalks  like  caught  swan 
feathers. 

Brady's  voice  rang  out  wildly  melodious  on  the  lines  of  an  old  song : 

"Och,  Fayther  O'Flynn  ye've  a  ivonderful  ivay  ivid  ye, 
All  ould  sinners  are  zinshful  to  pray  wid  ye, 
All  the  young  childer  are  zvild  to  play  wid  v^, 
Ye've  such  a  way  zvid  ye,  Fayther,  avick." 

The  end  of  the  verse  brought  her  to  where  I  sat,  on  the  grassy  bank  by 
the  road  close  beside  a  heap  of  peat.  Brady  was  adding  to  this  until  she 
should  have  a  cartload.  She  emptied  her  creel  and  seated  herself  for  a 
"discoorse." 

"Brady,"  I  asked,  "how  is  it  that  you  are  always  lilting?" 

The  woman  seemed  to  be  studying  Mount  Errigal's  purple  cone  which 
dominated  the  lesser  green  hills  all  about.   She  spoke  at  last : 

"Wirra !  Wirra!  I  had  me  turrible  spell  o'  dumbness  with  no  lilt  in  me 
mouth  the  day  or  the  night,  and  me  declarin'  straight  up  to  Gcd  that  niver 
would  I  lilt  ag'in  in  His  dark  world  o'  throuble." 

"AA^hat  brought  you  back  to  lilting,  Brady?"     I  ventured. 

"The  good  word  o'  Fayther  McFadden,  gone  to  his  rist ;  but  me  heart 
would  be  burned  if  I  could  forgit  him — " 

"Will  you  not  be  telling  me  about  it,  Brady  dear?" 

"Me  mither  had  eight  childer ;  and  her  two  ither  girls  died  when  they 
was  very  young.  I  was  the  only  daughter ;  and  me  brothers  was  that  good 
to  me  I  niver  was  workin'  in  the  fields  at  all  at  all,  but  kapin'  the  hou'^e. 
And  me  mither  niver  gived  me  a  hard  word,  or  said  more  whin  I  was 
wildlike  than :  'The  world  will  larn  ye,  me  girl.'  For  I  was  a  robustous 
colleen,  and  whin  I  come  liltin'  the  voice  o'  me  could  be  heard  in  the  nixt 
parish. 

"Me  fayther  would  drink  the  river  dhry.  I  was  not  livin'  in  the  wee  house 
where  ye  goes  to  see  me,  for  I  was  bringed  there  later  by  poverty.  Whin 
I  was  comin'  up,  we  had  a  bigger  house  forninst  the  inn,  where  we  was  all 
born.     Hashkee !     Hashkee ! 

"There  was  a  w'aver  lad  from  Anthrim  that  would  come  to  a  neigh- 
bor's on  a  visit,  and  often  I  seen  his  eyes  alookin' ;  but  I  always  rin  into 
the  house  so  he  got  no  word  wid  me.  But  the  day  he  was  I'avin'  for  the 
War  he's  here  wid  a  fri'nd ;  and  one  hour  was  he  knockin'  and  knockin' 
in  the  rain  at  our  door,  and  me  beggin'  and  pleadin'  o'  me  fayther  and 
mither  not  to  open  it  for  him.  And  he  wint  away  at  last.  I  am  no  denyin' 
him  to  a'  been  the  grand  lad  altogither,  but  me  heart  was  sthuck  to  me 
mither  and  fayther. 
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And  me  brothers,  too,  would  be  lavin'  for  the  War.  Hashkee !  Hashkee ! 
All  but  me  youngest  brother,  and  the  jewel  o'  a  lad  he  was. 

]\Ie  brothers  was  killed  ofif  one  by  one.  First,  me  oldest  brother,  who 
come  back  wid  a  wakeness  on  him.  I  nursed  him  till  he  died.  Thin  I  nursed 
me  gra'avin'  mither  till  she  died.  Me  fayther  died  sudden  wid  a  sthroke 
which  come  on  him.  So  I  was  lift  wid  me  youngest  brother ;  and  he  hired 
to  a  fisherman  to  mind  his  lobster  pots.  He  was  raichin'  out  o'  the  boat  in 
a  storm,  and  it  upset,  and  he  was  drow^ned.  Hashkee !  Hashkee !  The 
jewel  o'  a  bye  he  was ;  and  niver  the  day  but  I  do  be  thinkin  o'  him — 
and  o'  thim  that  the  War  took.  And  the  blow  to  me  heart  was  such  I  had 
no  care  was  I  livin'  or  dyin'. 

"I  was  lift  turrible  poor  and  a  man  would  be  takin"  the  house  and  most 
o'  the  land  off  me  for  money,  but  I  could  not.  Later  I  was  hungry,  and 
the  man  was  comin'  round  me  ag'in ;  and  I  let  him  have  it.  I  built  the  wee 
bit  house  on  the  token  o'  land  I  had  lift,  and  I  set  it  way  back  from  the  road. 

"And  the  neighbors  said :  'Look  at  Brady,  I'avin'  the  house  where  all 
her  fam'ly  was  born,  and  not  a  tear  out  o'  her.'  For  I  would  be  laughin' 
like  I  was  not  mindin' ;  but  o"  nights  I  could  cry  me  fill.  And  o'  days,  too, 
when  I  was  workin'  with  the  praties  far  in  the  field,  and  no  one  to  see  me. 
Hashkee !     Hashkee ! 

"When  me  sthicks  o'  things  was  in  the  new  house,  I  was  st'alin'  back  in 
the  night  to  say  goodbye  to  the  old  house ;  and  the  man  who  bought  it  had 
it  locked  on  me.  Hashkee !  Hashkee !  And  to  think  I  must  be  dyin'  in 
the  wee  new  hoirse  where  none  o'  me  own  iver  lived  or  died !  And  it  is 
not  to  a  weddin'  nor  a  fair  I  have  been  for  a  long  spell.  What  heart  would 
I  have  to  be  goin',  and  none  o'  me  own  there  to  see?    Hashkee !    Hashkee !" 

There  was  silence  between  us  until  I  persisted  gently : 

"But  Brady,  alanna,  what  was  the  good  word  of  Father  McFadden?" 

This  time  her  gaze  left  the  purple  mountain  for  the  gray  sea  which  had 
taken  the  brother  the  War  had  spared — the  cruel  sea  which  has  its  yearly 
toll  of  glad,  sturdy  young  life  along  the  Gweedore  coast. 

"All  ^^•as  gone,  and  me  broke  wid  the  long  nursin' ;  and  nights  and 
nights  I  would  be  talkin'  aloud :  'Oh,  Gk)d,  why  are  you  that  bad,  to  take 
all  mine  and  I'ave  me?'  Then  Fayther  McFadden  come — him  the  old  praste 
that  had  christened  us  all — and  he  says  to  me :  'Brady,  the  blissed  ones  up 
there  is  like  in  a  cage,  and  cannot  come  to  ye ;  but  they  can  pray,  and  do 
ye  more  good  there  than  here.' 

"And  I  says  to  Fayther  McFadden: 

"  T  wisht  they  was  here  and  not  there.' 

"  'Brady,'  he  says,  'ye  must  pray,  and  God  will  hear  your  prayers  more 
than  ithers  for  your  havin'  no  fayther  or  mither,  or  brother,  or  sister.' 

"And  I  says : 

"  'I  wisht  they  was  here  and  not  there.  Niver  can  I  c'ase  the  wapin' ! 
Niver  can  I  lilt  ag'in !' 

"  'Brady,'  he  says,  'ye  must  lilt  and  not  wape,  for  when  ye  wapes,  all 
the  neighbors  he's  sad ;  and  it  is  like  a  fun'ral  in  the  parish  wid  thim 
ust  to  havin'  ye  grand  and  cheerful,  and  always  a  song  out  o'  ye.'  " 

"  'I  must  wape  and  not  lilt,'  I  says. 

"  'Brady,'  he  says,  'whin  ye  he's  the  first  to  git  in  your  turf,  it's  yoursilf 
is  the  one  to  help  all  the  rist  which  ain't  finisht.' 

'"What  o'  that,  Fayther?'  says  L 

"  'Brady,'  says  he,  'your  wapin'  in  this  world  he's  done  and  complate. 
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seein'  as  ye  has  no  more  kin  to  lose.  So  ye  must  lilt,  to  be  helpin'  the 
rist  what  ain't  through  yit  wid  their  throubles.' 

"And  I  seen  he  spoke  the  thrue  word;  so  I'm  bearin'  me  creel  o'  cheer- 
fulness for  thim  that's  still  in  the  thick  o'  the  strugglin'  and  endurin'  o' 
this  turrible  War." 

"You  are  the  brave  woman  of  the  world,  Brady !"  I  cried. 

The  Irish  woman  answered  only  with  a  smile,  somewhat  wry  and  tre- 
mulous, as  she  picked  up  her  creel  and  started  back  between  the  bog  pools 
for  her  next  load.  Soon  her  ringing  song  was  blown  back  across  the 
fluttering  bog-cotton. 

Still  for  all  ye've  so  gentle  a  soul, 
Gad,  ye've  your  flock  in  the  grandest  control; 
Checkin'  the  crazy  ones,  coaxin    the  ais\  ones, 
Liftin'  th'  lazy  ones  on  z^'id  the  sthick. 


THE  STORY-BUILDERS. 

TI/E     CRITICISM. 

W.    C.   AIORROW. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Carrington,  where  in  Chapter  \TII  is  the  heart,  the 
tear,  the  inside  wrench  ?  I  am  susceptible  to  these  things  when  I  read ;  but 
this  chapter  opens  no  sealed  fovmtains.  It  is  hard  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
quality  that  holds  the  lid  down. 

Remember  that  heart-things  are  worth  a  thousand  eye-things  or  brain- 
things.  That  is  because  the  heart  alone  is  able  to  make  the  vital  revelation ; 
it  is  the  only  possible  power  that  is  able  to  reach  the  sympathy.  So  long  as 
you  will  write  from  the  head  you  will  miss  the  high  mark.  You  hold  your- 
self under  the  lash  of  non-essentials,  mistaking  the  false  for  the  true,  over- 
looking the  revelation  for  the  mask  of  "make-believe."  How  to  make  all 
the  elements  of  a  story  center  in  a  simple  heart-scheme  is  the  story  writer's 
eternal  problem.  Build  your  stories  on  simple  lines — and  take  them  from 
your  heart. 

"A  recipe  for  brain  activity,"  you  ask?  ]\Ierely  ambition.  If  that  be 
genuine  and  has  a  high  aim,  the  task  will  be  to  do  as  little  work  as  is  com- 
patible with  good  work.  Xo  work  done  with  the  right  aim  is  real  work ;  it 
is  only  play,  as  all  good  work  must  be. 

Drudgery  is  so  because  it  does  not  come  from  the  best  part  of  us.  Writ- 
ing is  only  self-expression.  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  express  the  best  of 
ourselves,  and  it  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  any  expression  short  of  the  best. 
Good  writing  should  be  the  surplus  of  our  living — the  overflow.  We  can 
so  develop  the  inside  of  us  that  it  must  run  over  and  spill  upon  other  people. 
Fortunately,  people  want  only  the  best  that  we  have,  therefore,  we  should 
cultivate  and  spill  the  best  in  us. 

What  is  the  best  in  us?  Some  never  find  out;  yet  it  is  constantly  staring 
at  them  from  the  history  and  sayings  of  a  certain  Man.  Faith  is  the  ultimate 
good  of  human  nature  ;  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  based  on  respect  and  sym- 
pathy;  the  furnishing  of  a  worthy  example;  the  putting  of  heart  into  the 
faltering,  and  of  ideals  into  the  spiritually  poor. 
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THE    STORY. 

Walter  Carrington. 

vni. 

Gordon,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  walked  restlessly  about 
his  bungalow,  kicking  impatiently  at  the  skins  on  the  floor,  and  muttering  an 
imprecation  as  he  shoved  a  chair  out  of  the  way. 

"It's  a  devilish  awkward  situation,"  he  said,  to  himself,  "but  perhaps 
I  can  bluff  it  through.     If  not — Well,  I  suppose  I  could  move  on." 

He  paused  in  his  restless  pacing,  and  his  glance  took  in  the  room  in 
detail.  The  apartment  was  primitive  in  its  simplicity  ;  but  a  certain  effect 
rnly  to  be  brought  about  by  one  possessing  artistic  tastes  was  observable  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings.  A  man's  room,  one  would  have  said 
at  a  glance. 

The  bungalow  had  been  Gordon's  headquarters  for  months,  and  he  had 
learned  to  love  it,  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  the  wanderings  ended, 
he  could  prolong  his  stay  under  his  own  roof-tree  at  pleasure.  As  his  eyes 
linsiered  on  this  familiar  object  and  that,  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  he  were 
looking  upon  them  for  the  first  time,  came  over  him. 

"After  all,  what's  the  odds  if  I  am  here  or  elsewhere?"  he  said,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  the  table,  and  aimlessly  fingered  the  books  and 
papers  scattered  about. 

Presently  he  opened  a  drawer,  and  with  an  impatient  movement  swept 
the  mass  of  papers  from  the  table.  As  he  cleared  a  space  in  front  of  him, 
a  filmy  handkerchief  thrust  itself  upon  his  notice.  It  was  Noddie's  hand- 
kerchief ;  she  had  left  it  with  the  book  on  the  bench  under  the  tulipan,  that 
day,  when  the  song  of  the  violin  had  wrought  it's  spell  upon  her.  He  took 
up  the  pretty  thing,  noting  approvingly  the  sheerness  of  the  fabric.  A  faint, 
elusive  scent — it  might  be  the  odor  of  violets — clung  to  it.  Dainty  women 
and  their  dainty  ways  and  belongings  would  ever  have  a  charm  for  him. 
This  one  certainly  was  dainty — a  little  wild-flower  of  a  girl.  And  she  loved 
him — Iximl  He  tossed  the  handkerchief  from  him  with  an  amused  laugh, 
and  fell  to  drumming  idly  with  his  fingers  on  the  table. 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel,  and  Hardy,  with  a  gruff : 
"Good  morning!"  shouldered  open  the  door,  and  entered  the  room. 

Gordon  set  a  chair  for  his  visitor. 

"Whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing?"  he  interrogated,  suavely. 

"Hardy's  my  name — Elias  Hardy.  I  couldn't  get  to  see  you  before :  and 
being  a  little  pressed  for  time,  I  didn't  stop  to  figure  out  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  Vera  Cruz  property.  A^ery  likely  you  could  have  told  me  a 
better  way — " 

"There's  just  one  way,  and  that  is,  two  days  journey  by  mule-back  into 
the  interior  to  an  Indian  town — San  Bias,  I  think  it  is  called — and  from 
there,  three  days  by  skiff  up  the  Rio  Michel." 

"You  were  mighty  glib  with  your  description  of  the  property,  consider- 
ing that  you  didn't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Hardy,  grimly.  "You 
forgot  to  mention  the  sand  bars  in  your  advertisement,  didn't  you?  And 
there  xvas  mention,  I  remember,  of  a  railroad  that  would  take  care  of  the 
transportation  problem." 

Gordon  turned  an  impassive  face  toward  Hardy. 
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"Merely  projected."  he  said,  briefly. 

"Looks  like  other  things  would  turn  out  to  be  'merely  projected.'  " 
Gordon  was  distinctly  amused.     He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  C[uizzi- 
cally,  his  head  on  one  side,  regarded  Hardy. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "I  fear  you've  been  buncoed.  Be  calm,  I  beg  of 
you !  There  isn't  the  least  use  of  getting  excited,  you  know."  He  pushed 
a  box  of  cigars  across  the  table.  "Have  a  smoke  ?  No  ?  Well,  let's  talk 
this  matter  over. 

"I  might  lie  to  you — tell  you  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  land  is  all  the 
prospectus  represented  it  to  be  ;  but  I  never  lie  unnecessarily.  Lying  is  a 
trick  unworthy  a  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  a  gentleman.  But,  look 
here !  Why  don't  you  incorporate  ?  Incorporate,  that's  my  advice ;  and 
you'll  double  the  money  you've  invested.  You  can  make  a  showing  at 
improving  the  land — just  enough  to  hold  public  attention — until  the  stock 
is  disposed  of.     I  see  millions  in  it." 

Hardy  sat  with  bowed  head.  In  the  past  quarter  of  an  hour  old  age  had 
fallen  upon  him,  covering  him  as  with  a  mantle.     At  last  he  spoke: 

"You  knew  my  plans.  I  wrote  you  fully.  It  was  not  to  make  my 
fortune  by  some  damned,  scoundrelly  trick  that  I  went  into  this  business. 
I  wanted  to  establish  a  colony — to  provide  homes  and  a  way  for  honest  men 
to  make  an  honest  living.  You  have  shown  me  that  this  is  impossible — that 
conditions  are  such  that  the  failure  of  my  plan  is  certain.  And  when  I 
show  you  up,  you  advise  me  to  turn  thief,  to  prey  upon  others  as  you  have 
preyed  on  me.    You  rascal !" 

Gordon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  squeamish — and  impolite.  I  will  remember  that 
I  am  a  gentleman." 

"I'll  have  the  law  on  you,"  cried  Hardy,  raising  a  shaking  hand.  "I'll 
expose  your  dishonesty  if  it  takes  every  dollar  I  have  left.  In  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  you  shall  be  known  for  what  you  are.  You  and  that 
ether  get-rich-c[uick-scamp — the  one  that  Johnny  was  telling  me  about  last 
night,  who  roped  in  some  member  of  John's  family  in  the  Crescent  Copper 
Mine  swindle — ought  to  be  hung  on  the  same  tree." 

"What — what  mine  did  you  say?"  Gordon  asked,  in  an  odd,  choked 
voice. 

"The  Crescent." 

Gordon  laughed. 

"We  undoubtedly  should  be  hanged  on  the  same  tree,  unless  we  were 
hanged  piecemeal.  We  are  one  and  the  same  person.  That  w^as  my  first 
experience  as  a — trapper.  My  partner  attended  to  the  New  York  end  of 
the  line,  and  I  operated  in  Mexico  under  an  assumed  name.  John  doesn't 
know  that  /  was  connected  with  it,  of  course,  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your 
while  not  to  enlighten  him.  In  fact,  I'm  willing  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
you  :  and  you  can  go  your  own  way,  and  I  mine,  and  no  harm  done." 

Hardy  heard  him  through. 

"I'd  expose  you,"  he  declared,  "if  I  ruined  myself  doing  it." 

"Now  you  are  unreasonable,"  said  Gordon.  "Have  a  cigar,  do  !"  He 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  one  for  himself.  Hardy  had  started  for  the 
door ;  but  Gordon  intercepted  him.  "A  moment,  if  you  please.  We  must 
come  to  an  understanding"  at  once.     A  compromise — " 

"I  won't  compromise." 

Gordon  sat  down  and  reached  for  the  pen  and  the  inkwell. 

"Let  me  draw  you  a  cheque  for — "  he  began,  and  stopped,  the  sentence 
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half -uttered.  At  his  elbow  lay  a  dainty  handkerchief,  breathing  of  violets. 
He  straightened  and  smiled  triumphantly  at  Hardy.  "For  the  sake  of  the 
family — our  family — you'd  better  let  the  matter  drop.  I  am  breaking-  the 
news  somewhat  abruptly,  but — ^^^ell,  the  fact  is,  Miss  Hardy  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  fall  in  love  with  me." 

The  next  instant  the  heavy  inkwell  hurtled  past  Gordon's  head. 

"You  cur!"  gritted  Hardy.     "I — " 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  Cjuestion  Miss  Noddie,"  Gordon  put  in, 
smiling  imperturbably,  while  he  delicately  dabbed  at  the  ink-spots  on  his 
face  with  the  violet-scented  handkerchief. 

Something  in  Gordon's  tone  sent  conviction  home  to  the  heart  of  Elias 
Hardy.  i     li 

"Noddie,  my  little  Noddie  !"  he  groaned. 

"I  can  see  that  you  are  not  struck  on  me  as  a  prospective  son-in-law," 
Gordon  remarked,  with  a  smirk.  "Since  this  appears  to  be  the  occasion 
fcr  truth-telling,  I  will  acknowledge  that,  while  I  esteem  the  young  lady 
highly,  I — ah — do  not — " 

Hardy  caught  at  the  suggestion. 

"And  the  price  you  put  upon  your — generosity  is  my  silence,  my  honor." 

Gordon  bowed  Hardy  to  the  door. 

"A^cu  understand  me  perfectly.  I  shall  not  cross  Miss  Hardy's  path 
unless  you  cross  mine.  I  will  keep  this — "  he  held  up  the  ink-stained  hand- 
'  ^rchief —  "as  a — ah — little  pledge  of  our  agreement;  and  I  will  send  you 
the  cheque  tomorrow.     You  do  agree,  of  course." 

Hardy  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  and  went  his  way. 

(To  be  continued) 


INTRODUCING  MR. 


Charles  Caldwell  Dobie. 

Is  there  anything  more  stimulating,  more  refreshing,  more  spirit-reviving 
than  suddenly  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  new  personality  ?  Old  friendships 
have  their  solace,  ripening  attachments  the  serene  and  leisurel}^  charm  of 
growth  and  fulfillment ;  but  it  remains  for  those  who  jump  full-grown  into 
either  our  consciousness  or  affections  to  thrill  us  out  of  our  torpid  content. 
The  process  of  abruptly  facing"  a  friendly  stranger  is  like  opening  the  win- 
dow and  letting  a  windy  coolness  search  out  the  four  corners  of  the  room. 
Curtains  may  flutter  ;  papers  may  be  swept  gaily  to  the  floor ;  crumpled  petals 
of  spent  bloom  scattered  from  vase  to  table-top.  But  the  disorder  of  the 
moment  is  only  a  step  to  a  refreshed  and  vitalized  atmosphere. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  come  to  the  middle  of  a  week  without 
adventure.  The  days  have  been  days  of  ambling  comfort ;  you  are  steeped 
in  the  pleasant  inertia  of  accustomed  and  friendly  duties  and  pleasures ;  even 
unprofitable  tasks  have  assumed  a  smiling  countenance  under  the  spell  of  a 
long  acquaintanceship.  You  have  a  pleasant  feeling  that  nothing  will  happen 
to  disturb  your  serenity :  and,  all  at  once,  a  stranger  appears  before  you  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  highwayman  interrupting  a  drowsy  journey.  But  instead 
of  forcing  your  affections  at  pistol-point,  the  new-comer  unlocks  the  door  to 
your  heart  with  a  magical  password.  You  read  the  first  lines  on  the  card 
he  presents : 
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Introducing  Mr.  Dudley  Sims.  Your  heart  flutters  with  a  pleasant  sense 
of  anticipation ;  your  eyes  drop  swiftly  to  the  printed  name :  Charles  Rad- 
ford Warrington. 

Whatever  feeling  of  aloofness  you  have  entertained  is  completely  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sunshine  of  a  mutual  friendship.  You  have  all  the  joy  of 
personal  discovery  with  the  added  assurance  of  a  blazed  trail.  .Some  one 
has  preceded  you  in  exploring  the  heart  of  the  man  before  you.  The  card 
is  merely  testimony  that  the  journey  is  worth  while ;  the  secret  places  are  still 
left  to  your  own  initiative. 

No  doubt  you  had  very  carefully  laid  out  your  program  for  the  day — 
busy  all  morning,  a  hurried  noonday  meal,  a  dash  back  to  the  office,  business 
problems  until  five  o'clock,  dinner  at  home,  an  evening  browsing  through  an 
insistent  book.  In  short,  a  steady,  well-balanced  pace,  bringing  you  in  good 
season  to  the  night's  repose.  But  now,  all  this  is  changed.  You  are  con- 
vinced that  this  new-found  friend  will  be  pleased  with  your  Club ;  so  you 
press  him  to  do  you  the  honor  of  lunching  with  you.  He  objects  that  you 
are  a  busy  man.  You  scorn  the  implication  with  a  fine  disdain.  There  are 
some  matters,  of  course ;  but  they  can  wait.  You  even  would  like  to  capture 
him  for  dinner,  but  you  suppress  your  impetuosity  for  the  moment. 

He  does  like  your  Club.  You  prolong  luncheon  past  the  appointed  time. 
Indeed,  the  dining-room  is  quite  deserted  when  you  rise  from  the  table ;  and 
you  feel  a  certain  pity  for  your  friends — bustling,  hurried  people  intent  on 
getting  back  promptly  to  their  tasks — denied  the  joy  of  an  excuse  for  play- 
ing truant.  Frankly,  this  new  friend  is  an  extraordinary  man.  His  man- 
ners are  correct  without  being  oppressive  ;  he  sees  things  with  a  clear  vision ; 
he  has  read  the  latest  books,  seen  the  latest  plays ;  formed  fascinating  opin- 
ions about  the  problems  of  the  day. 

You  find  yourself  pulling  up  sharply.  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  go 
ambling  along  at  your  usual  self-satisfied  pace  in  the  face  of  such  brisk 
patter.  What  a  contrast  this  man  presents  to  your  old  friends !  You  are 
not  a  snob ;  and  yet,  it  would  scarcely  do  to  venture  to  present  some  of  these 
worthies  to  him.  What  would  he  think  of  Phil  Armstrong's  baseball  chatter, 
or  Tom  Allison's  half-baked  fulminations  against  the  Trusts,  or  Davy 
Carter's  frank  admission  that  he  considers  Charlie  Chaplin  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world? 

Over  the  cigars,  you  begin  the  usual  cautious  inquiries :  How  long  will 
he  remain  in  town  ?  What  are  his  plans  for  the  morrow  ?  Is  he  expecting 
his  wife  to  join  him?  When  you  discover  that  he  must  be  on  his  way  by 
the  last  of  the  week  you  are  full  of  regret.  You  would  like  him  to  meet  your 
family.  How  about  dinner  on  Friday  at  your  home?  You  almost  hesitate 
over  the  invitation,  and  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  quite  enthusiastic 
at  the  project.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  so  extraordinary  a  person 
would  lack  invitations ;  you  had  felt  fearful  that  all  his  time  must  be  spoken 
for. 

When  at  home  you  mention  the  matter  of  dinner,  you  are  annoyed  to  find 
that  your  wife  does  not  exhibit  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  She  does  not 
object,  of  course ;  but  she  reminds  you  that  there  are  only  three  wine-glasses 
left  and  the  maid  is  still  away  nursing  a  sick  aunt,  or  some  such  inconsiderate 
female.  There  is  a  quiet  triumph  in  her  manner  when  she  mentions  the 
wine-glasses.  Only  the  week  before  you  had  dismissed  this  interesting  sub- 
ject brusquely  with  a  short  dissertation  on  economy.  Obviously,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  You  give  orders  to  replenish  the  stock,  and  under  the 
spell  of  this  mild  generosity  your  wife  suddenly  remembers  a  very  good 
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woman  who  may  be  called  in  to  help  out  with  dinner.  There  follows  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  menu.  Your  wife,  misled  by  extravagant  accounts  of  the 
prospective  guest,  is  for  something  very  elaborate,  but  you  explain  that  the 
gentleman  has  too  fine  a  discrimination  to  expect  or  desire  anything  formal ; 
so  there  is  a  compromise  on  something  less  pretentious. 

The  visitor  captures  the  family  as  completely  as  he  has  captured  you. 
To  be  sure,  his  views  and  ideas  are  beginning  to  dull  a  little  under  the  spell 
of  repetition ;  but  you  are  feeling  a  new  joy,  the  joy  of  guiding  others  over 
an  interesting  road  and  watching  their  delight  in  the  prospects  that  had 
pleased  you.  In  short,  the  dinner  is  a  success.  You  are  pleased  with  your 
guest,  your  wife,  the  neighbors  who  have  been  called  in  to  rob  the  affair  of 
too  domestic  a  flavor ;  and  secretly,  you  are  vain  enough  to  be  quite  pleased 
with  yourself. 

Since  your  friend  is  leaving  on  a  very  early  train  the  next  morning, 
he  departs  at  a  moderate  hour,  bidding  you  a  hearty  farewell.  He  is  full 
of  cordial  appreciation  of  your  favors,  and  you  glow  under  his  warm  hand- 
clasp. You  are  genuinely  sorry  that  his  stay  has  been  so  short.  He  bursts 
upon  you  like  a  fresh  breeze  on  a  sultry  day;  he  pulled  you  out  of  a  rut, 
made  you  sharpen  your  perceptions,  rescued  you  from  the  demoralization 
of  a  sluggish  satisfaction. 

He  has  gone,  leaving  a  bright  memory ;  and  on  second  thought  you  are 
philosopher  enough  to  have  a  suspicion  that  the  very  brevity  of  his  visit 
only  served  to  throw  his  personality  into  sharper  relief.  A  fortnight  mighi: 
have  dimmed  his  lustre,  and  a  month  quite  eclipsed  his  brilliancy.  All  this 
would  have  been  quite  natural  and  as  it  should  be.  The  qualities  in  friend- 
ship that  wear  well  are  not  those  that  dazzle. 

But  you  have  scores  of  old  friends,  and  you  are  quite  content  to  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  adding  another  to  the  list.  This  brief  and  stimulating 
friendship  has  served  its  purpose.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  extinguish  the  flame 
under  the  prosaic  cloak  of  a  prolonged  intimacy.  The  window  has  been 
opened ;  the  a^r  vitalized.    You  are  much  refreshed. 


THE   BOUDOIR   CLOCK 

By  Bess  Hafer  Patton 

A  rich  gold  clock,  its  maker's  fame  world-sought, 

Points  Madame's  hours,  where  boudoir  luxury 

Calls  far  horizons  close.     Consummately 

Her  ease  is  ordered.     No  fine  effort,  brought 

To  serve  love  proudly,  fashions  Madame's  thought. 

No  dream  adventvires  other  rarity 

Than  her  gold  clock  shows,  deeper  harmony 

Than  that  great  rose  near,  wax-cool,  fragrance-fraught. 

A  tyrant  masked,  the  trinket  clock  shares  power 
With  its  great  sire,  Old  Time  Supreme,  to  lay 
Time's  ruthless  tax.     Light  pleasures  as  they  come 
Stamp  finished  coins  which  Madame,  hour  by  hour, 
To  Time's  insistent,  outstretched  palm  must  pay : 
Coined  thistledown,  her  life  its  heavy  sum. 
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HOOVERING. 

EuFiNA  C.  Tompkins. 

I  have  studied  the  Scientist's  showing 

Back  through  the  age  PHocene  ; 
But  reason  goes  right  along  knowing 
Wherever  a  bean-stalk  is  growing, 
There,  some  one  has  planted  a  bean. 


William  Luther  Gaylord's  classic  story,  "Without  Reproach,"  won  the  First  Prize  in  The 
Silhouette's   Short   Story   Contest. 

PHYLLIS   TWEAKS   MY  NOSE. 
William   Luther  Gaylord. 

When  I  exploded  my  poverty  bomb  Phyllis  sniffed. 

No  one  takes  me  seriously.  That's  because  I  am  short  and — er — stout ;  and — er — 
just  because.  Phyllis  had  been  telling  me  of  Rodney  Sherrill's  enlistment,  and  that 
he  was  to  have  a  captaincj'.  She  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  especially  fine 
about  it ;  and  she  as  good  as  hinted  that  I  ought  to  do  likewise.  She  doesn't  know 
what  I  know. 

"Mine  is  a  discreet  poverty,"  I  explained,  "though  not  less  stimulative ;  a  poverty 
to  be  rubbed  on  like  grease  paint,  and  rubbed  off  when  the  play  is  done." 

"Oh,  then  it's  only  make-believe !  But  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  realities. 
Wake  up !" 

You  can't  argue  with  Phyllis;  she's  just  like  other  women. 

"I  have  written  good  stories,  a  good  play — a  war  play,"  I  rushed  on,  unheeding 
her  question:  'What  do  you  know  about  war?'  "I  shall  write  better  stories,  a  better 
play.     Poverty  is  the  whip  to  drive  me — " 

"Why  not  motor?" 

I  looked  at  her  as  scornfully  as  it  is  possible  to  look  at  Phyllis  on  the  porch  at  night. 

"All  great  authors  wrote  with  poverty  nudging  their  elbows." 

"Didn't  it  ruin  their  handwriting?"     Phyllis  bubbled. 

"Some  day,"  stormed   I,  jumping  up,  "you'll  be  sorry  that  you — " 

"That  I  tweaked  his  little  nose?" 

I  left  without  even  sajdng  good-night.  The  term  "little"  beset — and  upset— me. 
I  had  been  as  ready  as  any  man  to  serve  my  country ;  but  when  I  would  have  enlisted, 
I  was  pronounced  under  weight.  Undersized  is  what  they  meant.  Too  short  to  tote  a 
gun!  I  suspected  that  Phyllis  suspected  how  it  was.  Oh,  well!  She  s  no  Diana. 
As  to  that  great,  over-fed  Rodney  Sherrill — what  she  can  see  in  him  is  beyond  me. 

At  breakfast  I  informed  my  family  that  for  three  months  I  should  dedicate  myself 
to  poverty  and  literature.  Mother  smiled,  sphinx-like,  patted  my  shoulder,  and  kissed 
my  front  hair.     The  Kid  snorted : 

"Some  dedication!     Better  hold  funeral  services,  hadn't  you?" 

"Authors,"   said   I,   "are  without  honor   in  their  own   families." 

"Now  you've  said  something !"  agreed  the  Kid.  "Most  of  'em  plagiarize ;  and 
some  of  'em  do  worse."  Here  he  looked  hard  at  me.  "I'd  like  to  know  where  my 
best  green  tie  has  gone !" 

"The  garret  is  to  be  my  study.  I  shall  be  a  hermit  in  my  own  home.  Literature 
and  life  cannot  mingle ;  the  two  are  as  incompatible  as — as — " 

"Manuscripts  and  checks !"  suggested  the  Kid.  "Seen  Sherrill  in  his  shoulder- 
straps?" 

When  he  had  gone  into  the  hall,  Mother  asked  me  a  question : 

"Where,"  she  inquired,  "does  Phyllis  come  into  this  scheme  of  yours?" 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned  she  is  dead !"  I  said,  stjrnly. 

A  whistle  shrilled  from  the  hall,  and  the  Kid's  head  disgraced  the  doorway. 

"Mind  if  I  sit  up  with  the  corpse?"  he  questioned. 
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Daily,  Phyllis  and  the  Kid  were  practicing  for  a  tennis  tournament,  an  invitation 
to  which  I  had  received  some  days  before  and  for  obvious  reasons  deposited  in  the 
waste  basket,  where  it  still  lay.  There  was  to  be  an  admission  fee— for  the  Red 
Cross.  I  l<new  the  note  by  heart.  The  envelope  bore  this  inscription: 
"To  the  Hermit  of  Shalott ;  Castle  Impecunious  (near  Camelot)." 
She  had  ridiculed  and  badgered  me  beyond  all  toleration,  I  reflected,  injuredly. 
'Realities,'  indeed!     What  did  she  know  about  'em? 

Vaguely  into  my  musings  filtered  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall  below;  a  muffled 
knock  thubbed  on  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  presently  the  maid  appeared. 
I  scowled,  as  befitted  an  author,  and  kept  on  maltreating  my  typewriter. 

"A  man  to  see  you,  Mr.  Waldo,  please." 

"Tell  him  I'm  busy.     Where's  m.other?" 

"I  did,  Mr.  Waldo;  but  he  won't  go  'way!     Mrs.  Buckley  is  out." 

I  descended,  to  confront  my  visitor. 

"Mister  Waldo  Emerson  Buckley,  the  author?"  he  wheezed. 

I  modestly  acquiesced.     Certainly  I  was  an  author.     And  he — ? 

"Won't  you  step  inside,  sir,  where  we  can  talk  more  privately?" 

The  man  hesitated,  wheezed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"That  ain't  in  the  contract." 

"Contract !"    I  echoed. 

"Say!"  he  ejaculated.  "There's  a  little  vawdville  stunt  cooked  up  by  your  friends, 
where  I  plays  the  villain,  an'  you  is  bombarded  with  unfeelin'  c'llectors.  That's  the 
stunt  they  was  goin'  ter  pull  off  at  th'  Red  Cross  tourn'ment,  this  afternoon." 

"It  isn't  this  afternoon ;  it's  tomorrow  !" 

"Termorrow?  I'm  some  little  timekeeper,  ain't  I?  I  thought  the  feller  said  Toos- 
day!  What  feller?  The  kid  what  hired  me,  er  course — a  tall  floppy  feller.  I  was  to 
come  bustin'  inter  the  tourn'ment  like  I  was  a  c'llector  after  yer  fer  some  bills  yer'd 
been  owin'  fer  two  er  three  years.  Thought  I'd  drop  in  an'  see  how  much  you'd  give 
me  not  to  pull  it  off." 

"How  much  did  he  pay  you?"  I  fenced. 

"Five  bucks  on  account;  an'  five  more  when  I  done  the  job." 

"Want  to  double  that  five?"     I  asked,  suddenly. 

The  next  afternoon,  in  the  gayest  flannels  procurable  in  my  own  or  my  brother's 
wardrobe,  a  carnation  in  my  buttonhole,  I  sortied  forth.  The  tournament  was  in  full 
yelp.  Phyllis,  short-sleeved  white-skirted,  holly-cheeked,  sat  on  the  terraced  lawn 
with  the  Kid,  who  lolled  beside  her. 

The  khaki  group  on  the  lawn  spied  me  afar.  (They  make  such  a  fuss  over  those 
fellows!)  Rodney  Sherrill  leaped  to  attention,  and  then  struck  up:  "Hail  the 
Conquering  Hero,"  in  that  ridiculous  trombone-cello-harp-stunt  of  his,  that  always 
gets  a  hand  at  the  Club  Jinks.  The  Kid  scowled.  I  knew  he  was  bemoaning  the 
appropriation  of  his  best  flannels  and  his  green  tie.  I  dropped  near  Phyllis,  who  dimpled 
and  leaned  toward  me. 

"How  goes  literature?" 

"Like  a  boomerang?"     the   Kid   suggested,  dodging. 

His  audience  tittered. 

"Recognition  has  already  come  to  me,"  said  I,  smiling  and  trying  to  be  becomingly 
modest. 

Rodney  Sherrill  fell  back  in  a  pseudo  faint.  The  Kid  and  Phyllis  returned  some 
glances  they  had  previously  exchanged.  I  preferred  to  parry  these  manifestations 
with  a  dignified  reticence,  promising  my  audience  an  early  disclosure;  just  how  early 
I  was  myself  beginning  to  question.     My  carefully  coached  producer  was  overdue. 

But  presently  a  pealing  klaxon  and  howling  brakes  announced  that  my  dramatic 
moment  was  about  to  be  popped.  In  a  moment  the  man  whom  my  visitor  of  the  day 
before  had  unearthed  for  me  would  appear  in  his  stellar  role,  "the  rich  theatrical 
magnate,"  who  was  to  produce  my  play.  He  ivas  rich.  I  had  paid  him  and  his  friend 
handsomely,  besides  supplying  costumes,  make-up  and  an  automobile.  I  calculated 
that  for  once  those  khaki  kids  would  take  a  back  seat. 

I  looked  toward  the  car,  expecting  to  see  my  highly  salaried  theatrical  magnate 
alighting  with  solemnity  and  precision.  Instead,  a  bulk  in  a  checked  suit  rolled  from 
the  rear  seat,  and  was  with  much  difficult}^  prevented  by  the  chauffeur  from  rolling 
the  rest  of  the  way  up  the  walk.  It  was  my  friend  of  the  day  before,  evidently 
warmed  by  prolonged  internal  ablutions.  The  investment  had  brought  unexpectedly 
large  returns  ! 

"You'll  pardon  me,"  I  gulped,  addressing  Phyllis.  "I  have  some  little  business 
matters  to  discuss  with  this — this — producer,  the  man  who  is  to  bring  out  my  play." 

"Gad !"  ejaculated  the  Kid,  full  of  admiration  at  what  he  thought  was  a  trick 
conceived  spontaneously  on  my  part.  "Some  nerve !  You  take  off  that  green  tie 
of  mine !" 
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The  checked  suit  was  waving  an  alcoholic  welcome. 

"On  time,  ain't  I?  Some  li'l  produsher !  I'm  here,  ain't  I?  Man  o'  m'  word, 
ain't  I?" 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  I  lied,  loud  enough  for  the  audience  on  the  tennis 
court  to  hear.    "You  have  come,  I  presume  about  the  play?" 

But  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  white  skirts  and  gaudy  sweater  coats  on  the  lawn. 

"Pretty  girls,"  he  wheezed,  waving  a  checkered  arm  toward  the  court. 

He  rolled  onto  the  lawn,  dragging  me  with  him.  Luckily  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  up  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  with  a  hammerlock  on  his  left  arm.  Then  Ph^dlis 
came  toward  us. 

"So  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Moroski,"  she  smiled,  extending  a 
friendly  hand.  The  man's  name  was  no  more  Moroski  than  Shakespeare !  "Won't 
you  have  tea  with  us?  Oh,  I'm  sorry!  You  men  are  such  business-like  creatures! 
Must  you  really  go  ?" 

The  man   showed  no  signs  of  it. 

"Keep  talking!"  she  whispered  to  me.  "I'll  get  him  away!  Oh,  I  should  like 
to!"  she  began  again.     "Do  you  think  we  ought?" 

She  turned  to  me,  but  without  giving  me  time  to  answer  or  to  think  what  her 
sudden  change  from  tormentor  to  rescuer  meant,  she  skimmed  across  the  lawn, 
whispered  something  to  Gladys  Palmer,  promised  the  rest  we  should  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  had  plumped  daintily  into  the  back  seat  of  the  alleged  Mr.  Moroski's 
car  before  the  befuddled  gentleman  knew  it. 

Boosted  by  the  chauffeur  and  me,  he  clambered  in.  We  waved  a  triumphant  salute 
to  the  tennis  party,  already  buzzing  in  an  excited  group  about  Gladys,  and  whirred 
gaily  away.  Having  dropped  our  passenger  at  a  judicious  distance  from  mischief, 
to  his  unutterable  distress,  I  turned  at  last  to  Phyllis,  who  sat,  now  that  the  unpleasant 
thing  was  accomplished,  demure  and  indecipherable  in  the  far  corner  of  the  car. 

"Well?"  said  I,  thinking  this  a  safe  beginning. 

"I  told  Gladys  very  confidentially,  that  Mr.  Moroski  came  to  see  you  about  a  play 
which  you  and  I  had  collaborated  on a  peace  play." 

"Why,  you — you  fibber !     Besides,  mine  is  a  war  play." 

"It  isn't  such  a  fearful  fib,"  protested  Phyllis.  "She'll  do  most  of  it,  anyway. 
How  are  you  going  to  keep  on  fooling  the  public?  What  will  you  do  about  producing 
this  war  play  of  yours?" 

What  indeed !  Oddly,  that  was  a  detail  I  had  omitted.  My  plan  reached  no 
farther  than  the  single  incident  which  had  almost  queered  me,  as  it  was. 

"I  don't  know !"     I  groaned. 

Phyllis  produced  a  letter  from  somewhere — the  letter  of  an  editor  I  had  besieged 
with  many  homesick  manuscripts,  and  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  received.  It  was 
small  and  thin  ;  and  it  spoke  of  an  inclosure. 

"Then  the  only  real  fib  was  about  the  collaboration,  and  Mr.  MorosVi?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  your  Mr.  Moroski,"  she  admitted.  "But  about  the  col- 
laboration :  We're  going  to  do  that,  aren't  we?  And  we  can  pretend  we  did  it  on 
my  play — my  peace  play,  which  has  been  accepted." 

"Look  here !"  I  proposed,  "If  we're  to  collaborate,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  form 
a  sort  of  permanent  company  with — er — common  headquarters,  and  all  that  ?  And 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  did  enlist — I  mean  I  tried  to — " 

"Perhaps,"  she  agreed,  "it  would  be  more  business-like  to  form  a — a  como?nv. 
I  know  you  tried  to  enlist — the  Kid  squealed.  You're  a  bigger  man  than  Sherrill,  if 
you  haven't  his  inches." 

I  fervently,  kissed  her  hand  behind  the  unconscious  back  of  the  chauffeur.  I  was  at 
peace  with  the  world — and  Rodney  Sherrill. 

"I'll  give  the  Kid  back  this  green  tie  and  these  flannels  !"  I  cried,  in  a  burst  of 
remorse. 

Phyllis  reached  up  and  tweaked  my  nose — deliciously. 


PRAYER. 

BESSIE    I.    SLOAN. 

May  Ruling  Powers  rouse  from  out  their  sensual  dreani  of  might. 
Destroying  all  the  flower  of  their  youth ; 

May  lasting  Peace  mount  throneward,  through  reverses,  to  the  Right, 
And  eyes,   long  blinded,  open   to  the  Truth. 
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THIRTY  PIECES  OE  SILVER. 

Amy    W.  Hamlin. 

Across  the  dying  embers  of  the  desert  camp  fire  the  boss  of  the  outlaw 
gang  spoke  to  "Carrots." 

"Here,  yon !  You're  th'  very  feller  to  do  it.  Take  this  note  down  to 
Tank  Three,  an'  give  it  to  Ol'  Moneybags  when  Nineteen  stops  fer  water." 

"You  ain't  paid  me  fer  that  last  dirty  job,"  grumbled  Carrots,  making 
no  move  to  obey. 

"Aw,  give  th'  feller  his  share!"  spoke  up  one  of  the  gang.  "I'm  sick 
a-hearin'  him  beef.  'Sides,  you  couldn't  trust  nary  one  o'  us  to  git  that 
order  to  'im — Moneybags  'd  be  onto  it  dam'  quick.  Give  th'  boy  th' 
boodle." 

The  boss  opened  a  dirty  leather  bag  and  counted  out  thirty  dollars. 

"Take  it,"  he  said,  with  an  oath.  "Now  hit  th'  grit,  you!  An'  if  Nine- 
teen don't  stop  at  th'  shanty,  it's  all  up  wit'  you." 

Carrots  placed  the  order  inside  of  his  ragged  shirt,  tied  the  money  in  his 
dirty  handkerchief  and  slouched  away. 

Twilight,  following  a  torrid  day,  was  fast  settling  on  the  arid  wastes  of 
the  desert,  cooling  the  air.  Patches  of  alkali  gleamed  like  silver  in  the  long, 
slanting  rays  of  gold  and  purple  as  the  sun  went  down.  Clumps  of  dry  bunch 
grass  were  miniature  trees  in  the  waning  light.  Huge,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains in  the  east  drew  nearer  as  the  moon  came  up ;  and  the  desert,  dwarfed, 
grew  smaller.  A  lonely  place  of  silence  until,  as  the  coyotes  came  out  of 
hiding  and  mingled  their  shrill  treble  with  the  bass  hoots  of  the  owls,  the 
night  music  began. 

The  dry  arroyo,-  which  stretched  far  to  the  south,  here  doubled  back, 
making  a  deep  cut  over  which  a  new  railroad  bridge  had  been  recently  com- 
pleted at  Camp  Thirteen.  The  tramp  took  his  way  along  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream  until  he  was  well  out  of  sight  of  the  camp.  He  made  for  a  deep 
crevice  that  had  sometimes  sheltered  him  at  night,  where,  half-buried  in  the 
sand,  he  found  rude  comfort,  for  the  desert  nights  are  cold.  When  safe  in 
his  hiding-place  he  drew  out  the  order ;  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  now 
near  the  full,  he  read : 

"Paymaster  on  train  19  drop  off  at  Camp  13,  pay  and  discharge  Todd 
and  Smith.  Ship  camp  outfit  to  Reedley  on  train  6.  Signed,  J.  D.,  Train 
Dispatcher. 

The  tramp  was  aware  that  the  camp  had  been  broken  up  the  day  before 
and  the  outfit  shipped ;  but  the  Paymaster,  having  been  south  for  several 
days,  was  more  than  likely  uninformed  of  it.  The  tramp  knew  the  ropes — 
trust  a  hobo  for  that.  The  Paymaster  probably  would  be  surprised  by  the 
order ;  but  as  it  was  not  an  important  one  he  would  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  order  had  been  handed  in  by  one  of  the  section  men. 

Carrots  was  known  to  the  Paymaster,  who  had  befriended  him  in  many 
ways.  The  tramp's  thoughts  went  back  to  acts  of  kindness — almost  the  only 
ones  he  had  received  in  his  wandering  life — which  the  Paymaster  had  done 
him:     A  dollar  on  one  occasion,  tossed  to  him  with  the  friendly  advice  to 
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get  a  warm  dinner  at  the  railroad  eating-house  ;  a  plug  of  tobacco  ;  a  half- 
worn  pair  of  shoes  ;  the  coat  he  was  now  wearing. 

He  untied  the  handkerchief  and  counted  the  money,  thirty  dollars — 
''thirty  pieces  of  silver."  He  said  it  aloud,  wondering  at  the  expression. 
Where  had  he  heard  it  before?     "Thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

Like  winged  things,  memories  flocked  to  him :  Of  the  grandmother  who 
had  reared  him ;  of  the  apple  orchard  in  snowy  bloom,  where,  lying  on  the 
short  spring  grass,  he  listened  to  the  robin's  song ;  of  the  school  teacher  who 
was  good  to  him  and  called  him  "Boy" — never  that  other  dreadful  name  that 
had  marked  him  for  life. 

He  remembered  the  thing  his  grandmother  had  told  him — how  his  father 
had  said  to  his  mother :  "Woman,  this  child  shall  be  named  from  the  Bible, 
as  I  and  my  father  and  my  father's  father  were  named."  And  when  she  had 
brought  the  Book,  he  had  opened  it  at  random  and  read :  "Then  one  of  the 
twelve  called  Judas  Iscariot  went  unto  the  chief  priests  and  said :  'What 
will  you  give  me  if  I  deliver  him  unto  you?'  'And  they  covenanted  with  him 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  Woman,  the  boy  shall  redeem  the  name  and  lead 
a  righteous  life." 

He  had  not  redeemed  the  name  ;  and  Time,  blurring  and  blotting  the 
memory  of  spring  days  and  the  robin's  song,  of  the  dear  grandmother,  and 
of  the  teacher  who  had  called  him  "Boy,"  had  likewise  blurred  and  blotted 
the  name  "Judas  Iscariot."     He  was  "Carrots"  now. 

He  looked  at  the  money.  It  was  wealth  ;  never  in  his  life  had  he  pos- 
sessed so  much.  With  it  he  might  leave  the  country,  and  the  outlaw  gang 
whose  tool  he  had  become.     But — 

The  Paymaster  was  known  to  carry  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which 
he  paid  off  the  men  in  outlying  camps.  Should  he  warn  the  Paymaster? 
Even  if  there  was  time,  when  the  train  slowed  up  at  the  tank,  it  would  do 
no  good.  The  order  was  on  a  regular  official  blank.  He  would  only  be 
laughed  at.  The  Paymaster  would  obey  instructions.  The  fate  of  the 
man — his  friend — would  never  be  revealed.  The  mountains  would  hide  the 
outlaws. 

At  three  A.  M.  Nineteen  whizzed  by,  with  not  so  much  as  a  warning 
whistle  for  Camp  Thirteen.  At  the  same  time,  a  miserable,  ill-favored  tramp 
appeared  among  the  angry,  swearing  outlaws. 

"Here's  your  order  and  your  dam'  thirty  dollars !"  he  shouted.  "Do  your 
own  dirty  work  after  this." 

Judas  Iscariot  had  redeemed  his  name — and  the  sands  of  the  desert  told 
no  tales. 


THE  TRYST. 

Margaret  Adams  Faulconer. 

My  garden ; 
Night ;  silence,  peace  ; 
A  deep,  divine  content. 
Moonlight ;  pain's  surcease. 
A  quick  cry,  passion-rent ; 
Then — you! 
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THE  PLOT  THAT  EAILED. 
Laura  Bell  Everett. 

Lucinda  was  suspicious  of  Vanderlip  from  the  first  interview.  I  could 
hardly  see  why.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  lucky,  in  a  place  where 
nobody  moves  out  or  in,  to  have  a  young  couple  ready  to  take  our  house  the 
day  we  left,  pay  good  rent,  and  agree  to  remain  until  our  return.  Our  slow- 
eoing  town  of  Hillshade  might  have  waited  years  for  such  people  ;  yet  here 
they  were,  their  plans  and  needs  the  complement  of  ours.  What  more  could 
we  ask  ?     Yet  Lucinda  was  suspicious  ! 

"I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  about 
them,"  she  persisted. 

I  couldn't  throw  q  golden  opinion  into  the  other  scale,  for  I  had  been 
over  at  the  Library  on  the  occasion  of  both  calls  from  Mr.  Vanderlip.  The 
first  call  had  been  tentative :  Would  Lucinda,  and  could  they?  JNIight  they? 
Really,  it  is  difficult  to  be  definite  in  laying  down  requirements  for  desirable 
tenants. 

I  was  so  busy  in  hunting  material  for  a  story  to  hand  to  the  Club  before 
we  went  away  that  I  had  Httle  time  to  ponder  over  the  situation.  I  sat 
down  to  sharpen  a  lead-pencil :  for  I  had  heard  at  the  Club  that  there  is 
nothing  that  will  get  a  plot  to  going  like  the  untouched  point  of  a  very  sharp 
pencil.  Just  as  I  finished  the  daintiest  of  points,  Mrs.  Wellman  came  up 
the  walk. 

"Come  over  to  Mrs.  Gregg's.  We  must  have  dinner  ready  for  her  and 
her  son  when  they  come  in  on  the  five-fifty  train." 

I  didn't  stop  to  think  about  plots.  I  went.  Who  wouldn't?  Every  one 
knew  how  Lonnie  Gregg  had  been  run  by  his  pretended  friends  for  county 
treasurer ;  how  money  for  which  Gregg  had  no  receipt  was  missing ;  how. 
when  somebody  had  to  go  to  prison,  he  went,  though_ nobody  believed  he  had 
used  a  dollar  dishonestly.  The  sympathy  for  him  and  for  his  mother  had 
been  so  great  that  the  preparations  for  his  return,  now  that  he  was  paroled, 
were  general. 

Other  things  happened  to  keep  me  from  planning  a  plot.  I  was  busy 
embroidering  a  table-runner  as  a  w^edding  present  for  Miss  Coplin,  the  little 
dressmaker,  who  has  been  engaged  for  years  to  Harvey  Drumm  who  would 
not  marry  while  the  demented  uncle,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself,  lived. 
Then,  too,  we  spent  considerable  time  in  trying  to  secure  a  place  in  the  Old 
People's  Home  for  Mr.  Welcy,  who  invented  the  first  folding  bed,  and  whose 
spine  was  injured  by  being  shut  up  in  it. 

While  I  was  looking  after  my  neighbors,  and  bewailing  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  plot  for  my  unwritten  story,  Lucinda  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
Vanderlips  had  decamped ;  else  why  had  they  not  appeared  to  arrange  for 
their  lease  ? 

"I  knew  from  the  first  glance  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
man,"  she  insisted.  She  had  one  thing,  however,  to  say  in  his  favor :  "Mr. 
Vanderlip  really  has  a  very  pleasant  way  of  deferring  to  his  wife." 

"Did  you  like  her?" 

"She  has  never  come  with  him  to  look  at  the  house ;  but  he  seemed  so 
interested  that  she  should  be  pleased.  She  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  he  asked 
permission  to  make  a  window-garden  for  her.     Of  course  I  didn't  object." 
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Lucinda  ended  as  she  had  beo^un  :  'T  knew  from  the  first  glance,  though,  that 
there  was  something"  wrong  about  that  man." 

The  telephone  rang.  I  went.  It  was  ]\Ir.  A'anderlip  on  the  long-distance 
wire. 

"Lucinda,"  I  said,  after  I  had  hung  up  the  receiver,  'T  know  3'ou  will  be 
disappointed !  I  don't  believe  the  Vanderlips  are  going  to  take  the  house. 
He  didn't  exactly  sov  so  ;  but  he  said  he  had  a  confession  to  make  which  he 
felt  that  he  must  make  to  you  in  person,  and  that  he  would  be  here  at  five." 

"Evidently" — Lucinda  spoke  resignedly — "we  are  not  to  rent  the  house. 
I  wonder  what  his  confession  can  be!  Perhaps  he  is  a  fugitive  from  justice 
and  will  throw  himself  on  our  mercy.  'Yanderlip'  sounds  like  an  assumed 
name.  Or  be  may  be  merely  impecunious,  and  has  found  that  he  can't  pay 
the  rent.     There's  something  wrong  about  him." 

"If  he  would  only  turn  out  to  be  a  counterfeiter!"  I  ruminated.  "There 
would  be  a  plot  for  my  story !     Nothing  ever  happens  around  here." 

I  myself  opened  the  door  to  Mr.  A'anderlip.  the  self-confessed  villain  of 
we  know  not  what  crimes.  He  was  so  3^oung  and  ingenuous  in  appearance 
that  I  began  mentally  to  establish  an  alibi  for  him.  He  wight  have  com- 
mitted murder,  but  he  must  have  been  drunk  at  the  time.  At  second  glance, 
thousfh,  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  his  were  the  clear  eves  of  a  man  who 
doesn't  know  champagne  from  apple  cider.  He  had  a  little  cast  in  his  eye ; 
probably  had  shot  the  wrong  man. 

"Perhaps  you  prefer  to  speak  to  me  in  another  room,"  Lucinda  said,  as 
she  opened  an  inner  door. 

"Oh,  no  !  I  can  say — right  here — what  I  referred  to  when  I  called  up 
from  Cloudsley.  I —  er —  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have  deceived 
you.     I  have  spoken  of  my  wife,  and — I  have  no  wife." 

Lucinda's  fine  self-control  was  worthy  of  our  Pilgrim  ancestors.  No 
wife —  and  he  had  rented  the  house  for  her !  No  wife !  What  about  the 
flowers,  the  window  garden  ?  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  asking  the  ques- 
tions aloud.  A  dozen  denunciations  urged  my  throat.  Had  I  the  courage 
to  voice  them,  he  would  doubtless  say : 

"Hear  me  first,  then  judge" — and  I  would  have  my  plot! 

While  we  waited,  tense  with  interest,  he  repeated : 

"I  have  no  wife." 

W^e  listened  in  silence  for  the  explanation  of  this  domestic  tragedy.  Had 
.she  deserted  him  ?  Had  they  been  estranged,  and  had  he  planned  this  home 
hoping  for  a  reconciliation?  Or  had  he  murdered  her,  and  was  the  pretense 
of  renting  the  house  merely  a  blind  ?  Was  he,  like  one  of  Poe's  characters, 
driven  by  remorse  to  this  confession  ? 

"But,"  he  continued,  as  if  bringing  up  an  argument  in  his  own  defense, 
"I  expected  to  have.  W'e  quarreled.  After — er — I  telephoned,  we  made  up. 
We  are  to  be  married  tomorrow  evening.  Perhaps  you  know  her  uncle, 
Doctor  Furley? 

It  is  shocking  when  an  honest  man  turns  into  a  villain ;  but  for  the  plot 
hunter,  who  is  too  busy  with  every-day  afifairs  and  every-day  people  to  find 
story  material,  it  is  disheartening  when  a  villain  turns  out  to  be  an  honest 
man. 


(Written   for   "The   Silhouette.") 

All  poetry  should  be  exquisite  expression  of  exquisite  impression. 

Clarence    Urmy, 
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INTER\TEWS. 
Eva  I-Iamilton  Young. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"  has  this  to  say  of  Frank  H.  Spearman,  the 
author,  and  his  work." 

"Born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1859.  Author  of  (1901)  Held  for 
Orders;  (1902)  Doctor  Bryson ;  (1903)  The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate; 
(1904)  The  Close  of  the  Day;  (1904)  The  Strategy  of  Great  Railroads; 
(1906)  Whispering  Smith;  (1911)  Robert  Kimberly ;  (1912)  The  Mountain 
Divide;  (1913)  MerriHe  Daws;  (1916)  Nan  of  Alusic  Movmtain. 

"Contributor  of  short  stories  to  magazines,  and  of  economic  articles  to 
reviews. 

"Home  :     Los  Angeles,  California." 

Frank  H.  Spearman  himself  modestly  has  this  to  sa}'  of  his  work,  which 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Western  fiction : 

"By  common  consent,  the  word  Western  in  its  American  literary  sense, 
designates  the  great  plains  and  the  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"Any  novel  attempting  to  depict  life  with  this  background  must,  for  its 
authenticity,  depend  largely  on  that  almost  indefinable  quality  and  flippantly- 
used  term,  'atmosphere.' 

"How  is  any  novelist  to  acquire  Western  atmosphere?  The  surest  way 
is  to  be  born  in  it.  The  next  best  way  is  to  hear  often  in  boyhood  about  it 
and  to  grow  up  within  the  spread  of  its  stories  and  traditions.  In  a  word, 
either  to  live  in  it  or  to  dream  of  it.     I  dreamed  of  it. 

"But  our  Western  life  has  been  and  is  today  largely  a  sealed  book  to  our 
countrymen  living  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  Wiien  its  marvels  are  laid  before 
them,  the  heroic  achievements  of  its  everyday  people  portrayed  in  a  novel, 
those  Easterners  who  aspire  to  teach  and  to  explain  American  literature  are 
confused  and  not  infrequently  irritated  by  the  Western  novel.  In  their  failure 
to  comprehend  its  substance  they  fall  back  on  a  few  set  phrases  of  condemna- 
tion, or  comment,  and  doubtless  really  believe  that  the  strange  things  they 
read  of  in  such  a  book,  concerning  this  phase  of  their  own  American  life  are 
fanciful — the  merest  romance.  Such  people  air  their  views  in  Hterary  mag- 
azines and  class  rooms ;  and  thus  the  blind  continue  to  lead  the  blind.  Be- 
cause they  are  unequal  to  comprehending,  they  measure  things  beyond  their 
ken  by  the  yardstick  of  their  own  limited  knowledge. 

"Stories  such  as  Whispering  Smith  and  Nan  of  ]\Iusic  Mountain, 
about  which  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  Silhouette 
to  say  something,  depend  first  of  all  on  atmosphere ;  I  mean,  pre- 
cisely, on  the  spirit  that  animates  men  and  women  when  thrown  into  that 
free,  strange,  wild  environment  that  goes  with  the  sunshine,  the  sweeping 
winds  and  the  distant  vistas  of  the  Rockies.  The  people,  for  example,  of 
these  two  stories  are  not  different  from  other  Americans,  except  in  the  in- 
fluence of  this  extraordinary  Western  environment.  The  protagonist  of 
Nan — Henry  de  Spain — represents  only  clean-cut  American  pluck,  daring 
and  resource ;  hundreds,  thousands  of  such  men  as  he  and  such  girls  as  Nan 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  West,  as  they  have  lived  and  died  the  world  over. 
They  have  been  favorite  types  of  interest  from  the  days  of  the  minstrel  to  the 
days  of  the  novelist ;  and  they  are  C[uite  as  real  as  the  halting,  slobbering, 
hesitating  type  of  men  and  women  sometimes  painfully  portrayed  in  various 
degrees  of  moral  slackness  and  acclaimed  as  'real'  characters. 
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"Any  one  who  has  any  curiosity  to  meet  Hving,  flesh-and-blood  Whisper- 
ing- Smiths  and  Henry  de  Spains  may  find  them  almost  anywhere  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country.  It  is  there  that  such  men  still  live,  breathe  and 
have  their  being.  And  I  like  them ;  that  is,  frankly,  why  I  write  about 
them.  But  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that  they  are  materially  overdrawn  in 
any  way.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  written  of  such  men  is  other  than  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  what  they  have  done  and  can  do." 


RE\TEWS. 

Augusta  Fowler. 

"The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn,"  by  Dell  H.  ]\Iunger,  opens  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  purpose.  This  is  fulfilled  in  the  undercurrent  of  the  stor}' — the  economic  emanci- 
pation of  women. 

The  writer  has  chosen  her  people  from  the  seared  plains  and  the  uncertain  farms 
of  grasshopper-raided  Kansas.  No  more  fertile  field  for  the  development  of  her 
design,  no  more  sordid  conditions  than  those  existing  in  the  famity  of  Josiah  Farn- 
shaw,  who  "delighted  in  making  people  wait,"  could  be  found.  Josiah's  wife,  a  down- 
trodden, selfish  woman,  seemingly  lacking  the  instinct  of  maternal  protectorship,  joined 
with  Lizzie's  father  in  forcing  the  girl  beyond  the  limit  of  childhood's  endurance.  His 
weak  rage  savored  of  mental  degenerac}^ 

There  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  spreading  mortgage.  "The  interest  clouded  the  family 
sky  to  the  horizon."  Lizzie  asks  her  mother  :  "Why  do  we  go  along  hating  our  work — 
never  really  happy?"'  The  mother's  answer  is  illuminating  to  many  a  woman:  "I 
can't  never  tell  why — unless  it's  because  we  don't  never  belong  to  ourselves." 

Lizzie  wants  to  know :  "Why  don't  you  strike  out  on  a  new  tack,  and  say  you 
won't  do  it  when  he  makes  unreasonable  demands?"  And  Mrs.  Farnshaw  whiningly 
explains:  "A  woman  does  just  like  a  horse.  There's  more'n  one  kind  of  whipping  a 
man  can  give — an'  she  gets  scared — an'  minds.  A  man  begins  right  from  the  first 
t'  tell  her  what  to  do ;  an"  she  loves  him,  an'  before  long  she  don't  have  her  way  no 
more'n  a  nigger." 

Lizzie's  questions  are  the  first  whififs  of  the  wind  before  the  dawn. 

It  is  against  the  conditions  here  shown,  and  many  another,  that  the  story  was 
written,  though  the  purpose  of  the  book  never  obtrudes. 

The  tale  is  in  the  form  of  fiction ;  but  so  full  of  the  deeps  of  human  experience 
is  it  that  the  interesting  story  is  almost  ignored  by  the  reader,  following  the  guiding 
of  the  writer — a  brood-mother,  leading  her  stumbling  children  to  the  light.  The 
temptation  to  quote  is  compelling,  for  "The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn"  is  a  book  to 
live  by,  to  fight  by  and  to  conquer  by — not  only  conditions  but  ourselves. 

"What  does  it  matter  zcho  is  wrong  in  an3'thing?  The  only  thing  that  matters  is 
wliat  is  wrong  and  to  find  a  wa^'  to  make  it  come  out  better  next  time."  And  this : 
"It  is  not  the  place  but  the  manner  in  which  lives  are  lived  which  matters." 

A  twinkle  now  and  then  lightens  this  story  of  prosaic,  painfully  commonplace  people. 
Of  ]\Irs.  Farnshaw  is  said :  "Reconciliation  for  one  thing  or  another  had  been  the 
most  driving  inspiration  her  twent}'  years  of  married  life  had  known :  It  ivas  her 
potent  incentive."  A  peculiarit}-  of  this  story,  usually  considered  a  fault,  is  the  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  the  personality  of  the  writer. 

We  are  not  outside  this  neighborhood,  nor  looking  in  upon  these  people.  It  is 
as  though  a  compassionate,  broad-minded  woman  had  come  in  to  us,  is  telling  us  of 
suffering  which  we  had  but  dulL  realized,  and  is  asking  us  to  help  her  rouse  these 
mere  females  to  a  consciousness  of  their  Womanhood.  The  writer's  attitude  toward 
her  people  is  :     "Gentle  and  loving  and  tolerant." 

"The  Hieroglyphics  of  Love,"  by  Amanda  Mathews  Chase,  is  a  slim  little  book, 
dedicated  in  love,  to  love,  to  win  love,  for  the  small  brown  people  across  "the  border." 

In  the  first  stor}-  is  an  adorably  human  Teodota  of  "tan  satin  complection,"  grinding 
corn  for  the  tamales  her  mother  is  chopping  in  a  not  over  tidy  fashion.  To  the  girl, 
on  her  knees,  floats  in  at  the  window  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  "From  the  angels  of 
Heaven" — of  course.  On  the  paper  are  such  lines  as  the  Aztecs  have  left  on  the  gray 
rocks  and  the  white  walls  of  ancient  caves — -"picture  writing."  A  charming  description 
of  the  slow  growth  from  Teodota's  rudimentary'  imagination  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  the  characters  her  lover  had  drawn  with  inherited  skill,  is  given. 
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This  writer  well  understands  the  point-of-view  of  these  people  "below  the  border," 
and  depicts  them  with  kindly  humor.  A  hideous  step-father  raves  :  'They  told  me  in 
Mexico" — they  are  living  in  the  Mexican  quarter  of  Los  Angeles — "of  a  fine  thing 
here  in  America  called  a  Labor  Union  that  pays  a  man  when  he  does  not  work,  that 
throws  stones  at  him  if  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  desire  to  work.  I  came  here  with 
my  innocent  family.  I  seek  out  this  Labor  Union  and  say :  'Here  I  am,  I,  Juan  Garcia, 
who  hates  work  like  the  devil'  Do  they  embrace  me?  Do  they  put  money  in  my 
hand?"  His  memory  of  the  rest  of  that  painful  interview  vented  itself  in  a  shrill 
howl  of  rage. 

Each  story  of  this  collection  is  individual.  The  pathos  is  not  strained ;  the  fun 
bubbles ;  and  the  humor  is  between  smiles  and  tears.    The  symbol  over  all  is  "Love." 

"The  Heart  of  an  Orphan,"  by  the  author  of  "Hieroglyphics  of  Love,"  is  an  illumi- 
nating picture  of  a  "whole  orphan"  in  an  asylum.  Giovanna  hates  her  clothes  because 
she  does  not  like  to  look  like  "95  orfuns."  She  is  "long  and  black,"  and  blue  is  not  her 
color;  but  she  is  thankful  she  "is  not  a  beggar  on  the  street." 

A  pathetic  little  story  of  a  child  of  Italian  parentage  and  marvelous  spelling,  who 
is  removed  from  the  asylum  to  a  boarding-school  among  "exclusives."  Here  she 
finds  that  her  birth  is  that  of  illustrious  men.  No  more  will  "Dago"  mean  disgrace 
to  her,  for  Dago  is  just  the  "disrespeckfull"  for  Italian.  "Mr.  Columbus,  who  discovered 
America,  was  a  Dago !  Besides,  all  Americans  are  named  after  ]\Ir.  Amerigo,  an 
Italian."     This  affords  her  great  comfort  amid  her  many  tribulations. 

The  story  is  in  letters  written  by  Giovanna  to  a  lady  who  has  placed  her  in  the 
school  and  allows  the  child  to  call  her  "Mother  of  my  hart."  The  incidents  are 
those  of  the  usual  school  of  its  kind,  but  are  made  interesting  through  the  eyes  of 
the  little  foreigner.     There  is  much  to  be  learned  through  this  foreign  in-look. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ToRREY  Connor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  "to  all  whom  it  may  concern"  that  out  here  in  the 
West  we  have,  in  Sunset,  The  Pacific  Monthly,  a  magazine  big  enough,  brave  enough 
to  depart  from  fictional  traditions ;  a  magazine  that,  in  giving  to  the  world  "The 
Scarlet  Kimona,"  by  Dell  H.  Munger,  has  given  us  a  fiction  which  is  thought-inducive. 

The  reader  is  sometimes  moved  to  wonder  that  editors  as  a  rule,  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  do  not  seek  an  anodj-ne  to  thought.  The  editor  argues 
that  his  menu  must  be  varied :  There  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  pap  for  the 
young  person ;  of  sensationalism  for  the  so-minded ;  of  "punch" — whatever  that  may 
be — -which  is  supposedly  the  only  thing  of  interest  to  the  tired  coupon-cutter;  of 
illusions — as  gaily-hued  as  a  bubble,  as  fragile  as  the  spun  wheel  of  the  spider,  and  as 
easily  shattered  by  Life — for  the  sentimentalist.  "Entertainment"  is  the  editorial 
policy. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Sunset  would  be  criticized  for  presenting  so  daring  a 
theme — and  it  was ;  but  among  the  letters  which  poured  into  the  office  of  the  editor 
were  those  from  the  workers  and  thinkers  of  our  work-a-day  world,  commending 
Sunset's  course.     The  Silhouette  is  permitted  to  quote  two  of  these  letters : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Field  : 

I  was  very  much  interested,  picking  up  a  recent  copy  of  Sunset,  to  find 
"The  Scarlet  Kimono"  by  Mrs.  Munger.  I  am  glad  a-ou  have  rescued  her 
from  the  long  silence  which  seemed  to  have  overtaken  her  work.  Mrs. 
Munger's  work  is  too  solidly  realistic  not  to  have  its  place  in  the  world. 
I'm  especially  pleased  with  her  treatment  of  the  scarlet  lady  on  the  simple 
human  basis.  There  is  always  so  much  emotionalism  in  handling  charac- 
ters like  that  and  such  an  insidious  appeal  to  the  very  emotions  which  are 
described.  Sincerely  3'ours, 

Mary  Au.stin. 

I  have  read  the  opening  chapters  of  the  "Scarlet  Kimono"  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Sunset  and  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
courage  in  presenting  such  a  theme  to  your  readers. 

Having  read  "The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn"  by  Mrs.  jNIunger,  I  feel  sure 
that  there  will  be  some  plain,  much  needed  discussion  in  this  story  before 
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its  close.     We  can  get  nowhere  in  the  way  of  social  reform  until  the  naked 
truth  is  before  us. 

I  am  a  "Social  worker"  with  girls — grappling  bare-handed  with  these 
problems  is  my  daily  portion. 

In  the  main  we,  the  people,  do  not  wish  to  know  the  truth.     It  is  so 
against  our  pretty  theories.  (]\Irs.)    Harriett  H.   Heller, 

Assistant    Superintendent    603-5"    and 
Girls'  Aid  Society-  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Hunger  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Feminist  movement.  In  "The  Wind  Before  the 
Dawn"  she  made  her  plea  for  the  economic  independence  of  woman.  In  "The  Scarlet 
Kimono,"  she  preaches  a  sermon  from  the  text  "Work,"'  which  is  the  greatest  factor 
toward  moralit}-.  The  Silhouette  ventures  to  predict  that  in  "The  Scarlet  Kimono" 
jSTrs.  IMuneer  will  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  social  evil.  Another  pre- 
diction: The  position  of  the  "good"  woman  in  relation  to  her  fallen  sister  will  be 
definitely  pointed  out. 

The  Silhouette  announces  the  winners  in  the  recent  Play  Competition :  Charles 
Caldwell  Dobie,  of  San  Francisco :  "Sent  Uo  for  Life,"  a  one-act  comedy :  First  Prize. 
Lilhan  Pelee  and  Ellis  Pierce,  of  Los  Angeles;  "Witches'  Xight,"'  a  drama  in  one  act; 
Second  Prize. 

Among  the  many  playlets  submitted  in  competition,  there  were  three  of  special 
merit,  which  by  reason  of  their  length,  were  unsuited  to  The  Silhouette:  "The 
Patriot."  bv  Alice  W.  Chase,  of  Berkeley ;  "Training  a  Wife."  a  comedv.  by  Addison 
Gibson,  of  Pasadena ;  "My  Country,'"  by  Tyndall  Grav,  of  San  Diego.  Since  the  close 
of  the  contest.  "My  Country"'  has  been  taken  by  the  Hippodrome-Orpheum  people, 
and  with  a  picked  cast  is  playing  the  circuit. 

"Ever\-mother,"  by  ]\Iaud  Pettus.  a  short  novel  of  great  dramatic  force,  which 
aroused  wide  interest  at  the  time  of  its  ouhlication  by  the  Frank  ]\Iunsey  Company, 
has  been  put  upon  the  "screen."  The  Thomas  Ince  Company  is  reported  to  have 
expended  twentv  thousand  dollars  in  the  production  of  the  scenario,  which  is  playing 
under  the  title,  "Mother  Instinct."'     "Everymother"'  was  reviewed  in  The  Silhouette. 

Lothron.  Lee  and  Shepard  Comnany  announce  the  publication  of  "When  I  Was  a 
Girl  in  Holland,"  by  Cornelia  De  Groot,  a  California  writer.  It  is  an  interesting  tale 
of  child  life,  strange  to  us,  ]\Iiss  De  Groot,  who  came  from  Holland  to  California  to 
be  educated,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  her  native  country,  in  which  children  are  so  well 
trained  to  usefulness.  It  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  children  "from  eight  3'ears 
upward." 


NEW  PRIZE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

It  is  the  business  of  The  Silhouette  Magazine  to  discover  -writers  of 
promise,  and  of  The  Silhouette  Agency  to  introduce  these  -writers  to  magazine 
editors.  This  announcement  -will  not  interest  the  w^riter  -who  has  "made"  his 
market.  It  is  for  you  -whose  short  story,  serial,  novelette  or  play  fails  to 
"get  by." 

Does  the  busy  editor  tell  you  -wherein  your  work  has  failed?  Does  he  offer 
criticisms  that  -will  enable  you  to  put  your  -work  into  marketable  shape?  As 
a    rule    he    does    not.       The    Silhouette    Magazine,     therefore,     makes     this     unique 

PRIZE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCEMENT: 

To  the  -writer  of  the  best  short  story  to  three  thousand  words,  serial  to 
t-wenty  thousand  -words,  novelette  to  tw^enty  thousand  -words,  or  one-act  comedy 
or  drama,  a  free  and  thorough  criticism  of  same  that  -will  ensure  sale.  But  one 
manuscript  may  be  submitted  by  each  -writer,  and  the  manuscript  -will  remain 
the  property  of  the  w^riter.  The  only  consideration  which  "The  Silhouette 
exacts  is  this:  Short  stories  must  be  accompanied  by  a  1918  subscription  ($1.00) 
to  The  Silhouette;  serial,  novelette  or  playlet,  by  five  subscriptions.  The 
regular  price  of  a  short  story  criticism  is  $5.00;  of  a  short  novel  or  serial  $25.00. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope.      The  contest  closes   on  the  first  of  November,    1917. 


The  Silhouette 
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A  LONG-DISTANCE  INTERVIEW  WITH  CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS. 

Dr.  Lummis  is  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Tribe  of 
the  AA'andering  Foot.  He  has  been  given  the  Grand  Cross  of  Isabella  by 
King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  early  American 
history,  with  the  title :  "Comendador,  con  placa  de  la  Real  Orden  de  Isabel 
la  Catolica."  Furthermore,  he  is  author  of  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation," 
"The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,"  "Pueblo  Folk  Stories,"  "Strange  Corners 
of  Our  Country,"  "The  Spanish  Pioneers  of  America";  sometime  poet; 
winner  of  Harvard  and  other  degrees  "in  recognition  of  distinguished 
service  to  science";  joint  explorer  with  Bandelier,  the  historian;  linguist; 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  archaeologist ;  in  turn,  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  the  Apache  War,  under  Generals  Crook  and  Miles,  newspaper  editor, 
magazine  editor,  critic,  reviewer;  once,  for  six  years,  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library ;  photography  on  the  side ;  founder  of  the  Land- 
marks Club,  the  Sequoia  League,  the  Southwest  Society,  the  Institute  of 
the  West,  and  "Founder  Emeritus"  of  the  Southwest  Museum ;  philan- 
thropist ;  home-builder,  and  Prince  of  Hosts. 

The  Silhouette:     "Dr.  Lummis,  will  you  name  in  ten  words  the  great- 
est factor  of  your  literary  success?" 

Dr.  Lummis :  "Not  a  cent  less  than  fifteen.  I  am  Busy  to  Pieces.  The 
printers,  and  other  devils,  have  got  me ;  and  the  romances  of  Old  America 
will  be  the  death  of  me  yet." 

The  Silhouette:    Ah,  yes!    The  greatest  factor,  you  say,  is — ?" 

Dr.  Lummis :  "When  a  thing  interests  me,  it  is  easier  to  write  it  than 
not  to." 

The  Silhouette:  "\'"ou  believe,  then,  that  with  the  writer  the  real 
thing — ?" 

Dr.  Lummis :  "The  Southwest  Society  is  one  of  the  Real  Things ;  and 
it  needs  all  the  Real  People.  These  other  clubs  could  get  along  without 
anybody  and  we  could  get  along  without  the  clubs ;  but  this  work  for  his- 
tory is  something  the  world  cannot  do  without.  The  West  is  the  heritage 
of  the  Future — and  we  are  trustees  for  our  children  and  for  the  world. 
We  must  not  allow  a  selfish  Today  to  skin  and  squander  its  beauty  or  its 
resources." 

The  Silhouette:  "While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  literary  factors — 
do  you  contend  that  for  a  writer  a  university  education  is  indispensable?" 

Dr.  Lummis :  "Our  most  important  institution  is  the  Horizon  Uni- 
versity. It  is  one  of  our  most  distinctive  and  distinguished  features,  here 
in  California,  outranking  the  State  University.     I  do  not  remember  to  have 

seen  it  much  advertised.     iModesty  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  Californians 

and  all  the  fault  of  our  early  training.  In  Boston,  we  sternly  hid  from  the 
world  the  secret  that  culture  exists  in  a  certain  favored  metropolis ;  in  Chi- 
cago, we  were  rigidly  schooled  not  to  let  our  left  hand  know  that  the  right 
hand  'got  there.' 

"The  Horizon  University  begins  at  the  foundation — even  kindergarten- 
ing.  Else  would  it  miss  half  its  crop.  It  has  daily  to  teach  the  infant 
class  that  the  -sun  does  not  rise  from  Fort  Warren  nor  set  in  Jersey  City ; 
that  while  all  wisdom  was  invented  in^,  tatters  have  caught  on  the  outer 
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bushes  as  the  Elect  passed  by  on  their  wanderings,  so  that  one  may  find 
samples  without  going-  to  the  home  office. 

"There  is  even  one  course  which  teaches  the  straight  of  a  text  which 
is  popularly  believed  to  read :  'God  created  ME  in  his  own  image.  The 
other  fellow,  he  erected  in  the  similitude  of  a  hitching-post.' 

"On  general  lines  the  Horizon  University  teaches  breadth  between  the 
eyes,  cures  mental  nearsightedness  and  moral  dyspepsia,  and  expands  the 
heart.  It  is  an  intellectual  eye-opener.  It  ranges  from  primary  instruction 
to  post-graduate  courses." 

The  Silhouette:  "Since  you  are,  undoubtedly,  too  busy  to  write  in 
ten  words  the  greatest  factor  of  your  literary  success.  The  Silhouette 
will  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  an  editorial  of  yours  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  your  magazine." 

Dr.  Lummis :  "I  admire  your  nerve  as  a  Pirate;  however,  power  to 
your  elbow  and  to  the  Periscope —  though  perhaps  that  is  not  the  exact 
title. 

"Sincerely  your  friend, 

"CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS." 


THE   DRAWN   LINE. 
Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland. 

In  men  whom  men   regard  as   ill, 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still, 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine, 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I  hesitate  to  draw  the  line 

Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not. 


— Joaquin   Miller. 


"If  he  don't  find  a  fresh  horse,  we'll  git  him  sure.  He  passed  Burley 
on  a  lean  sorrel  that  was  'bout  played  out.  He's  likely  to  head  here  for 
a  new  mount,  so  I  left  the  posse  to  cut  in  ahead  of  him." 

Blivens,  sherifif  of  Salado  County,  leaned  against  the  counter,  watching 
Harding,  postmaster  at  Centerfire  stage-station,  toss  letters  and  papers 
into  the  gaping  mouths  of  canvas  bags  variously  labeled  with  geometrical 
designs,  letters  and  combinations  thereof.  Unaccustomed  to  thinking  of 
two  things  at  once,  Harding  plied  interested  questions,  and  tossed  mail 
order  catalogues  destined  for  Bar  O.  P.  into  ]\Iule  Shoe  mail  sacks. 

"How  big  a  haul  did  he  make?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty  thousand  in  gold  from  the  express  car,  'sides  the  passengers. 
Done  the  job  alone.     Talking  'bout  your  bad  men !     He's  one." 

"Thought  something  was  wrong  when  the  hack  come  in  so  late,"  Hard- 
ing prompted  the  conversation  along.  "It's  us'ally  in  about  sundown.  I 
reckon  it  waited  for  you  to  come  up  on  the  Socorro  train.  And  say !  Miss 
Lucy's  been  here  four  hours."  He  jerked  his  head  toward  a  figure  so 
quiet  that  the  other  man  had  not  heretofore  noticed  it. 

Seated  upon  an  upturned  horseshoe  keg,  beyond  the  radius  of  the 
lamp's  faltering  efforts,  was  a  twelve-year-old  girl.  When  Blivens  spoke 
to  her,  she  turned  upon  him  round,  solemn  eyes  which  met  his  evenly. 

"Howdy  !     Expectin'  mail  ?" 
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Blivens'  tone  granted  full  recog'nition  to  the  poise  of  the  child. 

"Yes.  We  are  sure  anxious  to  find  if  there  is  a  cattle  buyer  in  town. 
I  had  to  wait  till  the  stage  came  so's  to  g"et  word  back  when  it  goes  in  the 
morning.  Dad  has  got  his  steers  gathered;  he  can't  hold  'em  any  longer. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there  is  a  buyer,  and  what  he's  giving  for  year- 
lings ?" 

The  lines  graven  in  Blivens'  leathery  skin  grouped  themselves  into 
quizzical  little  areas. 

"I  guess  you're  expectin'  to  make  money  while  the  market's  up,"  he 
parried.  The  serious  child-eyes  became  luminous  with  expectancy,  and  the 
man  dropped  further  banter.  "There's  a  buyer  ofiferin'  twelve-and-a-half 
for  picked  yearlin's." 

He  would  have  amplified  his  statement,  but  with  a  bound  the  girl  had 
leaped  to  her  feet,  her  hands  clasped  ecstatically  to  her  breast. 

"Oh!"     Then,  slowly:     "Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure  as  shootin'.  Talked  with  him  myself.  Says  he'll  take  six  car- 
loads more  if  he  can  git  'em  this  week." 

"And  now  I  can  go  to  school !  Do  you  know,  I  never  been  to  school 
in  my  life?  Pa  said  if  ha  got  twelve  dollars  for  every  yearling,  I  could  go 
to  Socorro ;  and  if  he  got  more'n  twelve,  there'd  be  money  enough  to  send 
me  to  Topeka  to  boarding  school."  The  words  tumbled  out  in  a  joyous 
little  cataract.  "Isn't  our  mail  ready,  Mr.  Harding?  I  got  to  ride  like  a 
Navajo  racer  to  get  home  and  tell  Dad,  and  get  a  letter  back  to  the  buyer 
by  the  morning  stage.     It  leaves  about  sun-up." 

"How  far  you  got  to  go?"  asked  Blivens. 

"Ten  miles  up  Nigerite  Caiion,  to  where  Dad  and  the  boys  are  holding 
the  herd.  I  won't  get  much  sleep  tonight."  The  cataract  continued  to 
tumble  out  joyously. 

"Goin'  all  alone?" 

Blivens  was  staring  above  the  child's  head  at  some  picture  in  his  own 
mind. 

"Oh,  yes!  Mala  Noclie  hasn't  been  ridden  lately,  and  he'll  just  hit  the 
road  in  the  high  places.  He's  about  got  a  hump  in  his  back  now  from  stand- 
ing hitched  so  long.    Please,  could  somebody  help  me  tie  the  mail  sack  on  ?" 

She  darted  out  into  the  cool  iridescence  of  the  night.  Blivens  prepared 
to  follow,  but  paused  long  enough  to  answer  the  postmaster's  uplifted  eye- 
brows. 

"The'  ain't  one  chance  in  a  thousand  he'll  git  so  far  west  as  Nigerite 
Canon.  Besides,  it  would  be  plumb  cruel  to  keep  her.  That  buyer  don't 
want  but  six  carloads,  and  this  is  the  last  lot  he'll  take  at  that  price.  Told 
me  so  himself.     I  think  it's  safe  for  her  to  go." 

"Anyhow,  it's  safer  for  her  to  be  alone  if  she  should  meet  him  than  to 
have  a  man  along- — that  is,  if  he  takes  time  to  get  a  good  look,"  Harding 
reassured  himself. 

Blivens  nodded,  and  followed  the  child  out  of  doors. 

"S'long!"  he  bade.   • 

He  slapped  the  rump  of  a  black  cowpony  and  sent  it  plunging  into  the 
night,  carrying  with  it  an  exultant  human  soul  to  whom  life  had  suddenly 
become  a  golden  dream  ;  sent  it  out  into  the  night  that  somewhere  held  a 
morally  broken-down  man  upon  a  physically  broken-down  horse — hate,  fear 
and  desperation  in  the  heart  of  the  one,  uncomprehending,  ultimate  suffei"- 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  other. 
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"Just  a  chance  in  a  thousand  that  she'll  meet  him,"  Blivens  repeated  to 
himself,  to  still  the  uneasiness  beginning-  to  trickle  into  his  mind.  "But 
if  she  should,  that  there  horse  of  hers  would  be  worth  more  to  him  than 
his  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold." 

The  thud  of  pounding"  hoof  beats  died  away.  The  unblinking  stars 
looked  down  upon  a  world  wrapped  in  solemn  shadow,  through  which  vague 
silhouettes  of  mountain-mass,  upflung  to  kiss  the  sky,  seemed  whispering : 

"Mortals,  all  your  golden  dreams  are  as  fleeting  mist  before  the  glory  of 
that  Reality  which  I  contemplate.     Mortals,  do  you  hear?" 

"I  hear!     I  hear!"  cried  the  heart  of  a  child. 

"Hell !"  cursed  a  man. 

He  damned  his  slow,  tired  horse,  the  treacherous  trail,  the  heavy  stuflf 
in  his  saddlebags. 

When  the  dark  shadows  crept  shamefacedly  back  into  that  Vast  whence 
they  came,  and  daylight  quivered  upon  the  lips  of  the  mountains  against 
the  sky,  the  handiwork  of  mortals  lay  bare  in  the  merciless  glare  of  day. 

A  knot  of  haggard  men  stood  talking  in  low  tones  outside  the  door 
of  the  stage  station.  A  stone's  throw  away  lay  the  lean  sorrel  carcass  of  a 
horse ;  close  beside  it,  an  outstretched  yellow  slicker  covered  that  which 
men  had  once  called  a  fellow  man.     Horse  and  man  were  brothers  now. 

The  pulsing  thud  of  pony's  feet  hushed  the  talk  of  living  men  as  though 
it  had  been  the  trumpet  of  Judgment  Day. 

Blivens,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  group,  spoke  casually,  with  an 
effort : 

"Good-mornin',  Miss  Lucy !    You're  in  time.    The  stage  ain't  gone  yet." 

"Fm  glad !"  the  child  said.  "Fm  sure  glad !"  Then  her  look  rested 
upon  the  sorrel  carcass.  "Oh  !"  There  was  no  more  gladness.  "Oh !"  she 
repeated.  Her  eyes  were  upon  the  yellow  slicker.  "Oh!  Oh!"  she  said 
again. 

Distaste  for  all  human  efifort  seemed  to  flood  Blivens'  soul.  Still,  some- 
thing must  be  said. 

"You're  in  luck  you  didn't  meet  him.  He  was  sure  a  bad  man — a  bad, 
bad  man !" 

A  child's  puzzled  soul  looked  through  round,  solemn  eyes  upon  the 
colossal  blunder  of  grown-ups'  making. 

"But  I  did  meet  him !"  she  said. 


AUTUMN  RAINS. 
Ruth  Alma  Farley. 


When  the  soft  sweet  rains  fall  on  the  earth, 
The  pattering  drops  are  the  heavenly  notes 
Of  the  musical  spheres  we  wonder  about. 
The  soft  air  is  glorious  then,  and  warm, 
Flooding  one's  soul  with  the  love  of  life, 
Making  one  ache  with  the  lure  o'  real  living ; 
And  ten  men's  strength  and  aims  are  mine 
When  the  clods'  dank  sweet  scents  the  air. 
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[Joint   winner   of   the   First   Prize   in    the  Poetry    Contest.] 

LIFE. 

Florens   Folsom. 

Life,  pruning  and  chiseling  Life, 

Hail,  for  each  hint  of  the  knife ! 

For  the  yoke,  for  the  goad,  for  the  load. 

For  the  dry  weary  stretch  of  the  Road, 

For  thwarting,   delay,   and  demur. 

For  the   drive  of  Desire's   steel   spur. 

For   birth   in  the   Dark,   deaf,   dull,   blind, 

For  famine  of  soul,  heart,  and  mind — 

For  these,   O   Preparer,   I  give 

All  thanks.     Thou  dost  teach  me  to  live! 

[Joint   winner  of   the  First  Prize  in   the  Poetry   Contest.] 

LO\^E. 
June  C.  Nahl. 

I  am  the  wind  from  the  hills  of  love. 
Sweeping  your  life  askew, 
I  am  the  pulse  in  the  call  of  the  dove 
Throbbing  the  forest  through  ; 
I  am  a  mantle  of  warm  night  air 
'Broidered  with  stars  for  your  body  fair, 
I  am  the  moonbeams  that  glint  on  your  hair, 
I  am  your  life ! 

I  am  the  scent  of  the  warm  incense 

Stirring  your  blood  to  wine — 

I  am  the  calm  of  the  wastes  immense 

Whisp'ring  with  odorous  pine; 

I  am  the  strength  of  the  oceans  deep, 

I  am  the  torrent's  mad  surge  and  leap, 

I  am  the  fire  which  your  soul  shall  sweep — 

I  am  your  love  ! 

I  am  the  urge  of  a  pitiless  fate 

Seeking  you  far  and  wnde, 

I  am  the  crimson  of  primeval  hate 

Drawing  }'ou   to   my   side ; 

I  am  the  crash  of  the  thunder-cloud, 

I  am  the  roar  of  the  tempest  loud, 

I  am  the  figure  of  Titan  bowed — 

I  am  your  mate ! 
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THE  HIDER-OUT. 
Bromley    Fowler. 

"Throw  some  wood  on  th'  fire,  Nancy.  Ah-h,  th"  blaze  feels  fine! 
Where's  my  knittin'?  Have  I  dropped  any  stitches?  What  would  poor, 
blind  g-ran'ma  do  'thout  her  leetle  gal's  eyes  ?  Now,  if  you'll  put  th'  cricket 
vmder  my  feet — 

"How  th'  wind  blows !  It's  goin'  t'  snow.  Th'  flames  must  be  burnin' 
blue —  No,  no  !  Don't  bolt  th'  door!  I  couldn't  a-bear  t'  think  'twas  barred 
'gainst  anyone.    Snuggle  up  t'  th'  fire,  an'  I'll  tell  you  a  story. 

"It's  'bout  your  gran'father  an'  Lon,  who  was  like  his  own  brother. 
I  was  'minded  of  it  t'day,  when  I  heard  tell  thet  ol'  Lon's  gran'son  is  a 
hider-out — Lon,  who  was  with  Lee  in  th'  Battle  o'  th'  Wilderness!  Didn't 
have  t'  hunt  fer  hhn.     He'll  turn  in  his  bloody  grave,  ol'  Lon! 

"Jes'  before  th'  boys  went  t'  th'  war,  your  gran'father  married  me.  I 
was  sixteen  th'  day  we  was  wed.  He  was  so  tall,  your  gran'father.  I  had 
t'  throw  my  head  back  t'  look  into  his  face —  'less  I  stood  'way  off —  an' 
I  nev'  done  so.  Lon  was  married.  It's  th'  son  o'  his  oldest  son  thet's  • — 
a  hider-out. 

"Is  it  dark  yet,  Nancy?  Put  th'  candle  on  th'  winder  sill,  like  )'OU 
al'ays  does.  Some  poor,  human  critter  might  be  lost  in  th'  storm.  Shade 
it,  so's  th'  light  '11  be  throwed  out. 

"What's  thet?  A  gun  shot!  Open  th'  door  an'  lis'en.  T'want  nigh — 
'bout  half-way  down  th'  mountaing.  Ah-h !  Thet  sounds  like  a  an'mal 
crawlin'  clost  t'  th'  cabin.     You're  sure  you  didn't  bolt  th'  door? 

"Come  here!  Come,  Nancy,  quick!  Sit  on  this  cricket  in  front  o'  me 
an'  look  right  in  th'  fire.  Nancy,  come  here,  I  say !  Now —  mind —  what — 
I —  tells —  you!  No  matter  what  happens,  dont  nev'  look  'round.  We 
only  knows  what  we  sees —  an'  hearin's  deceivin'. 

"I  was  goin'  t'  tell  you  'bout  how  brave  ol'  Lon.  thet  all  th'  folks  o' 
these  parts  knowed  fer  a  hero,  saved  your  gran'father's  life  on  th'  field  o' 
battle.  Not  one  o'  thet  name  has  a  drop  o'  skulker's  blood  in  his  body,  I  say! 
But  I've  told  you  thet  story  often  an'  ag'in.     I'll  tell  you  'nother. 

"This  cabin  was  built  by  a  moonshiner —  Nev'  mind  th'  door.  Th' 
wind's  blowin',  an'  it'll  shet.  One  night  he  come  climin'  up  t'  th'  cabin. 
Th'  sherifif  was  after  him,  same's  he's  after  sonic  other  fellozv —  that's  got 
t'  have  his  chanct —  t'  make  good — ■ 

"Yes,  I  knows  I'm  talkin'  loud,  Nancy.  Yes,  I  hears  it —  sounds  like  a 
mouse.  No,  don't  move !  I'll  put  my  hands  on  your  shoulders —  steady — 
an'  you  look  right  at  th'  fire. 

"Wal,  when  he  was  safe  inside,  an'  th'  door  shet,  he  crept  'long  th' 
floor  'til  he  was  under  th'  leetle  winder —  In  th'  board  close  t'  th'  wall 
there's  a  big  knot.  He  took  his  knife  an'  pried  thet  knot  out.  'Twas  long 
ago,  an'  'twould  be  harder  t'  do  it  now.  He  didn't  try  t'  hurry — th'  rope 
thet's  'tached  t'  th'  knot  might  break.  There's  plenty  o'  time —  nobody's 
comin'  or  we'd  hear  th'  boss's  hoofs  on  th'  rocks. 

"Under  th'  board  is  a  tunnel  thet  leads  t'  North  Fork  Cave — 

"What's  th'  matter,  child  ?  i\Iust  be  I'm  nervous.  Don't  stop  t'  pick  up 
th'  cricket — 

"Quick !  Quick !  Go  over  there  under  th'  winder !  Fix  th'  knot  in 
th'  hole.     Be  sure  t'  put  it  jes'  as  it  growed.     Oh,  if  I  c'd  only  see! 
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"Thank  God,  th'  snow  held  off ! 

"Now  sit  down,  an'  I'll  tell  you  th'  rest  o'  th'  story.  'Twas  'bout  your 
gran'father  an'  ol"  Lon,  eh?  I'm  thct  forgetful-like!  Yes,  ol'  Lon  saved 
him  onct ;  but  in  th'  Battle  o"  th'  Wilderness — 

"  "Tis  early  fer  you  t'  find  thet  tears  is  salty,  leetle  Nancy ;  but  better 
'nother's  than  your  own.  Gran'ma  don't  cry  very  often  now-a-days.  Time 
was  when  I  nev'  stopped  cryin' :  an'  thet's  why  gran'ma  went  blind.  But 
there's  m.any  things  blind  folks  has  t'  be  thankful  fer.  Blind  folks  only 
sees  their  youth  ;  an'  them  they  loves  nev'  grows  old. 

"There's  a  boss  comin'  up  th'  path !  Somebody's  at  th'  door.  He'll 
break  it  down  with  his  rappin" !     No,  child,  give  me  my  cane  :  I'll  go. 

"Light,  stranger!  Th'  door  was  on  th'  latch.  There  ain't  no  man  o' 
th"  house —  only  me  an"  th"  leetle  gal.  ^^'hat?  I  can't  hear,  th'  wind  roars 
so.  No,  we  ain't  seen  a  soul.  A\'e  heard  a  gun —  Went  off  by  ac'dent? 
No,  we  nev'  heard  nobody  pass  ;  strangers  don't  often  win  so  high's  this. 

"Come  t'  th'  hearth —  th's  night's  cold.  No,  there's  no  room  'cept 
this  ;  but  we  can  al'ays  'commodate  a  stranger.  Search  ?  Fer  what  ?  A 
'slacker' !  Oh,  you  mean  a  hider-out.  ^^'e  don't  have  nothin'  t'  do  with 
'em.  I'd  ruther  you  wouldn't  open  thet  chist —  nothin'  'cept  what  b'longs 
t'  me. 

"1  told  you !  My  hu.sband's  coat.  See  th'  bullet  hole  ?  He  died  fer  th' 
Cause  in  th'  Battle  o'  th'  Wilderness." 


THE   GOURD. 
Fanny  Hodges  Newman  • 

It  was  late  summer  of  war's  third  harvest. 

Where  should  have  been  bright  yellow  fields  flowing  gently  to  a  kind  horizon,  a 
littered,  unkept  earth  shuffled  brokenly  toward  a  rubble  of  dark  hills  that  menaced 
in  the  distance. 

A  man,  rough-beared,  stockily  built,  was  traveling  the  road  that  had  been 
beaten  across  the  country  by  the  heels  and  wheels  of  moving  hosts.  His  jogging 
gait  was  purposeful  as  were  his  kind  young  eyes;  but  he  swerved  from  side  to 
side  and  advanced  by  broken  measures,  kicking  before  him  with  careful  aim  the 
ball  of  a  yellow  gourd,  such  as  are  found  along  the  hedgerows  of  tilled  fields, 
and  serve  for  w-ater  dippers  in  the  kitchens  of  the  poor.  It  rolled  and  bounded 
before  the  traveler  in  short  and  longer  leaps,  and  he  badgered  it  good-naturedly 
for   company   in   the   desolation. 

"You're  a  fine  thing  to  be  lying  on  the  highroad !  Why  aren't  you  dipping  in 
the  well  back  of  one  of  these  neat  cottages  hereabouts  ?''  The  man  waved  a  ragged 
arm  in  the  direction  of  a  devastated  village,  where  were  pitiful,  small  ruins,  heaped 
with  year-old  ashes.  "Now,  then,  if  you  can't  be  a  proper  gourd,  do  what  you 
can  for  me.  Run  along  and  find  me  Geordie !  I'll  put  my  luck}-  sign  on  a'OU,  and 
you'll    do    as    you're    bid." 

He  stooped  for  a  bit  of  sharp  .stone  crooning  as  he  scratched  on  the  gourd : 

"What  I  put  nine  on  has  my  sign  on; 
What    I    chuck   brings    me    luck. 
"Maybe  now's  the  time  for  luck  to  turn,"  he  said,  straightening. 
"Run  along  and  find  me  Geordie,  I  say  it's  high  time.     It  can't  go  on — Geordie 
in  the  trenches.     Geordie! 

"Couldn't  they  see  he  wasn't  fit?  Dr.  ]\Iolter  could  have  told  them  that— 
could  have  told  them  wdiere  the  boy's  head  was  mended  with  the  patch  of  silver. 
What  could  they  expect  of  a  chap  "with  a  bit  of  melted  silver  spoon  in  his  head 
w^here   the   best   of  the   bone   was   out?" 

He  knew  what  kind  of  soldiering  Geordie  was  good  for.  did  Stephen  ]\loak. 
who  had  known  wdiat  rigors  there  were  even  in  the  quiet  of  a  company  interned 
in    neutral    territory. 

"  'Breach  of  discipline,' "  he  growled,  "  'breach  of  discipline,'  they  call  it.  What 
does  a  jumping  thing  like  you  know   about   discipline?     And  a  man's   no  more  than 
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a  football  in  times  of  war — if  he's  a  common  soldier.  Do  you  think  its  officers 
would  make  allowance  for  the  things  Geordie  likes  to  do?  Not  when  half  his 
own  folks  \youldn't !  Even  the  old  doctor  was  a  bit  hard  on  him,  blaming  him 
for  his  fractious  ways  and  his  laziness,  as  he  called  it.  It's  lucky  there  was  mother 
and  me  that  understood.  But  they'll  not  stand  for  it  in  camp,  and  they'll  try  to 
break   him." 

How  and  with  what  connivance  he  himself  had  escaped  from  durance  Stephen 
could  not  clearly  know ;  nor  that  someone  had  made  use  of  this  obsession  of  his 
about  his  lost  brother  to  send  a  message  of  moment  to  a  distant  camp,  trusting  to 
his  sweating  urge  to  get  him  there.  All  he  knew  was  that  he  had  been  given 
to  believe  that  men  from  his  own  shire  were  to  be  found  in  this  direction ;  that 
he  had  his  liberty,  and  was  carrying  some  strange  ciphering  along  with  him  to  dis- 
close to  a  certain  colonel.  He  treasured  it  chiefly  because  of  an  obscure  trust  in 
it  as  the  price  of  favor  he   should  need  when  he  began  to  plead  for  Geordie. 

"There  now,  get  along  and  find  me  Geordie,"  he  cajoled  the  gourd,  "or  I'll 
lose  myself  as  I  always  do  when  I  think  how  I  did  for  my  own  brother  near-about. 
Knocking  him  out  of  the  tree,  and  him  crashing  down  on  his  head  like  that,  to 
finish  it.  That's  what  I  did !  Broke  his  head,  I  did,  not  knowing  he  was  up  there 
in  the  tree ;  and  he  hadn't  seen  me  coming  along  throwing  rocks.  The  silly  trick 
I    have,    always   to   be   pitching    something   with    my   hands,    or    kicking    something!" 

He   gave   the  gourd   a   punt   that   sent   it   far   ahead. 

"As  good  as  dead  when  we  picked  him  up.  He  has  a  right  to  be  different  from 
the  rest.  Do  my  best,  I  couldn't  ever  seem  to  feel  I'd  made  it  up  to  him — and 
mother.  He  gulped  forlornly.  "There's  mother.  Hers  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  know 
where  I  am,  and  Geordie  knows  where  he  is ;  and  I've  the  hope  of  finding  him ; 
but  she  doesn't  know  where  either  of  us  are,  or  if  we're  alive.  But  I'll  get  him 
back  for  her.  On  with  you !"  he  finished,  as  with  a  great  bound  the  gourd  spun 
up   and    far   ahead,    losing   itself   in   the   broken    ground. 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and  Stephen's  loneliness  increased  as  the,  road 
emptied  of  light.  The  gourd  had  made  a  sort  of  fellowship  for  him  in  the  void, 
a  something  to  keep  his  eyes  upon,  and  away  from  the  fields  he  walked  between. 
It  had  been  long  since  death  had  passed  this  way,  swinging  his  great  scythe ;  and 
there  were  no  grim  gleaners,  such  as  he  had  seen  earlier  in  his  journey,  flapping 
their  black  wings,  or  wheeling  and  circling  above  the  carrion-covered  ground. 

Stephen  Moak  struck  his  clenched  fists  together,  thhiking  of  it,  and  swept  his  feet 
through  the  tangled  weeds  and  cluttering  clods,  searching  for  his  lost  road-fellow. 
The  direction  he  was  following  must  lead  to  the  camps  of  his  own  army,  but  there  was 
no  telling  how  far  he  might  still  have  to  go,  and  the  dark  would  be  insupportable  with- 
out some  trick  to  break  the  lonesomeness. 

And  this  was  it — the  good  thought  he  had  made  for  himself  in  bidding  the  gourd 
lead  him  to  Geordie.  If  he  kept  wishing  with  all  the  will  he  had  that,  it  should  take 
the  shortest  road — well,  something  might  come  of  it ;  and  if  not,  no  matter. 

His  foot  struck  something  round  at  last,  and  with  a  dragging  grip  of  his  boot  toe 
he  flung  it  out  upon  the  road,  and  rolling  on  again.  But  now  there  was  a  change. 
Either  the  road  was  growing  rougher  or  some  injury  had  befallen  his  gourd  in  its  last 
great  leap,  for  there  was  a  curious  hesitation  about  its  movements.  It  went  unevenly, 
and  bumped  more  quickly  to  a  stop.  Or  the  thnig  could  be  tired,  same  as  himself, 
thought  Stephen  Moak,  all  at  once  aware  of  his  immense  fatigue. 

"We'll  lie  up,  then,"  he  called  to  the  comrade  of  his  lagging  steps,  and  pushed  it 
before  him  into  a  hollow  of  the  deeper  brush,  where  he  threw  himself,  wrapped  in  his 
worn  camp  blankets,  and  not  heeding  that  he  was  going  supperless  to  bed. 

But  first  he  had  put  out  his  hand  where  he  knew  that  he  should  touch  his  play- 
thing in  the  hollow  beside  his  knees,  and  smiled  to  himself  a  little  ruefully,  for  his 
fingers  had  encountered  a  caking  coat  of  dirt  that  he  had  not  seen  upon  it  in  the  light. 

"Driving  you  a  bit  roughly,  am  I?  I'll  have  to  go  more  quiet  with  you,  or  you'll 
not  last  out  the  journey.  You've  got  a  hard  bump  somewhere  back  there,  and  you've 
gone  through  a  bit  of  a  bog,  likely,  where  you  lost  the  road  in  the  dark,  that  time.  Take 
your  ease  awhile,  my  hearty !     We'll  not  be  on  our  way  again  till  daylight." 

The  depths  of  slumber  gathered  and  crept  up  the  sharp  edges  of  the  present, 
softening  them.  It  was  his  mother's  voice  that  faded  into  silence  as  other  voices  came, 
and  the  forms  of  those  that  had  made  reaHty  for  him  before  this  amazing  war  had 
broken  up  the  village  and  his  home.  At  the  thought  of  this  war's  beginning,  he 
writhed,  choking  on  a  wordless  oath.  The  dark  was  only  lightening  up  the  pictures 
that  he  saw : 

Himself,  that  day,  standing  in  his  mother's  kitchen  with  the  drink  of  cool  water 
at  his  lips,  and  his  mother  running  in  at  the  door,  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  that 
the  officer  had  come  to  take  her  boys. 
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"Only  one,"  the  recruiting  agent  had  said.  "We're  not  calling  for  the  younger 
ones,  and  it'll  be  all  over  before  the  other  lad  comes  to  proper  age." 

As  always  when  his  mind  turned  back  upon  the  event  that  had  made  so  deep  a 
scar  across  his  spirit,  Stephen  saw,  as  in  one  picture,  the  whole  of  that  earlier  tragic 
day  that  had  ended  for  him  when  the  slanting  sun  sent  a  last  ray  to  dance  giddily  on 
the  patch  of  melted  silver,  rudely  set  in  place  after  the  makeshift  trephining,  before  the 
doctor  put  back  Geordie's  flesh  to  cover  it.  In  that  red  ray  Stephen  still  saw  his 
brother's  blood  that  he  had  shed ;  the  face  of  his  woeful  mother ;  himself  dropping  limp 
when  he  had  poured  the  last  gourdful  of  water  over  Dr.  Molter's  hands. 

The  nightmare  changed  and  passed  into  a  dream,  and  his  vision  was  of  a  girl  stand- 
ing in  the  gate  of  the  little  churchyard  as  he  and  his  brother  approached.  Her  eyes 
were  smiling  at  him,  and  the  radiant  garments  of  her  youth  blew  about  her  in  the 
breeze  of  spring.  Stephen  saw  himself  draw  back,  so  that  it  might  be  Geordie  who 
should  get  the  smile,  and  have  the  bliss  of  walking  beside  Agnes  into  church.  He 
started,  half-awake. 

"It  might  have  been  the  making  of  you,  lad,  if  she'd  been  as  kind  to  you  as  she 
was  to  me,"  he  mumbled.  "Mother  said  so ;  and  it  pleased  her  to  have  me  keep  out 
of  the  way.  You  coidd  have  won  out  with  her,  too,  give  you  time — the  way  you  had 
with  women.  She  only  took  to  me  at  first,  maybe,  because  she  hadn't  seen  the  likes 
of  you  before — me  being  so  dull  and  steady  that  she  had  no  shyness  with  me.  That 
was  it !"  said  Stephen  to  his  beating  heart,  that  would  not  gainsay  the  bliss  of  memory 
though  its  whole  substance  was  a  look  that  Agnes  had  given  him  once  in  the  shade  of 
his  mother's  back  porch. 

She  had  stooped  to  put  her  red  lips  to  the  lip  of  the  gourd  that  Stephen  was  holding 
for  her  in  hands  that  trembled  and  let  spill  a  pearly  mouthful  over  the  dimple  in  her 
chin,  and  down  her  pretty  neck.  In  the  confusion  of  that  moment  she  had  blushed, 
had  given  him  the  look  that  warmed  him  still. 

That  had  been  all.  Geordie  had  come  in,  and  it  was  then  that  Stephen  had  seen 
the  sudden  flaming  of  his  brother's  fancy,  and  of  a  jealousy  that  could  not  be  between 
them.  Nor  would  be,  for  no  doubt  Geordie  had  made  good  use  of  his  time  before  the 
second  call  of  the  recruiting  agent  had  taken  him,  with  all  the  younger  sons,  ru  stand 
somewhere  in  the  limitless  battle-line  that  could  keep,  brothers  myriad  leagues  apart. 

Stephen  in  thought  had  traveled  up  and  down  that  line,  waking  and  sleeping, 
night  and  day,  since  he  had  heard  of  the  draft  that  took  Geordie;  it  was  such  a  journey 
that  the  nightmare  and  the  dream  ended  for  this  time,  and  Stephen  fell  into  a  som- 
nolence barren  of  images.  The  night  was  cold,  miasmic  and  penetrating,  after  the  sultry 
day.  It  pierced  the  marrow  of  the  sleeping  man  and  he  stirred  uneasily.  His  cramped 
fingers  reached  gropingly  about,  drawing  at  the  folds  of  his  sodden  blankets.  There  was 
that  thing  again  that  had  somehow  brought  him  comfort  in  the  day — his  luck-leader. 
His  hand  touched  it,  and  mechanically  he  threw  a  corner  of  his  covering  over  it  and 
was  soothed  as  by  a  presence  at  his  side. 

Once  more  to  sleep  ;  and  then  they  would  go  on  again  till  this  should  bring  him 
Geordie  by  the  shortest  way. 

What  he  should  do  when  he  found  the  lad  was  not  quite  clear  in  Stephen's  mind, 
unused  to  complicated  issues ;  but  the  justice  of  his  cause  bred  a  large  confidence. 
Speech  with  the  colonel  was  assured  by  these  queer  ciphers  tliat  must  be  handed  to  him 
in  person.  The  rest  could  not  be  difficult — the  making  plain  for  the  reason  for  Geordie's 
unfitness  for  this  killing  work,  the  ^"etting  him  back  to  his  mother.  At  the  least  the 
boy  would  be  given  something  lighter  than  common  service.  Stephen  would  show 
them  how  himself  could  do  more  than  the  work  of  two. 

And  so,  clod  among  clods,  as  willing  and  as  patient  as  the  earth  beneath  his  body, 
the  young  soldier  wore  the  night  away ;  and  threw  the  blanket  from  his  tousled  head 
just  as  the  early  rays  of  morning  touched  the  tops  of  the  rough  weeds  about  him  with 
silver.  Stephen  got  up  and  shook  himself,  spreading  wide  arms  of  brotherliness  in 
that  empty  space  and  smiling  to  see  what  white  baptism  the  dew  had  spread  over  the 
abomination  of  destruction — like  shining  veils,  he  thought.  The  light  shone  mistily  and 
here  and  there  it  sparkled. 

Quite  sharply  it  sparkled  from  where,  in  Stephen's  rumpled  blankets,  his  knees  had 
lain — and  the  gourd,  he  remembered,  wondering,  and  stooped  down  to  look. 

But  this  that  he  had  picked  up  with  his  searching  foot  from  the  ditch  where  he 
had  lost  his  plaything  in  the  dusk  of  yesterday  was  not  the  bright,  smooth  fruit  of 
any  vine ;  nor  was  its  kin  and  counterpart  in  the  bucket  in  his  mother's  kitchen,  sweet- 
ened by  the  touch  of  Agnes'  lips.  This  had  worn  a  forage  cap  and  had  been  carried 
into  battle  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man.  And  Stephen  Moak  fell  upon  it,  and  gathered 
it  up  into  his  breast  with  a  cry  that  was  the  clamor  of  a  big  heart  breaking ;  for  above 
the  sightless  sockets,  gaping  up  into  his  eyes,  in  the  moiled  and  clotted  forehead,  was 
a  little  patch  of  silver  that  made  a  mirror  for  the  sun. 
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WITHOUT    REPROACH. 
WiLLiAjr   Luther  Gavlord. 

In  the  autumn  I  came  back  as  usual  after  my  summer  vacation.  Eagerly  I  jumped 
off  the  little  bobbing  street-car  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Yes,  everything  was  the  same ; 
the  lawn  looked  as  cool  and  green  as  ever;  the  chairs  on  the  porch  rocked  gently,  in- 
vitingly, in  the  breeze,  which  bore  the  scent  of  honeysuckles  and  mignonette.  And  there 
among  the  flowers  was  my  friend,  with  his  brown  straw  hat  and  his  meerschaum.  The 
old  gentleman  and  his  winsome,  blue-eyed  daughter,  Molly,  welcomed  me  as  before ; 
it  was  evident  that  they  preferred  to  consider  me  a  guest. 

"Pipes,  Hawkins,"  said  he,  smiling  in  that  warming  way  that  I  had  learned  to 
love,  "are  not  debarred  from  this  librarj'." 

We  smoked  in  silence,  he  perusing  a  book,  his  daughter  at  her  embroidery.  I 
glanced  over  the  "Star."     At  length  he  put  down  the  book. 

"Wonderful  grit  that,"  he  observed,  "  'Captain  Scott's  Expedition.'  It's  fine — fine, 
every  word  of  it !  The  whole  story  is  full  of  heroism  and  sacrifice ;  but  the  account 
of  the  brave  fellow,  too  crippled  to  drag  himself  through  the  snow,  who  gave  up  his 
life  for  his  companions,  can't  be  beaten  anywhere  in  literature.  For  days  he  begged 
them  to  leave  him  and  push  on  to  shelter ;  and  then,  when  they  refused,  he  hobbled  out 
into  the  awful  cold  to  die !" 

His  enthusiasm  interested  me ;  I  could  imagine  him  making  some  such  sacrifice 
himself  had  fate  demanded.  He  was  still  as  straight  and  true  as  a  rapier;  tall,  slim 
and  fit,  priding  himself  that  at  seventy-four  he  could  check  up  his  day-ledger  as  quickly 
as  did  his  nimblest  assistant. 

I  delighted  to  sit  with  him  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Sometimes  he  would  discuss 
politics  with  a  fine  penetration.  Again  the  talk  would  shift  to  literature.  Nor  were  his 
interests  bounded  by  things  of  the  mind.  He  could  tell  you  to  a  day  when  the  first 
crocus  would  be  out  in  the  spring,  and  just  when  the  martins  and  wrens  would  be 
along  to  occupy  the  houses  he  had  built  for  them  in  his  yard. 

"You  see,  Hawkins,"  he  said  to  me  as  we  sat  on  the  porch,  while  the  daughter 
cleared  awa}^  the  supper  things,  "she'll  never  marry ;  I  don't  want  her  to.  Her  brothers 
have  their  own  families  to  look  out  for.  I  want  her  to  be  independent.  It's  just  an 
old  man's  dream,  of  course;  but  I've  nearly  accomplished  it.  My  life  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  failure ;  and  I  want  to  make  hers  all  that  mine  hasn't  been.  When  I  can't 
do  for  her,"  he  nodded  toward  the  kitchen,  from  which  came  the  rattle  of  dishes  and 
the  sound  of  his  daughter's  contralto  voice  in  song,  "I  don't  wish  to  live  longer." 

The  blue-eyed  daughter  fell  ill.  Then,  because  there  was  never  very  much  left 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  even  if  he  did  know  a  thousand  of  the  firm's  customers  by 
name,  Molly  went  to  the  hospital.    The  poor  old  man  was  helpless  without  her. 

"It's  no  use !"  he  cried,  as  I  called  "Good  morning"  to  him,  "I  can't  do  it !  If 
I  watch  the  coffee  the  toast  burns ;  and  if  I  try  to  keep  the  toast  from  burning  the 
coffee  boils   over." 

He  got  up,  and  without  touching  either  the  coffee  or  toast  struggled  into  his  coat. 
After  much  urging  I  induced  him  to  take  it  off  and  eat  some  eggs  which  I  had 
poached  for  him,  and  for  which  he  thanked  me  most  gratefully.  I  could  see,  though, 
that  he  begrudged  the  time.  When  he  had  finished  he  would  have  rushed  off  without 
his  coat  if  I  had  not  insisted  on  his  taking  it. 

I  walked  to  the  station  with  him.  I  watched  the  "plug"  sputter  out  of  the  station 
and  rattle  over  the  bridge ;  mj^  friend,  with  his  grip  and  his  meerschaum,  was  silhoutted 
in  the  doorway  of  the  rear  car.  Long  before  I  clambered  out  of  bed  the  next  morn- 
ing he  would  have  had  his  breakfast  and  be  at  his  books  again,  that  his  daughter's  life 
might  be  "what  mine  has  not  been." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  I  returned  early  from  work,  intending  to  pick  a  bouquet 
for  Molly.  There  in  the  garden  was  my  friend,  wandering  aimlessly  among  the  flower 
beds.  What  had  happened?  Why  was  he  there  at  that  time  of  the  day?  I  rushed 
up  to  him.     He  offered  me  his  hand  absentl3^    There  was  a  vacant  look  in  his  eyes. 

"I — I  don't  believe  I  remember  you,"  he  faltered.  "But  won't  you  come  up  on  the 
porch?     It's  quite  warm  in  the  sun." 

Then  I  knew. 

Seventy-four  is  not  so  very  old  if  3'ou  ride  to  the  office  at  ten  in  your  limousine, 
and  take  a  rest-cure  every  summer.  But  when  you  have  driven  your  mind  with  a  whip 
from  seven  to  seven,  year  after  year,  on  day-books,  and  ledgers,  and  bills  and  in- 
voices, with  never  so  much  as  a  week  off  from  January  to  June,  and  June  to  December 
again,  something  is  going  to  give  way  after  a  time. 

The  firm  told  him  he  could  stay  with  them  as  long  as'  he  chose,  for  no  one  they 
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had  ever  employed  kept  the  invoices  and  bills  and  the  ledgers  and  day-books  so  faith- 
fully as  he ;  but  he  must  take  a  vacation.  Reluctantly  he  gave  in.  It  was  his  first 
vacation.  Alas,  the  machinery-  that  had  run  smoothly  for  many  years,  sadly  jolted  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  stop,  now  almost  refused  to  run  I  ^lolly's  sickness  had  only 
hastened,  not  caused,  the  breakdown.  Some  similar  collapse  would  have  come  in 
another  year,  anywaj-.     The  old  man  was  worked  out. 

We  told  Molly  about  her  father — indeed,  there  was  no  keeping  it  from  her. 

"I  must  go  home — ^now  !"  she  cried.  "Father  needs  me." 

He  needed  her,  indeed  I  The  birds,  the  flowers,  his  books  were  as  nothing  to  his 
dying  mind.  He  grew  impatient  if  his  daughter  were  out  of  his  sight  for  long.  Rest- 
lessly he^  paced  the  garden  walks,  searching  the  face  of  each  passer-by  as  though  looking 
for  a  friend  whose  features  he  could  not  recall.  Often  he  bowed  in  his  courtly  way 
to  those  he  had  never  seen.  Once  he  drew  me  aside  with  great  concern  that  I  might 
write  m}'  name  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

"There !"  said  he.  ''N'ow  I  shall  remember  you."  In  a  moment  he  came  to  me 
again.    "I — I  don't  wish  to  bother  you,  but — can  you  tell  me  whose  name  this  is?" 

Outwardly  there  was  little  change  in  my  old  friend.  Had  j'ou  met  him  on  the 
street,  you  would  have  looked  twice  at  the  soldierly  figure,  still  erect  and  firm;  perhaps 
you  might  have  stopped  to  chat  a  moment  as  he  paced  the  sidewalk  before  his  home, 
hands  carefulh-  gloved  and  thrust  with  the  thumbs  protruding,  into  the  pockets  of  his 
short  brown  coat ;  you  would  have  talked  with  him,  but  not  for  long  without  his  mind 
slipping  back  into  the  things  of  years  agone.  We  dared  not  leave  him  alone  at  night, 
and  we  would  not  let  him  know  that  we  feared  to  do  so.  Events  that  had  happened 
forty  years  before  would  occur  again  in  his  disordered  world ;  and  he  would  wake 
with  the  names  of  long-gone  chums  on  his  lips,  only  to  wander  about  his  room  until 
his  daughter  heard  him,  and  put  him  to  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  or  perhaps  would  live  all  day  in  this  strange  world  of  his. 

Finalh',  I  contrived  an  electrical  apparatus  that  sounded  a  buzzer  in  his  daughter's 
room  the  instant  he  opened  his  bedroom  door.  After  that  mj-  old  friend  could  not 
understand  why  his  daughter  always  heard  him  when  he  moved  about.  His  tired  mind 
solved  the  problem  in  a  characteristic  way. 

"It  must  be  that  she  loves  me  very  much,"  he  smiled. 

We  smiled,  too,  just  a  little,  but  it  was  only  to  check  the  tears. 

Once,  after  a  terrible  night,  I  was  overjoyed  to  find  him  as  clear  and  keen  as  when 
I  had  first  known  him.  Then  we  sat  as  of  old  in  the  library.  I  was  full  of  a  great 
gladness,  as  one  who  welcomes  a  friend  who  has  long  been  journeying  in  the  far  places. 
But  I  could  see  he  was  unhappy.  For  an  hour  he  let  me  into  some  of  the  intimate  cor- 
ners of  his  life ;  and  I  saw  there  only  patience  and  sacrifice  and  kindliness.  Then  he 
startled  me.     Said  he  : 

"Hawkins,  I  have  known  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  God,  if  I  could  die  !  I'm  only  a  mill- 
stone." 

"Your  daughter  loves  you." 

He  straightened  up  ;  his  eyes  glowed. 

"But  I  love  her!  Do  you  think  I  can  see  her  weighted  with  a  battered  old  engine 
like  me,  and  not  wish  to  free  her?  Why,  my  insurance  would  make  her  almost  inde- 
pendent I"  In  an  instant  the  glow  died,  the  shoulders  drooped  and  the  fingers  worked. 
"Fifty-eight,  sixtj^-two,  seventy-one — Hawkins,  get  those  invoices.  Hurr\- !  Hurry ! 
Yes,  in  a  minute.  Miss  Bradley,  will  you  go  over  these  bills  again,  please?  Seventy- 
one,  seventy-one — where  was  I  ?  Seventy-one — No,  I  can't  make  it !  I — can't — 
make — it  I" 

That  night  I  woke  with  a  strange  ringing  in  my  ears.  Sleepily  I  wondered  if  it 
were  my  alami  clock.  I  stretched  out  my  hand.  The  rain  was  driving  in  at  the 
window.  I  got  up  to  close  it.  Suddenly  the  same  ringing  startled  me  again.  It  was 
the  door-bell.     Huddled  in  a  white  kimono  ^Molly  met  me   in  the  hall. 

"Father !"  she  cried. 

"His  door's  closed,"   I  reassured  her,  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

When  I  opened  the  front  door  I  found  that  she  was  right.  There,  the  wind  whip- 
ping the  wet  night-clothes  about  his  lean  form,  shivered  her  father.  His  teeth  rattled  ; 
his  hands  clasped  and  unclasped.  In  his  room  a  draft  leaped  at  us.  The  curtains 
flapped. 

We  warmed  and  quieted  him,  but  exposure  had  done  its  work.  In  those  last  days, 
as  we  watched  the  tired  spirit  struggling  to  escape,  I  fancied  that  the  face  resumed 
its  old  look;  the  furrows  smoothed,  the  eyes  grew  softer;  the  lips  almost  smiled.  It 
was  as  though  my  friend  were  happy  at  last. 

A  little_  before  the  end  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  talking  as  though  with  some 
imaginary  friend.     His  daughter  had  run  across  the  yard  to  a  neighbor's  house  for  a 
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moment,  and  I  had  been  reading  in  the  hbrary.  When  I  went  in  to  quiet  him  he  did 
not  even  turn  his  head. 

"It's  all  for  you,  Molly.  I  must  ['ay.  Don't  you  see  that  I  must  pay,  somehow?  I'm 
no  good  any  more,  and  it  won't  be  so  very  hard.  See,  the  storm  isn't  cold  at  all. 
It  won't  take  long." 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  me,  addressing  me  as  his  chief  assistant. 

"Hawkins,  Molly  won't  let  me  pay  that  Scott  account.  It's  run  a  long  time.  Look 
it  up  there  in  the  file,  will  you?" 

I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant  at  all ;  but  the  only  way  was  to  humor  him. 
I  stepped  to  the  bookcase,  taking  out  a  book  at  random. 

"No,"  he  called,  "the  next  one — the  green  one  at  the  end."  I  brought  the  book 
from  the  case.  He  thumbed  the  pages  rapidly.  "There !"  said  he,  "you  can  see  for 
yourself." 

He  had  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  book,  taken  out  a  little  paper  and  handed 
it  to  me.  Wonderingly  I  examined  it — a  newspaper  account  of  Captain  Scott's  expedi- 
tion, so  ragged  that  I  could  barely  read  it,  but  eloquent  even  in  dilapidation.  I  saw 
again  my  courtly  friend  as  he  sat  that  night  reading  me  the  wonderful  story  of  Scott's 
fight  against  the  cold,  and  of  the  brave  fellow  who  stumbled  out  into  the  snow  to  die. 
Yes,  the  clipping  was  eloquent. 

Whether  the  incident,  which  had  become  deeply  folded  within  his  mind,  had  led 
him,  in  his  delirium,  to  venture  forth  into  the  storm,  or  whether,  in  one  of  those 
lucid  spaces  that  came  now  and  again  into  his  darkness,  he  had  consciously  planned 
that  supreme  sacrifice  God  gives  us  sometimes  to  make  for  another,  I  did  not  know. 
Nor  do  I  yet  know,  though  the  scenes  still  live  vividly  in  memory.  Truly,  like  Arthur 
and  Galahad,  my  knight  was  "without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

"You  see,"  he  repeated,  "the  account  has  never  been  paid." 

"Yes,"  said  I  softly,  "it  is  settled  in  full." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  wonderful  thankfulness.  And  so  it  is  that  I  remember 
my  kindly  old  friend.  He  never  spoke  again,  but  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  And  thus 
he  slipped  away,  without  awakening,  into  a  land  where  ledgers  and  bills  and  invoices 
will  no  longer  worry  him ;  and  where  he  can  be  all  day  with  the  flowers  and  the  birds. 


OUT  OF  BONDAGE. 

Ina  Coolbrith,  Poet  Laureate  of  California,  has  this  to  say  of  Fanny  Hodges 
Newman's  book,  "Out  of  Bondage" : 

"And  in  that  day  shall  there  be  manj'  poets,  of  whom  many  shall  be  called  but 
few  chosen ! 

"Of  the  'chosen'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  is  Fanny  Hodges  Newman ;  and 
if  there  lingers  a  doubt,  take  up  her  book,  open  and  read  at  random.  The  book  will 
not  be  lightly  laid  aside,  or  not  opened  again  many  times  thereafter ;  for  here  are 
rhyme,  rhythm,  poetic  art,  but  more  than  all,  thought.  If  there  be  any  lack,  it  is  in 
the  singing  quality  of  the  verse ;  but  that  is  a  minor  consideration  in  comparison  with 
all  that  she  gives  us  in  the  manifold  messages  of  her  book,  from  the  Salutation :  'If 
any  meet  me  in  the  way,  I  greet  him  singing,'  to  the  final  poem." 

Edwin  Markham's  praise  of  her  work  is  no  less  spontaneous  : 

"It  is  only  two  hours  ago  that  I  came  upon  your  book.  It  was  a  moment  of  joy 
and  sorrow — joy  at  the  discovery  of  an  authentic  poet,  and  sorrow  at  the  delay  in 
making  the  discovery.  Yes,  you  are  indeed  a  poet !  I  am  impressed  by  your  imagina- 
tion and  by  your  artistry.  All  of  your  poems  do  not  burn  with  equal  fire ;  but  there 
is  not  a  page  that  does  not  flash  with  some  iridescent  light  of  the  Muse,  and  at  all 
times  you  have  a  note  that  thrills  the  heart." 


POEMS. 

A  slender  sheaf  of  poems  has  come  to  The  Silhouette  office;  in  them  one  sees 
the  poet-soul  of  Margaret  Adams  Faulconer  "Always  a-wing  in  the  wind" — flying  "Out 
of  the  din  and  the  discord."  Exquisite  phrases  catch  and  hold  the  attention : 
"Pansied  thoughts  people  the  shady  nooks."  Another :  "Far  off,  Time's  weary  bugler 
starts  an  echo  of  all  earthly  pain."  "The  French  Cafe"  has  this:  "How  can  the 
people  be  so  gay,  when  so  many  boys  today  will  die  in  France?"  "The  Easter  Child"; 
"Tears" ;  "Rest" — each  plays  upon  the  heart  as  does  the  wind  upon  an  aeolian  harp. 
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INTERVIEWS 
Eva  Hamilton  Young 

To  have  written  a  poem  that  has  been  translated  into  every  known  tongue  that 
voices  the  Christian  faith,  a  poem  that  served  inspirationally  as  the  text  of  a  canon 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  the  subject  for  the  sermon  of  a  missionary  in  Tasmania, 
was  the  achievement  of  WilHam  Herbert  Carruth  of  Stanford  University.  He  gives 
the  poem's  history  in  an  interview  for  The  Silhouette. 

"Each  in  His  Own  Tongue"  has  become  common  property  in  such  a  measure 
that  my  personal  connection  with  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  my  own  conscious- 
ness. 

The  poem  was  conceived  one  October  afternoon  as  I  stood  with  my  friend,  the 
late  Professor  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  on  the  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  Kansas  River  valley,  stretching  in  beautiful  variety  of  greens  and  browns,  orchard, 
wheat  stubble  and  corn,  away  toward  the  eastern  horizon  that  blends  the  haze  of  the 
distance  with  the  bluest  sky  in  the  world.  One  of  us  said — ^I  scarcely  recall  now  which 
one :  "There  is  no  season  like  the  Kansas  autumn."  The  other  replied :  "We  can 
say  nothing  but  'God'." 

We  stood  for  a  time  in  silence ;  and  then  I  remarked — since  Professor  Snow  had 
wrestled  much  with  the  problems  of  evolution:  "It  is  the  same  with  evolution;  it  is 
all  summed  up  in  the  word,  'God'." 

Since  many  curious  versions  of  would-be  improvements  are  in  circulation,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  but  four  stanzas  in  my  form  of  the  poem,  and  never  wrote  any  others. 
It  was  published  in  the  November,  1895,  number  of  The  New  England  Magazine,  after 
having  been  rejected  by  the  eight  chief  literary  magazines  of  the  United  States.  I 
mention  this  fact  to  remind  others,  as  I  have  frequently  to  remind  myself,  and  as 
the  formal  rejection-slip  itself  confesses,  that  the  rejection  is  "no  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  merit." 

"Each  in  His  Own  Tongue,"  now  the  title  po,em  in  a  volume  of  my  verse,  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  It  has  been  made  the 
theme  of  many  sermons  by  preachers  of  all  denominations ;  it  has  been  added  to, 
and  subtracted  from  ;  it  has  been  plagiarized ;  it  has  been  set  to  music ;  it  has  been 
published  as  "A  translation  from  the  Russian." 

Readers  of  The  Silhouette  may  be  interested  in  samples  of  two  of  many  plagiar- 
isms which  have  come  to  my  desk.  Mr.  Hunt  Copeland  got  the  New  York  Times 
to  print  a  poem  beginning  as  follows : 

The  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The'  tint  of  an  auburn  sky. 
The  infinite  ocean  of  wheatfields 

With  the  wild  geese  flying  high. 
The  hum  of  the  busy  binder. 

The  laugh,  the  song,  the  jest, 
All  of  earth's  wild  freedom — 

This  is  the  call  of  the  West. 

Chester  L.  Saxby  follows  the  method  and  plagiarizes  the  refrain  in  a  four-stanza 
poem,  of  which  this   is  one : 

The  blush  of  the  Autumn  apple, 

A  sunset  glow  in  the  West, 
The  sumach  leaves  and  the  woodbine 

And  the  oriole's  hidden  nest. 
The  oaktree  sprung  from  the  acorn. 

The  maple  grown  from  the  pod ; 
Give  it  the  name  of  Nature, 

Then  trace  above  it — God. 

I  have  received  not  a  few  appeals  to  adopt  stanzas  composed  by  others,  sincere 
admirers  of  my  verses  who  felt  that  I  had  not  said  all  I  might  say  on  the  subject.  I 
have  to  admit  that  some  of  these  stanzas  are  very  good  and  make  me  wish  I  had 
written  them ;  still  I  feel  constrained  gently  but  firmly  to  decline  to  father  them. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  virtue  in  the  poem— that  it  tempts  to  further  thought. 
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EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE. 
By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet — 

A  crystal  and  a  cell  — 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell ; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  fair  horizon  — 

The  infinite,  tender  sky. 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  corn  fields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high  — 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  golden-rod  — • 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea  beach 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  j'earnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in  — 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean. 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod  — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty  — 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood  — 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood ; 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod  — 
Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  is  the  author  of  "That  Printer  of  Udell's,"  'The  Shepherd 
of  the  Hills,"  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mathews,"  "The  Uncrowned  King,"  "The  Win- 
ning of  Barbara  Worth,"  "Their  Yesterdays,"  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  "When  a 
Man's  a  Man."  Interviewed  on  the  subject  of  literary  success,  he  retired  modestly 
to  the  background  and  pushed  his  publisher  forward  into  the  Hmelight. 

'The  one  thing  that  has  contributed  most  to  the  success — speaking  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  copies  sold — of  my  books  is  the  man  who  publishes  them.  Everybody 
in  the  book  world  knows  him — Elsbery  W.  Reynolds." 

He  then  perpetrates  an  epigram : 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  royalty-success  in  novel  writing  save  the  royal  road 
to  a  royal  publisher.  If  the  publisher  cannot  sell  your  books  for  you,  success  is 
impossible.  Not  one  of  ten  thousand  vmknown  writers  of  the  greatest  novels  ever 
written  but  will  agree  that  this  is  true.  Any  one  of  ten  thousand  newspaper  book 
reviewers  will  tell  you  that  the  public  buys  a  book  because  the  publisher  sells  it. 
For  what  other  conceivable  reason  should  the  public  buy  a  book  ? 

"The  art  of  novel  writing  is  the  art  of  finding  a  publisher  who  can  and  will 
publish. 

"Someday  the  wise  ones  who  write  books  and  deliver  lectures  on  how  to  write 
will  tell  us  how  to  find  a  publisher  who  can  sell  what  we  have  written.  Then  we 
will  all  be  rich  and  famous  authors — that  is,  all  except  the  self-sacrificing  ones  who 
tell  us  how.  It  is  a  curious  law  of  life,  is  it  not,  that  the  one  who  knows  exactly 
how  a  given  thing  should  be  done  almost  never  does  the  thing  itself?  Have  you 
never  noticed  how  those  who  are  able  to  point  out  with  such  convincing  accuracy 
the  worthlessness  of  a  book  that  is  proven  successful  never  themselves  succeed  in 
committing  a  like  crime?  Of  these  self-sacrificing  saviors  of  the  literary  world 
it  must  ever  be  said :     'They  saved  others ;  themselves  they  could  not  save.' 
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"Given  a  wise  publisher,  who  believes  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and 
money  in  the  author  whose  books  he  essays  to  publish,  and  who  knows  how  best 
to  present  the  peculiar  work  of  that  particular  author  to  that  author's  peculiar 
public ;  and  given  a  writer  who  has  like  faith  in  the  publisher — who  will  grant  to 
the  publisher  the  same  rights  and  privileges  he  demands  for  himself,  who  is  not 
in  his  own  estimation  too  great  to  receive  counsel  and  criticism  from  this  one  who 
in  all  the  world  is  most  interested  in  him  and  in  his  work ;  build  up  for  this  author 
and  this  publisher  an  enduring  friendship,  based  upon  mutual  admiration,  respect  and 
regard,  with  a  common  life  purpose,  a  like  ambition,  and  a  sincere  and  genuine 
co-operation,  and  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  problem  of  literary 
success. 

"I  say  nothing  of  publishing  honesty,  because  the  publishers  themselves  can  best 
tell  you  how  honest  they  are.  I  say  nothing  of  the  author's  ability,  because  the 
authors  themselves  know  too  well  how  able  they  are,  and  because  this  question 
of  writing  ability,  too,  is  at  the  last — to  speak  in  the  vernacular — ^up  to  the  publisher. 

"As  to  how  one  is  to  find  and  enlist  the  helpful  interest  of  such  a  publisher, 
or  as  to  what  sort  of  books  an  author  must  write  in  order  to  effect  such  a  relationship 
with  such  a  publisher — well,  that  is  quite  another  question.  It  may,  or  may  not, 
be  a  good  business  policy  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket ;  but  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  best  possible  poHcy  to  have  all  one's  literary  chickens  hatched 
by  the  same  parent.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask  the  publisher.  Always,  when  in  doubt, 
ask  the  publisher.   But  be  very,  very  careful — -oh,  very  careful — what  publisher  you  ask." 


MANAGER  AND  MAN. 

A  Silhouette. 

Elizabeth  Vore. 

From  the  open  window  of  his  office  the  manager  of  the  estate  could  see 
the  jewelled  bough  of  a  pepper  tree  against  the  blue;  snowy  drifts  of  wind- 
driven  orange  petals  on  the  short  green  grass;  a  row  of  red  geraniums — 
flickering  flames  along  the  garden  wall.  A  mocking-bird  sang  in  the  tall 
eucalyptus.  The  manager  saw  and  heard ;  but  his  thoughts  were  on  quests 
other  than  the  beauty  of  the  day,  of  the  bird  song. 

Tomorrow  was  Christmas  Day— his  first  in  California.  The  big  country 
house  would  be  closed.  Today,  then — in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — the  Christmas 
dinner  was  to  be  served.  The  manager,  hungry,  impatient,  frowned;  his 
visitor  had  come  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

As  manager  and  man  they  stood  facing  each  other  within  the  space  of  a 
hand-clasp;  as  man  and  man  they  were  as  far  apart  as  though  a  chasm 
yawned  between.     The  manager  had  spoken  first. 
"You  want  work,  Haskell  tells  me?" 
"Yes.     I  have  to  eat" — dryly.     "I'm  not  strong — " 

"What  can  you  do  ?"  the  manager  broke  in,  sharply,  with  a  glance  at  the 
wall  clock.     "Could  you  earn  your  board  and  clothes?     I  doubt  it." 
"I'm  not  a  skilled  laborer — "  the  man  began,  hesitatingly. 
"Of  course  not !    You  don't  have  to  tell  me  that.    With,  the  country  need- 
ing skilled  labor  as  it  has  never  before  in  its  history — " 

"I  am  a  man  of  good  habits,"  the  visitor  put  in,  defensively. 
"That's  in  your  favor ;  but  it  doesn't  get  us  anywhere.     I'm  hungry ;  so 
let's  cut  it  short.     By  what  right  do  you  expect  me  to  give  you  work? 
You're  unskilled ;  you  say  you're  not  strong — " 

"I  ask  it  as  the  right  of  an  American  citizen,  who'd  earn  his  bread  instead 
of  begging  it!"  the  man  burst  out.  "Hungry!  You  don't  know  what  that 
means !     I  haven't  had  a  mouthful  since — " 

He  staggered,  throwing  his  arm  against  the  wall  to  steady  himself. 
"Heavens !     You — you're — " 
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'T'm  starving,"  said  the  man,  and  said  no  more ;  for  he  went  down  like 
a  nine-pin,  bowled  out  in  the  game. 

The  manager  picked  up  the  stranger  and  placed  him  on  a  wooden  seat, 
using  his  own  coat  as  a  pillow.  As  he  labored  to  bring  the  man  back  to 
consciousness,  he  gave  orders  to  the  boy  who  had  brought  in  the  dinner. 
Soon  there  were  two  plates  on  the  little  table. 

"Come !"  said  the  manager  to  the  man,  who  stirred,  opened  his  eyes ; 
he  spoke  kindly,  as  might  an  elder  brother.  "A  bowl  of  soup  is  what  you 
need  before  we  begin  our  Christmas  dinner.  After  that,  you'll  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  to  serve  you." 

As  man  and  man,  they  sat  down  together  at  the  table. 


[Awarded   the   first   prize   in   The   Silhouette   Play    Contest.] 

SENT  UP  FOR  LIFE. 

A  Comedy  in  One  Act 

Charles   Caldwell  Dobie. 

CAST.. 

Clyde  Phillips— .....The  man  in  the  case 

Jane  Avis The  woman  in  the  case 

Kitty A    waitress 

Thomas   Newton An   editor 

SCENE     - 

A  tea  room  in  San  Francisco.  Tables  are  grouped  at  even  intervals  about  the  room, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  larger  table  filled  with  tall  ferns  and  potted  palms.  En- 
trance, stage  right;  simiging  doors  leading  into  the  kitchen,  stage  rear. 

Discovered 

Kitty,  casually  scannins:  the  daily  paper.  The  hour  is  three':thirty — too  early  for 
the  shopping  crozvd.    She  looks  up  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep. 

Enter,  Clyde  Phillips:  he  glances  cautiously  about.  Suddenly  he  becomes  absorbed 
in  a  placard  on  the  wall.  He  is  dressed  in  a  neat  business  suit,  and  carries  a  cane. 
His  soft  hat  is  at  once  rakish  and  exceedingly  smart;  his  tie  and  gloves  are  in  good 
taste. 

Kitty  (coming  slozvly  forward,  looks  at  Phillips  ivith  a  startled  air.  She  scans 
the  paper,  stares,  and  finally  folds  the  paper  zuith  a  flourish).  "Something  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

PhilHps     (Turning  sidezvise  and  looking  at  her  sharply):     "No — er — thank  you!" 

Kitty     (SignHicantly:     "This  makes  the  second  time  you've  been  in  this  afternoon." 

Phillips     (Smiling)  :     "Three  times,  to  be  exact." 

Kitty  (Pertly)  :  "Your  picture's  in  this  morning's  paper,  if  I  ain't  mistaken. 
Wanted  in  five  cities  for  forgery,  ain't  you  ?" 

Phillips     (Unabashed):     "Observing  girl!     I  say,  what's  your  name?" 

Kitty  (Tossing  her  head):  "You'll  know  soon  enough!  There's  something  said 
here  about  a  five-hundred-dollar  reward.  Five  hundred  dollars  looks  pretty  good  to 
me.     Do  you  get  me?" 

Phillips  (Bowing)  :  "Enterprising  as  well  as  observing!  May  I  make  one  last 
request?  I've  an  appointment  here  for  tea.  It  wouldn't  do  to  break  an  appointment 
—with  a  lady. 

Kitty     (With  a  sniff)  :     "A  lady !" 

Phillips :     "Come,  my  dear  girl,  don't  be  nasty !     Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  find 

out  whether  a  forger  takes  one  lump  or  two There  she  is  now !"     (He  crosses  to  the 

table  of  plants  and  sits,  concealed  behind  the  palms.) 

Enter,  Jane  Az'is.  Without  glancing  about,  she  picks  her  way  to  a  table  near  the 
entrance.  She  is  dressed  in  a  short-skirted  black  gozvn,  over  which  is  worn  a  bufnt- 
orange  sweater,  effective,  if  a  bit  the  worse  for  wear.  Her  broad-brimmed  black  hat 
is  of  fine  straw;  and  a  zvisp  of  black  veiling,  close-meshed,  makes  a  mystery  of  her  eyes. 
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Kitty  {Moving  things  about  on  the  table)  :  "I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  week, 
Miss  Avis." 

Jane  Avis  (Drawing  oif  her  gloves  and  raising  her  veil)  :  "I've  been  dieting  to 
reduce — my  expenses." 

Kitty  {Deftly  folding  a  napkin)  :  "I  thought  sure  you'd  landed  the  job  in  the 
art  store.     I  says  to  myself :     'Miss  Avis  must  be  terrible  busy.     Too  busy  to  eat.'  " 

Jane  Avis  {After  a  pause)  :  "Busy  figuring,  Kitty — how  to  make  two  and  two 
come  five,  or  more.  But  it  isn't  any  use !  You  have  to  be  awfully  poor  at  sums,  or  a 
high  financier,  to  get  two  and  two  to  mal<e  anything  but  four.  I've  no  training  for 
anything." 

Kitty  {Judicially;  hands  on  hips):  "Better  get  married,  Miss  Avis.  That's  the 
only  line  where  you  can  train  after  you  get  the  job.  Say  J  What  j'ou  doing  here  so 
early?" 

Jane  Avis     {Mysteriously)  :     "Appointment,  Kitty — with  a  man  !" 

Kitty:     "What's  his  name?" 

Jane  Avis :  "I  didn't  ask  him.  Names  are  such  stupid  things,  and  they  almost 
never  fit !     You  see,  I  met  him  only  last  night." 

Kitty     {Grimly)  :     "Where  did  you  meet  the  guy.  Miss  Avis?" 

Jane  Avis:  "In  a  Chinese  Bazaar.  I  was  buying  a  trinket  or  two  for  Christmas. 
I  toppled  a  vase  off  a  little  table — a  seventy-five  dollar  vase,  Kitty — ^and  smashed  it 
to  bits,  and — " 

Kitty  {Folding  her  arms)  :  "And  of  course  the  gentleman  stepped  forward  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  bill!"  {Raising  her  voice)  :  "I'm  sure  against  obliging 
strangers  who  have  the  price — 'specially  if  he  carries  a  cane,  and  wears  his  hat  so  far 
back  that  it  rests  on  his  collar-button." 

Jane  Avis  :     "Why,  how  do  you  know  ?" 

Kitty:  "He's  been  in  here  three  times  looking  for  you.  And  the  police  are 
looking  for  him' — in  five  cities — for  forgery!  Don't  you  read  the  papers?"  {She 
reaches  over  to  the  next  table,  picks  up  the  paper,  and  lays  it  before  Jane  Avis.) 
"Look  here  !" 

Jane  Avis  {Looking  defiantly  at  Kitty)  :  "I  don't  beheve  it!  Anyhow,  I'm  going 
to  have  tea  with  him,  police  or  no  police.  If  you'd  lived  on  stale  crackers  and  cocoa 
that  was  mostly  water  for  a  week — And  I  don't  believe  it !" 

Kitty  shrugs  her  shoulders,  takes  up  her  tray  and  disappears  through  the  szvingins; 
doors.  Phillips  emerges  from  concealment ;  and  unpcrceived  by  Jane  Avis,ivho  is 
agitatedly  examining  the  paper,  approaches  her  table.  She  looks  up  suddenly,  rises,  and 
sinks  back  into  her  seat. 

Jane  Avis     {Tragically)  :     "Please — please  go  away!" 

Phillips  {Setting  his  cane  against  the  wall):  "Without  tea?"  {He  looks_  about 
for  Kitty,  who  appears  zoith  the  tea  and  toasted  muffins.)  "My  good  girl,  will  you 
close  the  door  as  you  go  out?" 

Jane  Avis  {As  Kitty  returns  to  the  kitchen)  :  "You  see,  I  know  all.  What  are 
you  to  do?" 

Phillips     {Ignoring  the  portent  of  her  question)  :     "Drink  my  tea." 

Jane   Avis  :     "I — I   shouldn't  have   stayed — " 

Phillips  :     "I'm  glad  you  did.       It  means — " 

Jane  Avis  :     "You  mustn't  say  that !" 

Phillips:     "How  do  you  know  what   I  intended  to  say? 

Jane  Avis:  {Earnestly):  "Don't  you  care  what  becomes  of  you?  If  not  for 
yourself,  perhaps  for — for  someone — " 

Phillips     {Leaning  forward)  :     "There's  no  one.     Not  unless  you  care." 

Jane  Avis     {Looking  at  him  steadily)  :     "Why  should  I?" 

Phillips :  "A  woman  never  should.  But  sometimes  she  does.  In  fact,  she  usually 
does. 

Jane  Avis  {Trying  to  be  dignified)  :  But  you!  Why,  I  hardly  know  you!  You 
gave  me  no  credentials — not  even  your  name.  At  least,  you  didn't  pretend ;  I'm  glad 
of  that." 

Phillips  {Smiling)  :  "Come  to  think  of  it,  I  took  an  even  chance.  My  profes- 
sion has  certain  standards.  Perhaps — you  will  pardon  me ! — but  you  may  be  a  com- 
mon shop-lifter.  To  be  quite  frank,  the  honors  may  have  been  a  little  Jess  evenly 
divided..  That  vase  episode  was  charming!  Of  course,  the  beauty-in-distress  idea 
isn't  novel;  but  an  Oriental  background  and  a  gorgeous  Chinese  confederate  are 
unique."  •  ■  '  M    i  i    '*l  "  !  ^1 

Jane  Avis  {Frowning)  :  "You  must  confess  that  my  profits  would  hardly  come 
up  to  the  elaborate  preparations.    A  cup  of  tea — •" 
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Phillips  (Toying  zmth  his  spoon)  :  "You  forget  that  little  item  for  a  bit  of 
Satsuma — real  Satsuma." 

Jane  Avis :  "It  seems  strange  that  such  a  keen  person  as  yourself  should  so  easily 
have  been  taken  in." 

Phillips  :  "Perhaps  I  was  curious  to  see  a  new  line  worked  up.  Your  line,  I'll 
confess,  demands  a  delicacy  far  beyond  my  powers — personal  charm,  magnetism.  I  was 
thinking  that  we  might  hit  upon  a— er — sort  of  partnership.  That  is,  we  might  find 
richer  rewards  in  united  efforts.     I  might  provide  a  greater  scope  for  your  talents — " 

Jane  Avis  {Meeting  his  bantering  mood)  :  "And  at  the  same  time,  extend  your 
own  field  of  endeavor,  and  along  safer  lines."  {Rising;  with  an  air  of  -finality)  : 
"Thanks  for  the  interest!" 

Phillips  {Rising)  :  "One  question  before  you  go."  {He  reaches  for  his  cane)  : 
"Why  did  you  stay  after  you  read  the  paper?" 

Jane  Avis  {Sincerely;  dropping  all  banter)  :  "I — I  hardly  know.  A  feeling  of — 
of  pity,  perhaps.     I  saw  a  man  sinking,  and  I  wanted  to  throw  the  life-line." 

Phillips :     "I've  given  you  every  opportunity.     In  fact,  I'm  still  signaling  violently." 

Jane  Avis :  "A  half  hour  makes  a  big  difference.  When  I  first  came,  there 
were — possibilities.  (Places  both  hands  squarely  on  the  table  and  faces  him.)  "A  half 
hour  ago  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  to  have  met  any  man  of — 
possibilities." 

Phillips  (Places  his  hand  over  hers)  :     "You  don't  mean  any  man;  you  mean  me." 

Jane  Avis     (Defiantly)  :     "Well,  and  what  if  I  do?" 

They  stand  looking  at  each  other,  a  challenge  on  the  face  of  both.  The  sivinging 
doors  open;  enter,  Kitty.  They  draw  apart  as  she  advances  to  a  table,  intent  on 
arrangement.  Enter,  Thomas  Newton;  big,,  hustling,  florid.  He  addresses  himself  to 
Clyde  Phillips. 

Newton :  "Say,  but  you've  given  me  a  chase !  I  saw  you  dash  in  here  a  half 
hour  ago;  and  I've  looked  into  every  room  in  this  confounded  building,  trying  to  locate 
you.     I  never  thought  of  finding  you  in  a  tea  room !" 

He  stops  for  breath.  Jane  Avis,  visibly  alarmed,  steadies  herself,  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair.     Kitty  stares,  open-mouthed.     Phillips  is  calm,  smiling. 

Newton  (Still  addressing  Phillips)  :  "I  suppose  you've  seen  that  ridiculous 
blunder  in  our  news  sheet?  I  started  a  riot  when  I  picked  up  the  jsaper  and  found 
your  face  staring  at  me  under  that  outrageous  heading.  And  I  was  planning  to  have 
the  'Daily  Mail'  give  you  a  bully  send-off !  Instead  of  which,  the  picture  of  the 
President  of  the  Consolidated  Central  American  Steamship  Company  is  mixed  with 
that  of  Raymond  Curtis—" 

Phillips  (Laughing)  :  "  'Wanted  in  five  cities  for  forgery.'  Well,  it's  a  good 
joke  all  around.     As  I  was  just  saying  to  Miss — er — er — "  (Turns  to  Jane  Avis.) 

Newton :     "I  didn't  get  the  name." 

Jane  Avis  (Looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  dazed  manner)  :  "I — I'm  Miss 
Avis — Miss  Jane   Avis." 

Phillips :  "Miss  Avis,  let  me  present  Mr.  Newton,  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail.  We 
wound  up  a  most  enjoyable  tea  hour,  Newton,  pretending  that  I  was  really  a  desperate 
character.     Didn't  we,  Jane?" 

Jane   Avis     (Smiling)  :     "You   mean   that   iw   were   really   desperate   characters." 

Newton  (Facetiously)  :     "Naturally,  birds  of  a  feather — " 

Philhps :  "Meaning  you,  Jane."  (Turning  to-.  Kitty,  zvho  looks  crestfallen.) 
"And  even  our  young  friend,  here,  was  pretending — the  five  hundred  dollar  reward,  and 
all  that.  Really,  she  got  me  so  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  that  I  was  just  taking  out 
my  cheque  book"  (He  takes  out  his  cheque  book.)  "and  unscrewing  my  fountain  pen, 
to  write  a  cheque  to  the  order  of — ?"  (He  looks  questioningly  at  Kitty.) 

Kitty  (With  enthusiasm):     "Kitty  Grogen." 

Phillips     ( Writing  the  cheque  and  handing  it  zmth  a  flourish  to  Kitty)  :     "Kitty 
Grogan ;  five  hundred  dollars." 
Kitty:     "Wha— What  for?" 

Phillips  (Turning  to  Jane  Avis  and  taking  her  hand):  "What  for?  Why,  for 
helping  to  send  me  up  for  life !" 

Curtain. 


Charles   Frohmann   gave  as   his   definition   of   a   good   play:      "The   solution   of   a 
human  blunder," 
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REVIEWS. 

Augusta  Fowler. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  in  his  "Foreword"  to  "My  Friend  Will,"  says:  "This 
true  leaf  out  of  my  life  was  turned  in  hope  that  it  might  help  some  one  else.  No 
man  could  so  much  open  his  own  covers  for  less." 

"The  trouble  is,  so  many  want  not  help,  but  an  Elevator ;  and  I  have  never  qual- 
ified to  run  one.  All  I  can  do  is  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  call  down:  T 
climbed  'em — so  can  you.'  But  no  self-pitying  person  will  ever  crawl  up.  It  needs 
a  backbone — generally  at  the  top  end.  No  mollusks  need  apply.  There  is  no  being 
'carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease'- — ^there  are  not  even  automatic  crutches. 
You  have  to  sweat  over  them  yourself.  This  story  of  what  one  man  did  is  just  a 
little  saw  for  any  one  in  the  prisons  of  Fate ;  and  it  will  cut  the  bars  only  IF  he 
can  use  it.  And  the  only  way  to  use  it  is — to  USE  it,  feeling  that  you  are  at  least  as 
much  a  man  as  Our  Friend  Will." 

Friend  Will  goes  on  to  give  us,  not  the  usual  vague,  general  advice  of  "Going 
back  to  nature,"  but  the  concrete  thing — the  method :  How  the  stern  will  conquered 
the  rebellious  nerves  and  muscles,- the  active  mind  the  clogged  brain,  while  the  stricken, 
hobbled  body  clung  to  the  earth.     "There  is  nothing  for  Doctor  like  the  blessed  earth." 

Friend  Will's  story  of  mental  and  physical  life-living  is  written  with  a  brave 
simplicity,  an  absence  of  self-consciousness  and  a  fulness  of  a  generous  nature  sac- 
rificing an  iron  reticence  that  others  may  fight  and  win.  A  touch  of  pathos  is :  "The 
vanity  of  a  woman's  beauty  is  no  greater  than  the  vanity  of  a  man's  strength."  And 
a  bold  front  is :  "I  am  bigger  than  anything  that  can  happen  to  me."  There  is  stoicism 
in :  "Couldn't  have  what  he  wanted — took  what  he  could  get."  At  last  he  came  to 
victory,  the  joy  of  conquest — an  obstacle  overcome.  His  enemy  was  vanquished,  and 
he  "Achieved  the  miracle  of  living." 

In  Mr.  Lummis'  "Across  the  Continent,"  are  masculine  realism  and  the  softer 
idealism  of  the  Spartan  man ;  imagination ;  poetical  appreciation  of  environment ;  in- 
tuitive understailding  of  the  peculiar  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  by  whom  he 
was  adopted.  We  tramp  with  him  across  the  continent ;  we  suffer  thirst  and  arid 
heat.  We  see  the  beauty  of  the  desert,  and  learn  much  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
rare  country.  And  we  taste  some  of  those  "Fourteen  kinds  of  delicious  homemade 
preserves"  kindly  Mrs.  Vincent  spread  before  the  weary  traveler  of  the  three-thous- 
and-and-seven  mile  tramp,  at  the  edge  of  "Real  Southern  California."  The  adven- 
tures have  been  exciting,  the  interest  tense ;  only  when  we  "stop  to  think  about  it" 
do  we  realize  that  Mr.  Lummis  has  taken  us  into  hitherto  unexplored  countries — 
and  that  he  was  "making  history." 

The  classics  and  verse  were  Mr.  Lummis'  youthful  trend.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  made  his  wav  through  Harvard  by 
tutoring  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  by  the  sale  of  "Birch  Bark  Poems" — his  own  verse 
set  up  and  printed  by  himself  on  delicate  strips  of  birch  bark.  Over  fourteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold ;  and  the  ooems  received  high  praise  from  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  John  Boyle  OReilly, 
Andrew  Lang,  Brander  Mathews,  and  many  other  poets  and  critics  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Lummis'  "Pueblo  Indian  Folk-Stories"  are  entertaining,  vivid  pictures  of 
the  life  he  knows  so  well.  They  are  also  educational.  A  charming  little  story  in 
delightful  style  is :  "The  Enchanted  Mesa,"  republished  in  "West  Winds,"-  a  col- 
laboration by  Western  writers. 

Many  books  and  short  stories  Mr.  Lummis  has  written,  but  none  exceed  in  in- 
terest and  artistic  appeal  the  story  of  his  own   life. 

In  the  foreword  to  "A  Thin  Volume,"  by  J.  R.  Perkins,  Saafield  Publishing  Com- 
pany, we  find  this  tribute  by  E.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  President  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs : 

"A  glance  through  this  little  work  will  at  once  make  clear  how  truly  it  is  a 
message  for  the  age.  The  present  war  has  drawn  into  the  open  the  weaknesses  which 
in  days  of  peace  were  unknown  or  unheeded.  Perhaps  nothing  has  stood  out  more 
clearly  to  our  view,  demanding  correction,  than  the  individualism  all  too  common  in 
our  democracy.     In  a  manner  that  is  both  powerful  and  attractive,  Mr.  Perkins  has 
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sounded  the  note  of  social  unity,  and  called  upon  each  citizen  to  act  as  a  member  of 
society.  He  has  emphasized  the  ei^cacy  of  the  spiritual  law,  which  can  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  heat  of  action,  except  to  the  impoverishing  of  character  and  the  detri- 
ment of  society.  He  has  given  us  a  picture  of  sacrifice  which  makes  us  feel  ashamed 
to  be   found   at  ease." 

A  quotation  from  "A  Thin  Volume"  gives  its  trend : 

"Come,  ye  men  of  commerce  like  myself,  and  learn  great  lessons.  We  profit  from 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars ;  but  the  lads  die  in  the  trenches  and  their  mothers  die  on 
the  sacrificial  altars.  We  give  gifts  of  money — a  dole  out  of  the  vast  profits — and  only 
after  long  arguments;  but  they  give  their  most  precious  possessions.  We  offer  high- 
sounding  resolutions  at  feasts,  and  cry  that  we  will  support  the  government;  but  they 
feast  with  death  and  support  us." 

Miss  Cornelia  De  Groot's  tale  of  her  childhood :  "When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Holland," 
is  most  interesting,  and  gives  us  illuminating  details  of  ai  life  but  little  known  in  this 
country.  As  we  read,  we  realize  how  strained  was  Washington  Irving's  satire  of 
the  Dutch,  for  nowhere  do  we  come  upon  a  "Father  Knickerbocker" ;  no  whisk  of  such 
coat  tails,  nor  scrap  of  his  plaited  and  clubbed  wig.  But  that  was  written  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  nine ;  and  this  book  is.,  by  a  modern  girl.  The  narrative  is  simply  told, 
the  life  carefully  depicted.  No  attempt  at  dramatic  presentation  is  made ;  and  the 
humor  is  so  quiet  that  only  by  careful  attention  tq(  the  text  do  we  get  the  full  flavor 
of  it.     There  is  a  bit  of  Stork-life  worth  a  story  by  itself. 

"Each  spring  there  arrived  from  sunny  Egypt  our  female  stork  alone — the  custom 
of  these  birds.  The  female  arrives  and  starts  housekeeping  two  weeks  before  her 
husband  appears.  But  two  days  after  the  custom- seemed  broken,  for  a  husband  ar- 
rived. He  was  smaller  than  the  husband  of  former  years.  Just  within  the  usual  two 
weeks  came  husband  number  one.  He  did  not  beat  nor  desert  his  faithless  wife.  He 
fought  the  usurper.  The  female  remained  neutral.  The  rightful  husband  conquered. 
The  female  welcomed  the  hero,  and  they  lived  happily  ever  afterward." 

But  one  small  girl  was  not  satisfied  with  the  life  of  the  village.  She  read  bio- 
graphies of  great  men ;  and  she  decided  to  become  an  explorer,  like  Stanley  and  Liv- 
ingstone.    That  was  Cornelia  De  Groot— and  she  came  to  America. 

This  book  is  timely ;  we  hear  of  the  Dutch  of  today — how  they  are  trying  to  be 
neutral  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  if  they  be  allowed.  This  book  gives  us  these 
quiet,  provincial  people,  wrapped  in  their  small  affairs,  the  neighboring  villages  their 
world. 

Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  "To  be  enjoyed  by  children  from 
eight  3'ears  upward." 

VERSE  WRITING. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  technique  of  versification  must  be  superadded  to  style 
before  the  poet  is  fully  equipped  with  his  tools.  Dr.  William  Herbert  Carruth,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  prepared 
a  guide  for  those  who  wish  practice  in  writing  verse.  The  book  has  been  designed 
primarily  for  classroom  use  in  courses  in  poetics.  In  a  series  of  chapters  Professor 
Carruth  discusses  the  art  of  poetry;  advantages  of  practice  in  verse  writing;  what  to 
write  about ;  conditions  favorable  to  composition ;  rhythm ;  rhyme  and  stanza ;  the 
poetic  vocabulary ;  poetic  license ;  congruity ;  mechanical  helps  to  composition ;  original- 
ity and  inspiration ;  the  high  calling  of  the  poet ;  and  hints  as  to  the  way  a  class  in 
verse  writing  should  be  conducted.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  text  the  theory  of  the 
subject  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  exercises.  Each  exercise  is  illustrated  by  a 
specimen  of  that  verse  form  as  used  by  one  of  the  classic  poets.  Following  these,  and 
corresponding  to  the  exercises,  are  given  samples  of  students'  verse,  with  lengthy  criti- 
cisms by  the  author.     The  treatment  of  the  whole  work  is  essentially  practical. 

Published  bj'  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

DOLORES   OF  THE  SIERRA. 

Alice  Chase,  herself  a  playwright  of  note,  offers  the  following  review  of  "Dolores 
of  the  Sierra,"  a  book  of  one-act  plays  by  Harriet  Holmes  Haslett : 

"Several  happy  things  may  with  justice  be  said  in  praise  and  appreciation  of  this 
little  book.  Its  preface  tells  us :  'This  volume  is  hopefully  dedicated  to  an  ideal.' 
An  author  could  not  go  very  far  astraj^  or  transgress  the  laws  of  Art,  who  has  learned 
its  Ideal,  or  who  has  kept  in  mind  the  Perfect  Pattern.  If,  in  the  working  out,  the 
material  did  not  always  measure  up  to  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Ideal,  we  may  look  for 
that  achievement  in  the  author's  next  work,  the  Ideal  calling  ever  onward,  upward. 
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THE  JIXX. 

Raymond  R.  Morgan. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  room,  figviring  out  how  man}-  more  days  it  would  be  until 
the  first  of  the  month.  A  banjo  droned  monotonoush-  in  the  room  below  us,  the  sound 
floating  up  stairs  and  seeping  in  through  the  crack  under  our  door. 

■"I've  taken  my  fun  where  I  found  it, 
I've  rogued  an'  I've  ranged  in  my  time ; 
I've  'ad  my  pickin'   of  sweethearts ; 
An'  four  of  the  lot  was  prime." 

'"That's  a  soulful  little  ditty  Jonesey's  singing.''  my  family  mused.  ''Have  you 
made  your  date  yet  for  the  Yama?" 

"Have  I  made  my  date  for  the  Yama?  Have  I  made  my  date  for  the  Yama  I 
Holy  smote,  man!  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't  got  signed  up  yet, 
do  you?" 

"Believe  I'll  call  up  and  make  a  date."  He  reached  for  the  telephone.  Central 
asl-ed  for  his  number  twice.  I  thought  he  turned  a  little  pale,  but  maybe  he  didn't; 
and  then  he  banged  the  receiver  down  on  the  hook  again.  "I  don't  believe  I'll  call  her 
up,"  he  said.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  though — I'll  match  3-ou  to  see  whether  I  do 
or  not."     He  flipped  a  coin  down  on  the  table. 

"All  right,"  I  answered.     "What  have  you  got?" 

"I've  got  heads,"  he  answered :  and  peered  over  to  see  what  I  had. 

"I've  got  tails,'  I  said,  lifting  my  hand.  '"Call  her  up!"  As  he  hesitated,  I  repeated: 
"Call  her  up !  Take  ten  deep  breaths,  and  then  count  from  one  to  thirteen,  three 
times." 

I  paced  him  as  he  took  the  ten  deep  breaths,  and  then  counted  with  him,  to  see 
that  he  didn't  foul. 

"One  was  a  'arf  cast  widow. 
One  was  a  woman  at  Prome ; 
One  was  the  wife  of  a  jemedar-sais. 
And  one  is  a  girl  at  home." 

I  noticed  that  the  music  distressed  my  family,  so  I  opened  the  door  and  yelled 
down  for  Jonesey  to  discontinue  temporarily,  as  we  were  having  an  important 
telephone  conversation. 

"Berkeley  Eight  Million,  please !"  said  my  famih-  into  the  'phone.  I  saw  that  his 
courage  was  waning  fast ;  so  I  reminded  him  to  keep  breathing  deeply.  "Hello !  Is 
Miss  Desmond  there?"  A  long  silence.  "Hello!  She  isn't  there?  Xo,  there's 
XO  message  !'     And  he  banged  down  the  receiver. 

We  got  it  figured  out  that  we  could  spend  just  three  cents  per  day,  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  then  come  out  even  on  our  allowances,  when  he  suggested  that  we 
call  the  day  quits  and  turn  in.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  a  good  plan,  as  I  needed 
sleep;  but  suggested  that  he  again  try  to  get  Miss  Desmond.  Berkeley  Eight  ^Million 
answered. 

"Hello!  ^liss  Desmond?  This  is  ^^lills  speaking — Mills.  How  are  you?  That's 
fine!"     Silence.     "Well,  how  is  everything?     That's  fine!"' 

I  began  to  be  a  little  worried,  so  I  threw  a  book  at  him,  urging  him  to  be  calm,  and 
to  get  down  to  business. 

"Say,  ^liss  Desmond,  are  you  doing  anything  on  March  second?  Well  we're  going 
to  have  a  little  struggle  that  night,  and  I'd  like  to  have  you  come."  Long  silence. 
"You'll  be  glad  to?     That's  fine!     Yes,  it's  a  Yama.     Goodnight!" 

"My  gosh,  man,  she's  a  wonder!''  he  said,  as  he  snapped  off  the  Hght  and  jumped 
into  bed. 

Same  scene,  three  weeks  later;  monotones  from  Jonesey's  banjo,  and  these  words, 
sift  through  the  crack  under  our  door : 

"Taught  me  the  gipsy-folk  bolu. 
Kind  'o  volcano  she  were ; 

For  she  knifed  me  one  night,  'cause  I  wished  she  was  white 
An'  I  learned  about  women  from  'er." 

The  'phone  bell  rang,  and  I  yelled  down  to  Jonesey.  Jonesey  favored  us  by  not 
starting  a  new  verse.    My  family  answered  the  'phone. 
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"Yes,  yes!  This  is  he.  Oh,  how  are  you.  Miss  Desmond?  That's  fine!"  He 
put  his  hand  over  the  mouthpiece,  and  whispered  to  me :  "Here's  where  /  get  invited 
to  a  dance!"  Taking  his  hand  down  he  went  on  with  the  conversation:  "Hello! 
Something  must  have  gone  wrong  with  the  line.  I'm  certainly  looking  forward 
to  Friday  night — What !  You  can't  come !"  Long  silence ;  explanations  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  "That's  certainly  too  bad ;  but  if  it's  unavoidable — I'm  sorry  too. 
I'm — ^er — " 

I  threw  a  book  at  him  and  gave  him  a  hurried  thought  treatment,  which  evidently 
served  its  purpose  because  he  said  goodnight,  and  hung  up. 

"She  can't  come  to  the  party!     What  am  I  going  to  do?" 

"Funny  an'  yellow  an'  faithful — 
Doll  in  a  teacup  she  were ; 
But  we  lived  on  the — " 

Jonesey  had  started  up  again ;  but  I  let  him  go  on,  and  said  to  the  family :  "Your 
course  is  mapped  out  clear  as  a  drink  of  Napa  Soda  :  Get  another  girl !" 

"Who  shall  I  get?"  he  asked. 

I  suggested  that  he  call  up  Miss  Paulson,  and  he  thought  that  was  a  good  idea ;  so 
he  got  her  on  the  house  'phone. 

"Is  Miss  Paulson  there?"  he  inquired;  and  soon  she  answered,  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  deep  laid  plot. 

"Then   I  was  ordered  to   Burma, 
Actin'  in  charge  of  Bazar, 
An'  I  got  me  a  tidy  live  heathen 
Through  buyin'  supplies  off  her  pa." 

It  was  too  late  to  stop  Jonesey ;  and  anyhow,  I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  family  had 
to  say  to  Miss  Paulson. 

"Hello!  Is  this  Miss  Paulson?  Well,  this  is  Mr.  Mills.  Yes— That's  fine!  We're 
having  a  little  dance  over  here,  Friday  night — kind  of  a  last-minute  affair,  you  know. 
Just  planned  it  this  evening;  and  I'm  wondering  whether  you'd  like  to  come?  You'd 
be  glad  to  ?     That's  fine  !     Goodnight !" 

"Now  wasn't  that  easy?"  I  asked  him,  as  he  put  down  the  'phone. 

"Absolutely  nothing  to  it,"  he  said  as  he  got  ready  for  bed. 

"You  see,  you'll  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  You  can  send  Miss  Desmond  a 
note,  saying  that  you're  not  going  to  the  party  because  she  can't  come.  She'll  think 
that  you  think  she's  the  only  girl;  and  these  ladies  like  that  sort  of  stuff.  You'll  win 
her,  thumbs  down!  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Paulson  will  never  know  that  this 
party  has  been  planned  for  over  a  month,  and  she'll  think  that  everything  is  just  as 
you  told  her.  It'll  be  .such  a  good  party  she'll  be  tickled  to  death  that  she  got  to 
come  to  it."  Then  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  well  satisfied  with  my  evening's 
work. 

Same  house,  one  week  later ;  night  of  the  dance.  Living  rooms  and  dining  room 
cleared  for  dancing ;  all  the  brothers  and  ladies  dancing  around.  Jonesey  dancing,  too ; 
consequently,  not  playing  his  banjo.  I  noticed  distress  signals  flying  above  my  family's 
head,  so  sneaked  out  on  the  porch,  between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  dances,  and 
wigwagged  for  him. 

"What's  the  matter,"  I  asked  him. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  he  replied,  "except  that  I'm  just  naturally  ruined !  See 
that  girl?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  girl  with  a  pink  dress  and  yellow  stockings.  "Well, 
that's  Dorothy  Paulson's  room-mate.     Does  that  mean  anything  to  you  ?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied,  "absolutely  nothing." 

"Do  you  remember  that  when  I  asked  Miss  Paulson  to  come  to  the  dance,  I  told 
her  that  it  was  a  hurry-up  affair,  just  planned?  Well,  Jonesey  asked  her  roommate 
to  come  to  this  dance  a  month  ago.  Told  her  it  had  been  planned  for  months — all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Naturally  they  got  together  and  compared  notes;  and  just  now  I  got 
most  beautifully  called  by  Miss  Paulson.  She  said  that  she  wasn't  anybody's  second 
fiddle;  and  that  she  would  stay  the  dance  out,  but  she  would  much  prefer  if  I  would 
never  bother  her  by  'phone,  or  by  calling  on  her  again." 

"Jonesey  brought  her  roommate,  you  say,  and  didn't  tell  you? 

"That's  what  I  said,"  he  snapped. 

"Jonesey's  a  jinx!"  I  answered;  and  went  back  to  my  partner,  leaving  the  family 
standing  on  the  porch,  examining  the  details  of  a  new  moon. 

Same  scene  as  one  and  two ;  time,  three  hours  later,  after  the  dance.  My  family 
must  have  sneaked  home  in  a  hurry,  because  he  was  in  bed  when  I  came  in.  I  bumped 
into  his  Yama  suit,  which  he  had  draped  around  the  chandelier. 
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"Well,  little  merrj^  sunshine,"  I  greeted  him.     "How  are  you  ?'" 
"Rotten!"  he  fired  back  at  me.     "And  besides,  who  wants  to  know?" 
"Oh!     Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it?"     The  'phone   rang,  and   I  answered  it. 
"You're  wanted  on  the  'phone,  family — "  and  I  handed  him  the  receiver. 

"Hello!  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Mills.  You  say  this  is  Miss  Desmond?  That's  fi — Eh? 
Well,  what  on  earth !  You  say  that  your  roommate  came  to  the  dance  with  my  room- 
mate, and  that  she  said  that  /  had  a  WONDERFUL  time?  Well  j-ou  can  just  tell 
her — " 

I  threw  a  book  at  him  to  remind  him  to  keep  calm.  I  heard  the  'phone  click  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line ;  but  the  family  talked  for  several  minutes,  very  fast,  before  he 
realized  that  nobody  was  listening  to  him ;  then  he  hung  up.  He  did  not  speak  for 
some  time.     Finally  I  broke  the  silence  and  said : 

"You  can't  figure  these  women  out  at  all,  family.  Can't  be  done,  that's  all  ! 
You  know  what  Ibsen  says  about  them.  He  says  they  are  lawless,  LAWLESS,  I 
tell  you !  I  thumped  my  hand  down  on  a  copy  of  the  "Doll  House"  that  I  had  been 
reading.  "What's  more,"  I  added,  "women  are  nice  to  have  around,  nice  to  see 
around —  in  the  evenings ;  but  the  world  was  made  by  men,  and  made  in  the  daytime." 
I  opened  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  lights  of  San  Francisco,  blinking  across 
the  ba}'.  A  few  scattered  notes  drifted  in  through  the  window,  and  through  the  crack 
under  our  door.     Jonesey  was  at  home,  and  strumming  his  banjo  as  he  sang: 

"An'  the  end  of  it's  sittin'  an'  thinkin', 

An'  dreamin'  hell-fires  to  see ; 

So  be  warned  by  my  lot   (which  I  know  you  will  not), 

An'  learn  about  women  from  me !" 

The  famil}'  pattered  over  and  opened  the  door. 
"Jones  !"  he  yelled. 

"What?"  Jonesey  sang  back,  accompanying  himself  in  full  harmony. 
"You're  a  jinx!"     And  the   family   slammed  the   door,  turned  off  the  heater,   and 
crawled  into  bed. 

OUT   OF   THE    MOVIES. 

There    once    was    an    actor    named    Willum, 
Whose    forte   was   to   hack   'em   and   killum ; 

But  one   day   in   the   strife 

He'd   forgotten   his  knife. 
And   he  ruined   a   half   mile   of   fillum ! 


THE  SILHOUETTE  NOVELETTE  COMPETITION. 

The  result  of  the  recent  competition  is:  One  novelette,  of  several  sub- 
mitted, which  is  up  to  The  Silhouette  standard.  "The  House  on  Jones  Street," 
by  Isabel  Robinson,  is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  Awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  novelette  to  30,000  words. 

THE  RED  CROSS  NUMBER  OF  THE  SILHOUETTE. 

Announcement   is   made  that   the  Red  Cross   Number one  hundred   copies   of 

The  Silhouette  autographed  by  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  West — has 
been  sold  out.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  writers,  whose  contributions,  given  freely, 
made  this  magazine  a  literary  and  an  artistic  success.  The  profits,  together 
with  thirty  autographed  copies,  will  be  divided  among  the  Red  Cross  Chapters 
of  Oakland,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:      THE   STORY-BUILDERS. 

Readers  of  The  Silhouette  who  have  followed  "The  Story-Builders,"  with 
criticism  by  W.  C.  Morrow,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  serial  in  book 
form.  Mr.  Morrow's  criticism  is  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  how 
NOT  to  write  a  novel.  Announcement  will  be  made  in  The  Silhouette  Bulletin, 
to  be  published  monthly  during  1918.  .^(^ 
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